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BOOK XV. 


1 In which the hiftory advances about tiuo days. N 


0 H A P. I. 2 
, Too. ſhort to need a preface, * 
THERE are a ſet of religious, or rather moral 
writers, who teach that virtue is the certain 
road to happineſs, and vice to miſery, in this world. 


A very wholeſome and comfortable doctrine, and to 


which we have but one objection, namely, that it is 
not true. | | ho 


© Indeed, if by viftue theſe writers mean the exerciſe . 


of thoſe cardinal virtues, which like good houſeè wives 


ſtay at home, and mind only the bufineſs of their 


— 


* 


own family, I ſhall ray readily concede the point; 
7 | 


for ' ſo ſurely do all theſe contribute and lead to ha 


pineſs, that I could almoſt wiſh, in violation of all 


the ancient and modern ages, to call them rather by 
the name of wiſdom, than by that of virtue: for with 


regard to this life, no ſyſtem, I conceive, wag ever 

wiſer than that of the ancient Epicureans, who held 

this wiſdom to conſtitute the chief good; nor fooliſher 

than that of their oppoſites, thoſe modern epicures, 

who place all felicity in the abundant gratification of 
every ſenſual appetite. | VO. 3 
Vor. IX. mT B 


But 


F 


frm which we are convinced is not true, and which 
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But if by virtue is meant (as Ialmoſt think it ought) 
a certain relative quality, which is always buſyin 
itſelf without doors, and ſeems as much ls 
in purſuing the good of others as its own ; I cannot 
ſo eakly agree that this is the ſureſt way to human 


Happineſs.; becauſe I am afraid we muſt then in- 


clude poverty and contempt, with all the miſchiefs 
which backbiting, envy, and ingratitude, can bring 
on mankind, in our idea of happineſs ; nay, ſome- 
times perhaps we ſhall be obliged to wait upon the 
ſaid happineſs to a goal; ſince many by the above 
virtue have brought themſelves thither, 

I have'not now leiſure-to enter upon ſo large a field 
of ſpeculation as here ſeems opening upon me; my 
deſign was to wipe off a doctrine that lay in my way; 
fince, while Mr, Jones was acting the moſt virtuous 
part imaginable in labouring to preſerve his fellow- 
creatures from deſtruction, the devil, or ſome other 
evil ſpirit, one perhaps clothed in human fleſh, was 
hard at work to make him completely miſerable in 
the ruin of his Sophia. | 

This, therefore, would ſeem an exception to the 
above rule, if indeed it was a rule; but as we have 
in our voyage through life ſeen ſo many other excep- 
tions to it, we chooſe to diſpute the doctrine on which 
it is founded, which we don't apprehend to be chriſ- 
is indeed deſtructive of one of the noble arguments 
that reaſon alone can furniſh for the belief of im- 
mortality. 

But as the reader's curioſity (if he hath any) muſt 
be now awake, and hungry, we ſhall provide to feed 
it as faſt as we can. | 


CHAP. II. 
In which is opened a very black defign againſt Sophia. 


Remember a wiſe old gentleman, who uſed to ſay, 
1 when children are doing nothing, they are doing 
miſchief.“ Iwill not enlarge this quaint ſaying to the 
moſt beautiful part of the creation in general; butſo , 
far I may be allowed, that when the effects of female 

| jealouſy 


« 
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jealouſy do not appear openly in their proper colours 
of rage and fury, we may ſuſpect that miſchievous 
paſſion to be at work privately, and attempting to 
undermine what it doth not attack above Sroune. 
This was exemplified in the conduct of lady Bel- 
laſton, who, under all the ſmiles which ſhe wore in 
her countenance, concealed much indignation againſt 
Sophia; and as ſhe plainly ſaw, that this young lady 
ſtood between her and the full indulgence of her de- 
fires, ſhe reſolved to get rid of her by ſome means or 
other; nor was it long before a very favourable op- 
portunity of accompliſhing this preſented itſelf to her. 
The reader may be pleaſed to remember, that when 
Sophia was'thrown into that conſternation at the play» 


houſe, by the wit and humour of a ſet of young gentle- 


men who call themſelves the town, we informed him, 
that ſhe had put herſelf under the protection of a 
young nobleman, who had very ſafely conducted her 
to her chair. 

This nobleman, who frequently viſited lady Bel- 
laſton, had more than once ſeen Sophia there, ſince 
her arrival in town, and had conceived a very great 
liking to her; which liking, as beauty never looks 
more amiable than in diſtreſs, Sophia had in this fright, 
ſo increaſed, that he might now, without any great 
impropriety, be ſaid to be actually in love with her. 

It may eaſily be believed, that he would not ſuffer 
ſo A e an occaſion of improving his acquaint- 
ance with the beloved object as now offered itſelf to 
elapſe, when even good- breeding alone might have 
prompted him to pay her a viſit. 7 

The next morning therefore, after this accident, 
he waited on Sophia, with the uſual compliments, 
and hopes that ſhe had received no harm from her laſt 
night's adventure, | | 

As love, like fire, when once thoroughly kindled, 
is ſoon. blown into a flame; Sophia in a very ſhort 
time completed her conqueſt. Time now flew away 
unperceived, and the noble lord had been two hours 
in company with the lady, before it entered into his 
head that he had made too long a viſit, Thouhg 


this circumſtance alone would have alarmed Sophia, 


B 2 Who 


| 
| 
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who was ſomewhat more a miſtreſs of computation at 
preſent; ſhe had, indeed, much more pregnant evi- 
. dence from the eyes of her lover of what paſt within 
his boſom ; nay, though he did not make any open 
declaration of his paſſion, yet many of his expreſſions 
were rather too warm, and too tender, to have been 
imputed to complaiſance, even in the age when ſuch 
complaiſance was in faſhion ; the very reverſe of which 
1s well known to be the reigning mode at preſent. 

Lady Bellaſton had been appriſed of his lordſhip's 
viſit at his firſt arrival; and the length of it very well 
ſatisfied her, that things went as ſhe wiſhed, and as 
indeed ſhe had ſuſpected the ſecond time ſhe ſaw this 
young couple together. This buſineſs ſhe rightly, 
I think, concluded, that ſhe ſhould by no means for- 
ward by mixing in the company while they were to- 
gether ; ſhe thereſore ordered her ſervants, that when 
my lord was going, they ſhould tell him, ſhe deſired 
to ſpeak with him; and employed the intermediate 
time in meditating how beſt to accompliſh a ſcheme 
which ſhe made no doubt but his lordſhip would very 
readily embrace the execution of. 

Lord Fellamar (for that was the title of this young 
nobleman) was no ſooner introduced to her ladyſhip, 
than ſhe attacked him in the following ſtrain; — Bleſs 
me, my lord, are you here yet? I thought my ſer- 
© vants had made a miſtake, and let you go away; 
© and I wanted to ſee you about an affair of] ſome im- 
* portance,” * Indeed lady Bellaſton, faid he, I 
don't wonder you are aſtoniſhed at the length of 
my viſit: for I have ſtaid above two hours, and I 
did not think I had ſtaid above half a one.” 
What am I to conclude from thence, my lord?“ 
faid ſhe. * The company muſt be very agreeable which 
can make time ſlide away ſo very deceitfully.— 
© Upon my honour,” ſaid he, “ the moſt agreeable 1 
ever ſaw. Pray tell me, lady Bellaſton, who is this 
_ © Þlazing ſtar which you have produced among us all 
of a ſudden?'——*<* What blazing ſtar, fay lord!“ 
ſaid ſhe, affecting a ſurpriſe, _ I mean,“ ſaid he, 
© the lady I ſaw here the other day, whom I had laſt 
night in my arms at the play-houſe, and to agg I 

| 7 
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© have been making that unteaſonable viſit. 
O, my coufin Weſtern ! ſaid ſhe: © why that blazing” 
* ſtar, my lord, is the daughter of a country booby 
© *ſquire, and hath been in town about a ſortnight, 
for the firſt time. Upon my ſoul,” ſaid he, 
© I ſhould ſwear ſhe had been bred up in a court; 
for, beſides her beauty, I never ſaw any thing ſo 
© genteel, ſo ſenſible, ſo polite.”——*< O brave!” cries 
the lady, my couſin hath you, I find.. Upon 
© my honour,” anſwered he, I wiſh ſhe had: for 1 
am in love with her to diſtraction.” © Nay, my 
lord,“ ſaid ſhe, * it is not wiſhing yourſelf very ill 
© neither, for ſhe is a very great fortune: I aſſure you 
* ſhe is an only child, and her father's eſtate is a good 
© 3000l. a year. Then I can aſſure you, Madam,” 
anſwered the lord, I think her the beſt match in 
* England.”—* Indeed, my lord,” replied ſhe, if you 
© like her, I heartily. wiſh you had her.“ If you 
© think ſo kindly of me, Madam,“ ſaid he, © as ſhe is 
a relation of your's, will you do me the honour to 
« propoſe it to her father ??—* And are you really 
then in earneſt?*-cries the lady, with an affected 
gravity. I hope, Madam, anſwered he, you have 
© a better opinion of me, than to imagine I would jeſt 
© with your ladyſhip in an affair of this kind,'—* in- 
© deed then," ſaid the lady, I will moſt readily pro- 
© poſe your lordſhip to her father; and I can, I be- 
© lieve, aſſure you of his joyful acceptance of the pro- 
© poſal; but there is a bar, which I am almoſt aſhamed 
to mention; and yet it is one you will never be able 
© to conquer. You have a rival, my lord, and a rival 
© who, though 1 bluſh to name him, neither you, 
© nor all the world, will ever be able to conquer,” 
« Upon my word, lady Bellafton,* cries he, you 
* © have ſtruck a damp to my heart, which hath almoſt 
* deprived me of being.'—* Fie! my lord, ſaid ſhe ; 
© I ſhould rather hope I had ftruck fire into you. A 
lover, and talk of damps in your heart! I rather 
© imagined you would-have aſked your rival's name, - 
that you might have immediately entered the lifts 
© with him,'—* I promiſe you, Madam, ' anſwered 
he, © there are very few things 1 would not undertake 

Y | B 3 « for 
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* for your charming couſin: but pray who is this 
happy man? Why he is,” ſaid ſhe, © what J 
am ſorry to ſay moſt happy men with us are, one of 
* the loweſt fellows in the world. He is a beggar, 
a baſtard, a foandling, a fellow in meaner circum-_ 
* ſtances than one of your lordſhip's footmen. And 
© 1s it poſſible,” cried he, © that a young creature 
© with ſuch perfections ſhould think of beſtowing her- 
* ſelf ſo unworthily?'— Alas! my lord,“ anſwered 
ſhe, © conlider the country—the bane of all young 
* women is the country. There they learn a ſet of 
© romantick notions of love, and I know not what 
« folly, which this town and good company can ſcarce 
© eradicate in a whole winter.“ Indeed, Madam,“ 
replied my lord, © your couſin is of too immenſe a 
value to be thrown away: ſuch ruin as this muſt be 
prevented. Alas!” cries ſne, my lord, how can 
it be prevented? The family have already done 
all in their power; but the girl is, I think, in- 
toxicated, and nothing leſs than ruin will content 
her. And to deal more openly with you, I expect 
every day to hear ſhe is run away with him. What 
you tell me, lady Beliaſton,”* anſwered his lordſhip, 
affects me moſt tenderly, and only raiſes my com- 
paſſion, inſtead of lefſening my adoration of your + 
couſin, Some means muſt be found to preſerve ſa 
ineſtimable a jewel. Hath your ladyſhip endea- 
voured to reaſon with her?* Here the lady affected 
laugh, and cried, © My dear lord, ſure you know 
us * than to talk of reaſoning a young woman 
out of her inclinations? Theſe ineſtimable jewels 
are as deaf as the jewels they wear: time, my lord, 
time is the only medicine to cure their folly; but 
this is a medicine, which I am certain ſhe will not 
take; nay, I live in hourly horrours on her account. 
In ſhort, nothing but violent methods will do.” 
What is to be done?” cries my lard, * What me- 
thods are to be taken? Is there any method upon 
earth? —— Oh! lady Bellaſton! there is nothing 
which I would not undertake for ſuch a reward.” 
— * T really know not,“ anſwered the lady, after 
a pauſe; and then pauſing again, ſhe cried out, — 
/ f 4 Upon 
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* Upon my ſoul, I am at my wit's end on this girl's 
account. If ſhecan he preſerved, ſomething muſt 
be done immediately; and, as I ſay, nothing but vio- 
lent method will do. [f your lordſhip hath real- 
ly this attachment to my couſin, {and to do her juſ- 
tice, except in this filly inclination, of which ſhe 
will ſoon ſee her folly, ſhe is every way deſerving) 

I think there may be one way—indeed it is a very 

diſagreeable one, and what I am almoſt afraid to 

think of, It requires great ſpirit, I promiſe 
you.. Jam not conſcious, Madam, ſaid he, of 
any defect there; nor am I, I hope, ſuſpected of 
any ſuch. It muſt be an egregious defect indeed, 
which could make me backward on this occaſion.” 

Nay, my lord, anſwered ſhe, © I am fo far from 
doubting you. I-am much more inclined to doubt 
my own courage; for I muſt run a monſtrous riſque, 
In ſhort, I mult place ſuch a confidence in your 
honour as a wife woman will ſcarce ever place in a 
man on any conſideration.* In this point hkewiſe 
my lord very well ſatisfied her; for his reputation was 
extremely clear, and common fame did him no more 
than juſtice, in ſpeaking well of him. Well then,” 
faid ſhe, my lord, - I-I vow, I can't bear the 
© apprehenſion of it. No, it muſt not be. At 

© leaſt every other method ſhall be tried. Can you 
get rid of your engagements, and dine here to- day? 

6 Your lordſhip will have an opportunity of ſeeing a 
little more of Miſs Weſtern. I promiſe you we 
© have no time to loſe. Here will be no-body but 
© lady Betty, and Miſs Eagle, and Colonel Hamſted, 
and Tom Edwards; they will all go fon ——and I 
* ſhall be at home to no body. Then your lordſhip 
may be a little more explicit, Nay, Iwill contrive 
* ſome method to convince you of her attachment to 
this fellow.“ My lord made proper compliments, 
accepted the invitation, and then they parted to dreſs, 
it being now paſt three in the morning, or to reckon 

by the old ſtyle in the afternoon. | 
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CHAP. Ul. 
A further explanation of the foregoing deſign, 


1221 the reader may have long ſince con- 
cluded lady Bellaſton to be a member (and no 
inconſidexable one) of the great world, ſhe was in 
reality a very conſiderable member of the little world; 
by which appellation was diſtinguiſbed a very worthy 
and — 2 ſociety which not long ſince flouriſhed 
in this kingdom. |: | 
Among other good principles upon which this ſo- 
ciety was founded, there was one very remarkable: 
for as it was a rule of an honourable club of heroes, 
who aſſembled at the cloſe of the late war, that all 
the members ſhould every day fight once at leaſt ; ſo 
*twas in this, that every member ſhould, within the 
twenty-four hours, tell at leaſt one merry fib, which 
g be propagated by all the brethren and ſiſter- 
ood. 5 
Many idle ſtories were told about this ſociety, - 
which from a certain quality may be, perhaps, not un- 
juſtly, ſuppoſed to have come from the ſociety them - 
ſelves. As, that the devil was the preſident; and 
that he fat in perſon in an elbow-chair at the upper 
end of the table; but, upon very ſtrict enquiry, I find 
there is not the leaſt truth in any of thoſe tales, and 
that the aſſembly conſiſted in reality of a ſet of very 
good fort of people, and the fibs which they propa- 
gated were of a harmleſs kind, and tended only to 
produce mirth and good humour. ls 
Edwards was likewiſe a member of this comical 
ſociety. To him, therefore, lady Bellaſton applied as 
a proper inſtrument for her purpoſe, and furniſhed 
him with a fib, which he was to vent whenever the 
lady gave him her cue; and this was not to be till 
the evening, when all the company but lord Fellamar 
and himſelf were gone, and while they were engaged 
in a rubber at whiſt. 0 2 
To this time then, which was between ſeven and 
eight in the evening, we will convey our reader; 
when lady Bellaſton, lord Fellamar, Miſs PEN, 
an 
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and Tom being engaged at whiſt, and in the laſt 
pans of their rubbers,. Tom received his cue from 
ady Bellaſton, which was, * I proteſt, Tom, you are 
* grown intolerable lately; you uſed to tell us all the 
© news of the town, and now you know no more of 
* the world than if you lived out of it.” | 

Mr. Edwards then began as follows: The fault 
© is not mine, Madam; it lies in the dulneſs of the 
wage, that doth nothing worth talking of, — O la! 
though now [I think on't there hath a terrible ac- 
cident befallen poor colonel Wilcox, ——Poor Ned. 
You know him, my lord, every body knows 
him; faith! I am very much concerned for him.“ 
What is it, pray ?* ſays lady Bellaſton, _ 
Why, he hath killed a man this morning in a 
© duel, that's all.“ 

His lordſhip, who was not in the ſecret, aſked 
gravely, whom he had killed? To which Edwards 
anſwered, * A young fellow we none of us know; a 
* Somerſetſhire lad juſt come to town, one Jones his 
name is; a near relation of one Mr. Allworthy, of 
whom your lordſhip 1 believe hath heard. I ſaw 
* the lad lie dead in a coffee-houſe. Upon my ſoul 
- is one of the fineſt corpſes I ever ſaw in my 
life.“ « 

Sophia, who had juſt begun to deal as Tom had 
mentioned thata man was killed, topped her hand, and 
liſtened with attention, (for all ftories of that kind 
affected her) but no ſooner had he arrived at the latter 

art of the ſtory, than ſhe began to deal again; and 

aving dealt three cards to one, and ſeven to another, 
and ten to a third, at laſt dropped the reſt from her 
hand, and fell back in her chair. 

The company behaved as uſually on theſe occaſions, 
The uſual diſturbance enſued, the uſual aſſiſtance was 
ſummoned, and Sophia at laſt, as it is uſual, returned 

again to life; and ſoon after was, at her earneſt deſire, 
led to her own apartment; where, at my lord's re- 
queſt, lady Bellaſton acquainted her with the truth, 
attempted to carry it off as a-jeſt of her own, and 


comforted her with repeated aſſurances, that * 
| . B 5 8 is 
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his lordſhip, nor Tom, though ſhe had taught him 
the ſtory, were in the true ſecret of the affair. 

There was no further evidence neceſſary to convince 
lord Fellamar how juſtly the caſe had been repre- 
ſented to him by lady Bellaſton; and now at her re- 
turn into the room, a ſcheme was laid between theſe 
two noble perſons, which, though 1t appeared in no 
very heinous light to his lordſhip (as he faithfully 
1 and faithfully reſolved too, to make the 

ady all the ſubſequent amends in his power by mar- 
riage) yet many of our readers, we doubt not, will 
ſee with juſt deteſtation. 

he next evening at ſeven was appointed for the 
fatal purpoſe, When lady Bellaſton undertook that 
Sophia ſhould be alone, and his lordſhip ſhould be 
introduced to her. The whole family were to be 
regulated for the purpoſe, moſt of the ſervants diſ- 
patched out of the houſe; and for Mrs. Honour, 
who, to prevent ſuſpicion, was to be left with her 
miſtreſs till his lordſhip's arrival, lady Bellaſton her- 
ſelf was to engage her in an apartment as diſtant as 
poſſible from the ſcene of the intended miſchief, and 
out of the hearing of Sophia. 

Matters being thus agreed on, his lordſhip took 
his leave, and her ladyſhip retired to reſt, highly 
pleaſed with a project, of which ſhe had no reaſon to 
doubt the ſucceſs, and which promiſed ſo effectually 
to remove Sophia from being any future obſtruction 
to her amour with Jones, by a means of which ſhe 
ſhould never appear to be guilty, even if the fact ap- 
- Peared to the world; but this ſhe made no doubt of 
preventing by huddling up a marriage, to which ſhe 
thought the raviſhed Sophia would eaſily be brought 
to conſent, and at which all the reſt of her family 
would. rejoice, 

But affairs were not in ſo quiet a fituation in the 
boſom of the other conſpirator: his mind ,was toſt 
in all the diſtracting anxiety ſo nobly deſcribed by 
Shakſpeare. | 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing, 
And the firſt motiou, all the interim is 
Like a phantaſma or a hideous dream; 


The 
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The genius and the mortal inſtruments 
Are then in counci!; and the ſtate of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then 

The nature of an inſurrection.— 


Though the violence of his paſſion had made him 
eagerly embrace the firſt hint of this deſign, eſpecially 
as it came from a relation of the lady, yet when that 
friend to reflection, a pillow, (had placed the action 
itſelf in all its natural black colours before his eyes, 
with all the conſequences which muſt, and thoſe which 
might probably attend it; his reſolution began to 
abate, or rather indeed to go over to the other fide ; 
and after a long conflict, which laſted a whole night, 
between honour and appetite, the former at length 
prevailed, and he determined to wait on lady Bel- 
laſton, and to relinquiſh the deſign. 

Lady Bellaſton was in bed, though very late in the 
morning, and Sophia fitting by her bed-fide, when. 
the ſervant acquainted her that lord Fellamar was 
below in the parlour; upon which her ladyſhip de- 
fired him to ſtay, and that ſhe would ſee him pre- 
fently ; but the ſervant was no ſooner departed than 
poor Sophia began to intreat her cofifin not to encou- 
rage the viſits of that odious lord (ſo the called him, 
though a little unjuſtly) upon her account. I ſee 
© his deſign,” ſaid ſhe; for he made down right love 
to me yeſterday morning; but as I am reſolved 
© never to admit it, I beg your ladyſhip not to leave 
* us alone together any more, and to order the ſer- 
* vants that, if he enquires for me, I may be always 
denied to him.” 

La! child,“ ſays lady Bellaſton, you country 
« girls have nothing but ſweathearts in your head; 
you fancy every man who is civil to you is making 
© love. He is one of the moſt gallant young fellows: 
about town, and I am convinced means no more 
© than a little gallantry. Make love to you indeed! 
« I wiſh with all my heart he would, and you muſt be 
© an arrant mad woman to refuſe him.“ 

© But as I ſhall certainly be that mad woman,” 
cries Sophia, I hope his viſits ſhall not be intruded: 


upon me.“ 
B 6 O child, 
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O child,” faid lady Bellaſton, you need not be 
© ſo fearful; if you reſolve to run away with that 
Jones. I know no perſon who can hinder you.“ 
Upon my honour, Madam,” cries Sophia, your 
ladyſhip injures me. I will never run away with 
any man; nor will I ever marry contrary to my 
father's inclinations.* | 
Well, Miſs Weſtern,” ſaid the lady, if you are 
not ina humour to ſee company this morning, you 
may retire to your own apartment; forT am not 
frighteped at his lordſhip, and muſt ſend for him 
up into my drefſing-room.” : 

Sophia thanked her ladyſhip, and withdrew ; and 
preſently afterwards Fellamar was admitted up ſtairs, 


KA-. 


By which it wwill appear how dangerous an advocate 
a lady is, when ſhe applies her eloquence to an ill 
purpeſe. | 


- 


\ HEN lady Bellaſton heard the young lord's 
ſcruples, ſhe treated them with the ſame 
diſdain with which one of thoſe ſages of the law, 
called Newgate ſollicitors, treats the qualms of con- 
' ſcience in a young witneſs. * My dear lord,“ ſaid 
ſhe, you certainly want a cordial. I muſt fend to 
© lady Edgely for one of her beſt drams. Fie upon 
it! have more reſolution, Are you frightened by 
the word rape? Or are you apprehenſive — ? 
Well! if the ſtory of Helen was modern, I ſhould 
think it unnatural. I mean the behaviour of Paris, 
not che fondneſs of the lady; for all women love 
a man of ſpirit. There is another ſtory of the 
Sabine ladies and that too, I thank heaven, is 
very ancient. - Your lordſhip, perhaps, will ad- 
mire my reading; but I think Mr, Hooke tells 
us, they made tolerable good wives afterwards, 
I fancy few of 'my married acquaintance were ra- 
viſhed by their huſbands.—“ Nay, dear lady Bel- 
laſton, ' cricd he, © don't ridicule me in this man- 
ner. Why, my good lord,” anſwered ſhe, do 
you 
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« you think any woman in England would not laugh 
at you in her heart, whatever prudery ſhe might 
© wear in her countenance ?——You force me to uſe 
© a ſtrange kind of language, and to betray my ſex 
moſt abominably: but I am contented with know. 
ing my intentions are good, and that I am endea- 
vouring to ſerve my coufin; for I think you will 
make her a good huſband notwithflanding this; or, 
upon my ſoul, I ſhould not even perſuade her to 
fling herſelf away upon an empty title. She ſhould 
not upbraid me hereafter with having loſt a man 
of ſpirit ; for that his enemies allow this poor 
young fellow to be.“ 1 
Let thoſe who have had the ſatisfaction of hearing 
re flections of this kind from a wife or a miſtreſs, de- 
clare whether they are at all ſweetened by comin 
from a female tongue, Certain it is, they ſuok 
deeper into his lordſhip than any thing which De- 
>». - wie or Cicero could haveſaid on the occaſion. 
Lady Belſaſton perceiving ſhe had fired the youn; 
lord's pride, began now, like a true orator, to rouſe 
other paſſions to its aſſiſtance, *©* My lord, ſays ſhe, 
in a graver voice, you will be pleaſed to remem- 
ber, you mentioned this matter to me firſt; for I 
0 would not appear to you in the light of one who 
is endeavonring to put off my couſin upon you. 
Fourſcore thouſand pounds do not ſtand in need of 
an advocate to recommend them. Nor dothMiſs 
Weſtern,” ſaid he, require any recommendation 
from her fortune; for, in my opinion, no woman 
ever had half her charms.'—* Yes, yes, my lord ;* 
replied the lady, looking in the glaſs,” there have 
c — women with more than half her charms, I aſ- 
ſure you; not that I need leſſon her on that ac- 
count: ſhe is a moſt delicious girl, that's certain ; 
and within theſe few hours ſhe will be in the arms 
of one, who ſurely doth not deſetve her, though I 
will give him his due, I believe he is truely a man 
© of ſpirit? *- | 
C1 hopy ſo, Madam,“ ſaid my lord; though I 
muſt own he doth not deſerve her ; for unleſs hea- 
* ven, 
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ven, or your ladyſhip diſappoint me, ſhe ſhall within 
* 


* that time be mine.” 

Well ſpoken, my lord,* anſwered the lady, E 
* promiſe you no diſappointment ſhall happenfrom my 
« fide; and within (his week I am convinced I ſhall 
«© call your lordſhip my couſin in public,” 

The remainder of this ſcene conſiſted entirely of 
raptures, excuſes, and compliment, very pleaſant to 
have heard from the parties; but rather dull when 
related at ſecond hand. Here, therefore, we ſhall put 
an end to this dialogue, and haſten to the fatal hour, 
when every thing was prepared for the deſtruction of 
poor Sophia. a 

But this being the moſt tragical matter in our whole 
hiſtory, we ſhall treat itin a chapter by uſelf, $ 


CHAP. V. 


C ontaining Some matters which may ae, and others. 
which may ſurprize the reader, 


HE. clock had now ſtruck ſeven, and poor So- 
phia, alone and melancholy, ſat reading a tra- 
gedy. It was the Fatal Marriage; and ſhe was now 
come to that part where the poor diſtreſſed Iſabella 
diſpoſes of her wedding-ring. 

Here the book dropped from her hand, and a ſhower 
of tears ran down into her boſom. In this fituation 
ſhe had continued a minute, when the door opened, 
and in came Lord Fellamar. Sophia, ſtarted from her 
chair at his entrance; and his lordſhip advancing for- 
wards, and making a low bow, ſaid, «Iam afraid. 
«. MiſsWeſtern, I break in upon you abruptly.— In- 
s deed my lord.“ ſays ſhe, I muſt own myſelf a 
little ſurpriſed at this unexpected viſit.— If this 
viſit be unexpected, Madam,” anſwered lord Fella- 
mar, my eyes muſt have been very faithleſs in- 
terpreters of my heart, when laſt-I had the honour 

© of ſeeing you: for ſurely you could not otherwiſe 
5 have hoped to detain my heart in your poſſeſſion, 
without receiving a viſit from its owner.“ Sophia, 
confuſed as ſhe was, anſwered this bombaſt (and very 


properly 
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roperly Ithink) witha look of inconceivable diſdain. 
My lord then made another and a longer ſpeech of the 
fame ſort. Upon which Sophia, trembling, ſaid, 
Am U really to conceive your lordſhip to be out of 
your ſenſes? Sure, my lord, there is no-other ex- 
cuſe for ſuch behaviour.” ©] am, indeed, Ma- 
dam, in the ſituation you ſuppoſe,” cries his lord- 
ſhipz and ſure you will pardon the effects of a 
frenzy which you yourſelf have occaſioned : for 
love hath ſo totally deprived me of reaſon, that I 
am ſcarce accountable for any of my actions.“ «Up. 
on my word, my lord,“ ſaid Sophia, I neither 
underſtand your words nor your behaviour. | 
Suffer me then, Madam, cries he, at your feet 
to explain both, by laying open my ſoul to you,and. 
declaring that I doat on you to the higheſt degree 
of diſtraction, O moſt adorable, moſt divine crea- 
ture! what language can expreſs the ſentiments of 
my heart?“ do aſſure you, mylord,* ſaid Sophia, 
I ſhall not ſtay to hear any more of this.! Do 
not,” cries he, think of leaving me thus cruelly: 
could you know half the torments which I feel, that 
tender boſom muſt pity what thoſe eyes have 
« cauſed.” Then fetching a deep ſigh, and laying 
hold of her hand, he ran on for ſome minutes in a 
ſtrain which would be little more pleaſing to the 
reader than it was to the lady; and at laſt concluded 
with a declaration, That if he was maſter or the 
world, he would lay it at her feet.“ Sophia then 
forcibly pulling away her hand from his, anſwered 
with much ſpirit, © I promiſe you, Sir, your world 
and its maſter, I ſhould ſpurn from me with equal 
© contempt.* She then offered to go, and lord Fel. 
lamar again laying hold of her hand ſaid, Pardon 
* me, my Held angel, freedoms which nothing 
but deſpair could have tempted me to take, Be- 
lieve me, cou!d I have had any hope that my title 
and fortune, neither of them inconſiderable, unleſs 
when compared with your worth, would have been 
accepted, I had in the humbleſt manner, preſented 
them to your acceptance. But I cannot loſe you. 
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— By heaven, I will ſooner part with my ſoul.— 
© You 
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© You are, you muſt, you ſhall be only mine.'—* My 
© lord,” ſays ſhe, © I intreat you to defiſt from a vain 
* purſuit; for, upon my honour, I will never hear 
vou on this ſubjet. Let go my hand, my lord; 
for I am reſolved td go from you this moment; 
© nor will 1 ever ſee you more.'—* Then, Madam,“ 
* cries his lordſhip, © I muft make the beſt uſe of this 
moment; for 1 cannot; nor will I live without, 
© you.'=—< What do you mean, my-lord ?* ſaid So- 
— — I will raiſe the family. — I have no fear, 

Madam, ' anſwered he, but of lofing you, and that 
* am reſolved to prevent, the only way which deſpair 

points to me. — He then caught her in his arms: 
upon which ſhe ſcreamed ſc loud, that ſhe muſt have 
alarmed ſome one to her aſſiſtance, had not lady Bel- 
laſton taken care to remove all ears. 

But a more lucky circumſtance happened for poor 
Sophia: another noiſe now broke forth, which almoſt 
drowned her cries; for now the whole houſe rang 
with, Where is ſhe? D— mme, I'll unkennel her 
* this inſtant. Show me her chamber, I ſay. Where 
© 1s my daughter? I know ſhe's in the houſe, and II. 
* ſee her if ſhe's above ground. Show me where ſhe 
is. — At which laſt words the door flew open, and 
in came *ſquire Weſtern, with his parſon, and a ſet 
of — rar at his heels. 

How miſerable muſt have been the condition of 
poor Sophia, when the enraged voice of her father was 

| welcome to her ears? Welcome indeed it was, and 
luckily did he come; for it was the only accident upon 
earth which could have preſerved the peace of her mind 
from being for ever 2 

Sophia, notwithſtanding her fright, preſently knew 
her father's voice ; and his lordſhip, notwithſtanding 
his e knew the voice of reaſon, which peremp- 
torily aſſured him, it was not now a time for the per- 

petraion of his villainy. Hearing, therefore, the 

voicet approach, and hearing likewiſe whoſe it was; 

(for s the *ſquire more than once roared forth the 

word aughter, ſo Sophia, in the midſt of her ſtrug- 

b gling, aried out upon her father;) he thought proper 
| torelinquiſh his prey, having only _ | 

and- 


— 
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handkerchief, and with his rude lips com mitted vio- 
lence on her lovely neck. | 

If the reader's imagination doth not aſſiſt me, 1 
ſhall never be able to deſcribe the ſituation of theſe 
two perſons when Weſtern came into the room. So- 
phia tottered into her chair, where ſhe ſat diſordered, 
pale, breathleſs, burſting with indignation at lord 
Fellamar ; affrighted, and yet more rejoiced at the 
arrival of her father. 

His lordſhip ſat down near her, with the bag of his 
wig hanging over one of his ſhoulders, the reſt of his 
dreſs being ſomewhat diſordered, and rather a greater 

roportion of linen than 1s uſual appearing at his 
oſom. As to the reſt, he was amazed, affrighted, 
vexed, and aſhamed. WI 

As to *ſquire Weſtern, he happened, at this time, 
to be overtaken by an enemy, which very frequently 
purſues, and ſeldom fails to overtake moſt of the 
country gentlemen of this kingdom. He was, literally . 
ſpeaking, drunk ; which circumſtance, together with 
his natural impetuoſity, could produce no other ef- 
fe, than his running immediately up to his daugh- 
ter, upon whom he tell foul with his tongue in the 
moſt inveterate manner; nay, he had probably com- 
mitted violence with his hands, had not the parſon in- 
. faying, © For heaven's ſake, Sir, animadvert 
that you are in the houſe of a great lady. Let me 
beg you to mitigate your wrath ; it ſhould miniſter 
* a fullneſs of ſatisfaction that you have found your 
daughter; for as to revenge, it belongeth not unto 
us. I diſcern great contrition in the countenance 
of the young lady. 1 ſtand aſſured, if you will 
© forgive her, the will repent her of all paſt offences, 
I Fo: return unto her duty.“ 

The ftrength of the parſon's arms had at firſt been 
of more ſervice than the ſtrength of his rhetoric, 
However, his laſt words wrought ſome effect, and 
the *(quire anſwered, * I'll forgee her if ſhe will ha 
un. If wot ha un, Sophy, I'll forgee thee all. Why 
doſt unt ſpeak ? Shat ha un! d——n me, ſhat ha 

un! Why doſt unt anſwer ? Was ever ſuch a ſtub- 
* born tuoad !* 
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© Let me intreat you, Sir, to be alittlemore mode- 
rate, ſaid the parſon ; you frightenthe young lady 
© ſo, that you deprive her of all power of utterance.” 

Power of mine a—? anſwered the ſquire. You 
© take her part then, do you? A pretty parſon truly, 
© to fide with an undutiful child. Yes, yes, I will 
« gee you a living with a pox. Il gee unto the 
devil ſooner.” 

© Thumbly crave your pardon, 'ſaid the parſon ; I 
* aſſure your worſhip, I meant no ſuch matter.” 

My lady Bellaſton npw entered the room, and came 
up to the ſquire, who no ſooner ſaw her, than, re- 
folving to follow the inſtructions of his fiſter, he made 
her a very civil bow, in the rural manner, and paid 
her {ome of his beſt compliments. He then imme- 
diately proceeded to his complaints, and ſaid, There, 
my lady couſin ; there ſtands the moſt undutiful child 
in the world: ſhe hankers after a beggarly raſcal, and 
won't marry one of the greateſt matches in all Eng- 
land, that we have provided for her.” 

Indeed, couſin Weſtern,* anſwered the lady, I 
am perfuaded you wrong my couſin. I am ſure ſhe 
© hath a better underſtanding. I am convinced ſhe 
© will not reſufe what ſhe rn be ſenſible is fo much 
* toher advantage.” " 

This was a wilful miſtake in lady Bellaſton; for ſhe 
well knew whom Mr. Weſtern meant; though per- 
haps ſhe- thought he would eaſily be reconciled to his 
lordſhip's propoſals. | 
© Do you hear there,“ quoth the *ſquire, what her 
. © ladyſhip ſays? All your family are for the match. 
© Come, Sophy, be a good girl, and be dutiful, and 
make your father happy. 

If my death will make you happy, Sir,” anſwered 
Sophia, © you will ſhortly be ſo.” 

* It's a lye, Sophy; it's a d 

* know it,“ faid the *ſquire. 

Indeed, Miſs Weſtern,” ſaid lady Bellaſton, you 
© injure your father ; he hath nothing in'view but - 
« your intereft in this match; and f and all your 
«© friends mnſt acknowledge the higheſt honour done 
« to your family in the propoſal,” 


n'd lye, and you 
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Ay, all of us,“ quoth the ſquire; © nay, it m5 


© no propoſal of mine. 'She knows it was her aunt 

* propoſed it to me firſt, Comme, Cup. once 

more let me beg you, to be a good girl, and gee 
me your conſent before your couſin.? 

Let me give. him your hand, couſin,* ſaid the 

lady. It is the faſhion now a-days to diſpenſe with 

time and long courtſhips.* _ : 

* Pugh,” ſaid the *ſquire, * what ſignifies time; 
© won't they have time enough to court afterwards ? 
* People may court very well after they have been 
© a bed together.“ ö | . 

As lord Fellamar was very well aſſured, that he 
was meant by lady Bellaſton, ſo never having heard 
nor ſuſpected a word of Blifil, he made no doubt of 
his being meant by the father. Coming up therefore 
to the *(quire, he ſaid—* Though I have not the ho- 
© nour, Sir, of being perſonally known to you; yet, 


© as I find I have the happineſs to have my propoſals 
accepted, let me intercede, Sir, in behalf of the. 
young lady, that ſhe may not be more ſolicited at 
this time.? | 7 | 
* You intercede, Sir!” ſaid the ſquire, why, who 
© the devil are you?” | | < 
Sir, I am lord Fellamar,” anſwered he, and am 
* the happy man, whom I hope you have done the 
* honour of accepting for a ſon-in-law.” 
Vou are a ſon of a b—-,* replied the *ſquire, 
* for all your laced coat, You my ſon-in-law, and 
be d——n'd to you?” | 
© I ſhall take more from you, Sir, than from any 
* man,” anſwered the lord; but I muſt inform you, 
* that I am not uſed to hear ſuch language without 
« reſentment.” | | 
© Reſent my a—,“ quoth the *ſquire. © Don't 
think I am afraid of ſuch a fellow as thee art! be- 
cauſe haſt got a ſpit there dangling at thy fide, 
Lay by your ſpit, and I'll give thee enough of 
* meddling with what doth not belong to thee, mm 
„I'll teach you to father-in.law me. PÞ'll lick thy 
jacket. - 


© It's 
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_ © It's very well, Sir,” ſaid my lord, I ſhall make 
© no diſturbance before the ladies. I am very well 
«© ſatisfied. Your humble Servant, Sir; lady Bella- 
£ ſton, your moſt obedient.” : 

His lordſhip was no ſooner gone, than lady Bel. 
laſton coming up to Mr. Weſtern, ſaid, Bleſs me, 
Sir, what have you done? You know not whom 
© you have affronted; he is a nobleman of the firſt 
© rank and fortune, and yeſterday made propoſals to 
your daughter; and ſuch as I am ſure you muſt ac- 

_ © cept with the higheſt pleaſure.” | 

| * Anſwerfor yourſelf, lady coufin,* ſaid the *ſquire, 
© I will have nothing to do with any of your lords. 
© My daughter ſhall have an honeſt country gentle- 
© man; I have pitched upon one for her, —and ſhe 
© ſhall ha'un.—I am ſorry for the trouble ſhe hath 
C gown your ladyſhip with all my heart.“ Lady Bel- 
laſton made a civil ſpeech upon the word trouble, to 
which the ſquire anſwered, © Why that's kind—and 
© I would do as much for your ladyſhip. To be ſure 
relations ſhould do for one another. Sol wiſh 
« your ladyſhip a good night, —Come, Madam, you 
* muſt go along with me by fair means, or VIl have 
you carried down to the coach.“ 
Sophia ſaid ſhe would attend him without force; 
but begged to go in a chair, for ſhe ſaid ſhe thould- 
not be able to ride any other way. 

© Prithee,* cries the ſquire, won't ut perſuade 
m ca nſt not ride in a coach, wouldſt? That's a 
pretty thing ſurely. No, no, V1! never let thee out 
* of my fight any more till art married, that I pro- 
© miſe thee.* Sophia told bim ſhe ſaw he was re- 
ſolved to break her heart. O break thy heart and 
© be d n'd, quoth he, if a good huſband will 


© break it. I don't value a braſs-varden, not a half- 
penny of any undutiful b— upon earth.“ He then 
took violently hold of her hand; upon which the 
parſon once more interfered, hegging him to uſe- 

gentle methods.. At that the *fquire thundered out 
à a curſe, and bid the parſon hold his tongue, ſaying,. 
© Ar'ntin pulpit now; when art a got up there Inever 


mind 
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mind what doſt ſay; but I won't be prieſt-ridden, 
nor taught how to behave myſelf by thee. I wiſh 
your ladyſhip a good night. 3 Sophy ; 
de a good girl, and all ſhall be well, Shat ha un; 
« dn me, ſhat ha un. - 6 
Mrs. Honour appeared below ſtairs, and with a low 
courteſy to the *ſquire, offered to attend her miſtreſs ; 
but he puſhed her away, ſaying, Hold, Madam, 
hold, you come no more near my houſe.'*—*< And, 
vill you take my maid away from me! ſaid Sophia, 
Ves indeed, Madam, will I,“ cries the ſquire: you 
need not fear being without a ſervant; I will get 
you another maid,and a better maid than this, who 
« © I'd lay five-pound to a crown, is no more a maid 
than my grannum. No, no, Sophy, ſhe ſhall con- 
« trive no more eſcapes, I promiſe you.“ He then 
packed up his daughter and the parſon into a hack - 
ney coach, after which he mounted himſelf, and or- 
dered it todrive to his lodgings, In the way thither 
he ſuffered Sophia to be quiet, and entertained him- 
ſelf with reading à lecture to the on on good 
manners, and a proper behaviour to his 50 = 
It is poſſible he might not ſo eaſily have carried off 
his daughter from lady Bellaſton, had that good lady 
defired to have detained her; but in reality, ſhe was 
not a little pleaſed with the confinement into which 
Sophia was going: and as her project with lord Fel- 
lamar had failed of ſucceſs, ſhe was well contented 
that other violent methods were now going to be uſed  - 
in favour of another man. cd th 


"CHAP. VI, | 
By what means the 'ſquire came to diſcaver his daughtor, 


HOUGH the reader in many hiſtories is ob- 
liged to digeſt much more 3 5 
pearances than this of Mr. Weſtern, withoat any ſa- 
tisfaction at all; yet, as we dearly love to oblige 
him whenever it is in aur power, we ſhall now pro- 
ceed to ſhow by what method the ſquire diſcovered 
where his daughter was, / ; 
n 


* 
_ 
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In the third chapter then of the preceding book, we 


ave a hint (for it is not our cuſtom to unfold at any 
time more than 8 for the occaſion) that Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick, who was very deſirousof reconciling herſelf 
to her uncle and aunt Weſtern, thought ſhe had a pro- 
bable opportunity, by the ſervice of preſerving Sophia 
from committing the ſame crime which had drawn on 
herſelf the anger of her family. After much delibe- 
ration therefore ſhe reſolved to inform her aunt Weſ- 
tern where her couſin was, and accordingly ſhe writ 
the following letter, whch we ſhall give the reader at 
length, for more reaſons than one. 


-£ Honoured Madam, 


* The occaſion of my writing this will perhaps 
make a letter of mine agreeable to my dear aunt, 
for the ſake of one of her. nieces, though I have 
little reaſon to hope it will be ſo on the account of 
another. 

Without more apology, as I was coming to 
throw my unhappy ſelf at your feet, I met, by 
the ſtrangeſt accident in the world, my couſin So- 
phy, whoſe hiſtory you are better acquainted with 
than myſelf, though, alas! I know infinitely too 
much ; enough indeed to ſatisfy me, that unleſs 
ſhe is immediately prevented, ſhe is in danger of 
running into the ſame fatal miſchief, which, by 
fooliſhly and ignorantly refuſing your moſt wiſe and 
prudent advice, I have unfortunately brought on 
myſelf | 

© In ſhort, I have ſeen the man, nay, I was moſt 
part of yeſterday in his company, and a charming. 
young fellow I promiſe you he is, By what ac- 
cident he came acquainted with me is too tedious 
to tell you now; but I have this morning changed 
my lodgings to avoid him, left he ſhould by my 
means diſcover my coufin ; for he doth not yet 
know where ſhe 1s, and it is adviſeable he ſhould 

© not, till my uncle hath ſecured her. No time 

therefore is to be loſt ; and J need only inform you, 
that ſhe is now with lady Bellaſton, whom I have 
+ © ſecn 


\ 
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« ſeen, and who hath, I find, a defign of concealing 
© her from her family. You know, Madam, ſne is a 
« ſtrange woman; but nothing could miſbecome me 
© more, than to preſume to give any hint to one of 
your great underſtanding, and great knowledge of 
the world, befides barely informing you of the mat- 
« ter of fact. Ak 1438 

I hope, Madam, the care which I have ſhown 
© on this occaſion for the good of my family, will 
recommend me again to the favour of a lady who 
* hath always exerted ſo much zeal for the honour 
and true intereſt of us all; and that it may be a 
means of reſtoring me to your friendſhip, which 
« hath made ſo great a part of my former, and is ſo 
* neceſſary to my future happineſs. I am . 
| With the utmoſt reſpe&, 

* honoured Madam, 
© your moſt dutiful obliged niece, 
© and moſt obedient 
2 * humble ſervant, 


„ HarkIET FITZPATRICK, 


Mr. Weſtern was now at her brother's houſe, 


where ſhe had reſided ever fince the flight of Sophia, 


in order to adminiſter comfort to the poor *ſquire in 
his affliction. Of this comfort, which ſhe doled out 
to him in daily portions, we have formerly given a 
ſpecimen. | | 

She was now ſtanding with her back to the fire, 
and, with a pinch of ſnuff in her hand, was dealing 
forth this daily allowance of comfort to the *ſquire, 
while he ſmoaked his afternoon pipe, when the re- 
ceived the above letter; which ſhe had no ſooner 
read than ſhe delivered into àim, ſaying, There, Sir, 
* there is an account of your loſt ſheep. Fortune 
* hath again reſtored her to you, and if you will be 
governed by my advice, it is poſſible you may yet 
© preſerve her.” - 

The *ſquire had no ſooner read the letter than he 
leaped from his chair, threw his pipe into the fire,'and 


5 | gave 
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ve a loud huzza for joy. He then fummoned his 
— called for his boots, and ordered the Che- 
valier and ſeveral other horſes to be ſaddled, and that 
parſon Supple ſhould be @mmediately ſent for. Hav- 
ing done this, he turned to his fiſter, caught her 
in his arms, and gave her a cloſe embrace, ſaying, 
© Zounds! you don't ſeem pleaſed; one would imagine 
© you was ſorry I have found the girl.“ | 
Brother, anſwered ſhe, the deepeſt politicians, 
© who ſee to the bottom, diſcover often a-very dif- 
© ferent aſpe& of affairs, from what ſwims on the 
«© ſurface. « It is true, indeed, things do look rather 
© leſs deſperate than they did formerly in Holland, 
when Lewis the Fourteenth was at the gates of 
Amfterdam ; but there is a delicacy required in this 
matter, which you will pardon me, brother, if I 
ſuſpe&t you want. There is a decorum to be uſed 
with a woman of figure, ſuch as lady Bellaſton, 
brother, which requires a knowledge of the world, 
ſuperior I am afraid to your's.” 
„ Siſter,” cries the *ſquire, © I know you have no 
opinion of my parts; but I'll ſhew you on this oc- 
caſion who is a fool. Knowledge quotha ! I have 
not been in the country ſo long without having ſome 
knowledge of warrants and the law of the land. I 
know 1 may take my own wherever I can find it, 
Show me my own daughter, and if I don't know 
how to come at her, I'll ſuffer you to cal me fool 
as long as I live, There be juſtices of peace in 
London, as well as in other places.“ 
« I proteſt,” cries ſhe, © you make me tremble for 
the event of this matter, which if you will proceed 
by my advice, you may bring to ſo good an iſſue. 
Do you really imagine, brother, that the- houſe of 
a woman of figure is to be attacked by warrants and 
brutal juſtices of the peace? I will inform you how 
to proceed. As ſoon as you arrive in town, and 
bave- got yourſelf into a decent dreſs (for indeed, 
brother, you have none at preſent fit to appear in) 
you muſt ſend your compliments to lady Bellaſton, 
and defire leave to wait on her. When you are ad- 
mitted to her preſence, as you certainly will be, 
* 
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and have told her your ſtory, and have made proper 
uſe of my name, (for þ think you only juſt know 
one another by ſight, though you are relations.) I 
am confident ſhe will withdraw her protection from 
my niece, who hath certainly impoſed upon her. 
This is the only method. Juſtices of peace, in- 
deed ! do you imagine any ſuch event.can arrive to 
a woman of figure. in a civilized nation? | 
Pn their figures,” cries the ſquire; *apretty 
civilized nation, truly, where women are above the 
law. And what muſt I ſtand ſending a parcel of 
compliments to a confounded whore, that keeps 
away a daughter from her own natural father? I 
tell you, ſiſter, I am not ſo ignorant as you think 
me.——l know you would have women above the 
law, but it is all a lye; 1 heard his lordſhip ſay 
at a Size, that no one is above the law. But this of 
yours is Hanover law, I ſuppoſe.” ee eee 
Mr. Weſtern, ' ſaid ſne, I think you daily im- 
prove in ignorance. I proteſt you are grown an 
* arrant bear.“ | 

No more a bear than yourſelf, ſiſter Weſtern,? 
ſaid the ſquire.— Poxl you may talk of your civility 
* an.you will. I am ſure you never ſhow any to me. 
IJ am no bear, no, nor no dog neither, though I 
know ſomebody, that is ſomething that begins with 
ab; but pox! I will ſhow you I have a got 
© more good manners than ſome folks.” 

Mr. Weſtern,” anſwered the lady, you may ſay 
© what you pleaſe, Fe wous me/priſe. de tcut mon cœur. 
© I ſhall not therefore be angry. Beſides, ag my 
* couſin with that odious Iriſh name juſtly ſays, I 
have that regard for the honour and true intereſt 
of my family, and that concern for my niece, who - 
is a part of it, that I have reſolved: to go to town 
myſelf upon this occaſion ; for indeed, indeed, 
brother, you are not a fit miniſter to be employed 
at a polite court. Greenland - Greenland ſhould 
* always be the ſcene of the tramontane negociation.“ 

© I thank heaven, ' cries the. ſquire, I don't un- 
* derſtand you now. You are got to your Hanove- 
* rian linguo, However, I'II thow you I ſcorn to be 
Vor. IX, C * behind 
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© behind-handin civility with you; and as you are not 
angry for what I have ſaid, ſo I am not angry for 
* what you have ſaid. Indeed I have always nde 
© it a folly for relations to quarrel; and if they do 
now and then give a haſty word, why people ſhould 
give and take; for my part, I never bear malice; 
© and I take it very kind of you to go up to London; 
for I never was there but twice in my life, and then 
I did not ſtay above a fortnight at a time, and to be 
© ſure I can't be expected to know much of the ſtreets 
and the folks in that time. I neyer denied that you 
© know'd all theſe matters better than I. For me to 
© diſpute that would be all as one, as for you to diſpute 
the management of a pack of dogs, or the finding 
< a hare ſitting, with me.*—* Which I promiſe you, 
ſays ſhe, © I never will.” Well, and I promiſe 
© you,” returned he, that I never will diſpute 
* Cother.? : 

Here then a league was ſtruck (to borrow a phraſe 
from the lady) between the contending parties ; and 
now the parſon arriving, and the horſes being ready, 
the *ſquire departed, having promiſed his ſiſter to 
follow her advice, and ſhe prepared to follow him the 
next day; Js, 

But having communicated theſe matters to the par- 
ſon on the road, they both agreed that the preſcribed 

formalities might very well be diſpenſed with ; and 
the *ſquire, having changed his mind, proceeded in 
the manner we have already ſeen. | 


CHAP. VII. 


In which warious misfortunes befel poor Jones. 


FFAIRS were in the aforeſaid ſituation when 
Mrs. Honour arrived at Mrs. Miller's, and called 
Jones out from the company, as we have before ſeen, 


with whom, when ſhe found herſclf alone, ſhe began 


as follows: ; 

O my dear Sir, how ſhall I get ſpirits to tell you; 
© you are undone, Sir, and my poor lady's undone, 
and Lam undone.'—* Hath any thing happened to 
„Sophia?“ cries Jones, ſtaring like a madman. * 1 
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* that is bad, cries Honour; O [ ſhall never get 
* ſuch another lady! O that I ſhould ever live to ſee 
this day!” At theſe words Jones turned pale as 


aſhes, trembled, and ſtammered; but Honour went 
on. O, Mr. Jones, I have loſt my lady for ever.“ 


* How! what! for heaven's ſake tell me. O my 


dear Sophia! * You may well call her ſo,* ſaid 
Honour; * ſhe was the deareſt lady to me, I ſhall 
* never have ſuch another place.” * D—n your 
place,“ cries Jones; where is? what! what is be- 
come of my Sophia ??—* Ay, to be ſure,” cries ſhe, 
* ſervants may be d—n'd. It fignifies nothing what 
* becomes of them, though they are turned away, 
and ruined ever ſo much. To be ſure they are not 
* fleſh and blood like other people. No to be ſure, 
© it ſignifies nothing what becomes of them.” — If 
« you have any pity, any compaſſion,” cries Jones, 
I beg you will inſtantly tell me what hath hap- 
« pened to Sophia ?*-—* To be ſure L have more pity 
* for you than you have for me,* anſwered Honour ; 
© I don't d—n you becauſe you have loſt the ſweeteſt 
* lady in the world. To be ſure you are worthy to 
© be pitied, and I am worthy to be pitied too: for 
* to be ſure if ever there was a good miſtreſs? 
What hath happened,” cries Jones, in almoſt a rav- 
ing fit, ——— * What? — What?” ſaid Honour 


8 


* you and for me. Her father 1s come to town, 
and hath carried her away from us both.“ Here 
Jones fell on his knees of thankſgiving that it was no 
worſe.—* No worſe !“ repeated Honour, what could 
© be worſe for either of us? He carried her off, ſwear- 
ing ſhe ſhould marry Mr. Blifil; that's for your com- 
© fort; and for poor me, I am turned out of doors.” 


Indeed, Mrs. Honour,” anſwered Jones, you fright- 


* ened me out of my wits. I imagined ſome moſt 
«* dreadful ſudden accident had happened to Sophia; 
* ſomething, compared to which, even the ſeeing her 
© married to Blifil would be a trifle ; but while there 
© 15 life, there are hopes, my dear Honour. Women 
in this land of liberty cannot be married by actual 


C 2 © true, 


* brutal force.. To be ſure, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, *that's 


+ 


* why the worſt that could have happened both for 
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true. There may be ſome hopes for you; but alack 
a day! what hopes are there for poor me? And to 
© be ſure, Sir, you mult be ſenſible I ſuffer all this 
upon your account. All the quarrel the *ſquire bath 
© to me is for taking your part, as I have done, againſt 
Mr. Blifil.—“ Indeed, Mrs. Honour, *anſwered he, 
© I am ſenſible of my obligations to you, and will 
© leave nothing in my power undone to make you 
© amends.*—* Alas, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, © what can make a 
« ſeryant amends for the loſs of one place, but the 
getting another altogether as good! Do not de- 
- — Mrs. Honour,” ſaid Jones, I hope to rein- 
* ftate you again in the ſame.* Alack-a-day, Sir,“ 
ſaid ſhe, * how can I flatter myſelf with ſuch hopes, 
© when I know it's a _ impoſſible; for the *ſquire 
js ſo ſet againſt me: and yet if you ſhould ever have 
my lady, as to be ſure I now hopes heartily you will; 
for you are a generous good-natured gentleman, 
and I am ſure you loves her, and to be ſure ſhe 
loves you as dearly as her own ſoul; it is a matter in 
vain to deny it; becauſe as why,every body that is in 
the leaſt acquained with my lady, muſt ſee it ; for, 
poor dear lady, ſbe can't diſſemble; and if two people 
who loves one another a'n't happy, why who ſhould 
be ſo? Happineſs don't always depend upon what 
people bas; beſides, my lady has enough for both. 
To be ſure, therefore,-as one may ſay, it would be 
all the pity in the world to keep two ſuch loviers 
aſunder; nay, I am convinced for my part, you 
will meet together at laſt; for if it is to be, there 
is no preventing it. If a marriage is made in hea- 
ven, all the juſtices of peace upon earth can't break 
it of. To be ſure L wiſhes that parſon Supple had but 
a little more ſpirit to tell the *ſquire of his wicked- 
neſs in endeavouring to force his daughter contrary 
to her liking ; but then his whole dependance is on 
the *ſquire, and ſo the poor gentleman, though he 
is a very religious good fort of man, and talks 
of the badneſs of ſuch doings behind the ſquire's 
back; yet he dares not fay his ſoul is his own to 
his face. To be ſure I never ſaw him make ſo bold as 
juſt now; I was afeard the ſquire would have 1 1 
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him. —I would not have your honour be melancholy, 
Sir, nor deſpair; things may go better, as long as 
vou are ſure of my lady, and that Jam certain you 
« may be; for ſhe never will be brought to conſent 
to marry any other man. Indeed, I am terribl 
afeard the *ſquire will do her a miſchief in his paſ- 
ſion : for he is a prodigious paſſionate gentleman, 
and I am afeard roo the lady will be brought to 
break her heart; for the is as tender-hearted-as a 
chicken; itis pity, methinks, ſhe had not a little 
of my courage, If I was in love with a young 
man, and my father offered to lock me up, I'd tear 
his eyes out, but I'd come at him; but then there's 
a great fortune in the caſe, which it is in her father's 
power either to give her or not; that to be ſure, 
may make ſome difference.” 

Whether Jones gave ſtrict attention to all the fore- 
going 8 or whether it was for want of any 
vacancy in the diſcourſe, I cannot determine; but 


he never once attempted to anſwer, nor did ſhe once 
flop, till Partridge-eame running into the room, and 


informed him that the great lady was upon the ſtairs. 

Nothing could equal the dilemma to which Jones 
was now reduced. Honour knew nothing of any ac- 
quaintance that ſubſiſted between him and lady Bel- 
laſton, and ſhe was almoſt the laſt perſon in the world 
to whom he would have communicated it. In this 
hurry and diſtreſs, he took (as is common enough) 
the worſt courſe, and inſtead of expoſing her to the 
lady, which would have been of little conſequence, he 
choſe to expoſe the lady to her; he therefore reſolved 
to hide Honour, whom he had but juſt time to con- 
vey behind the bed, and to draw the curtains. 

The hurry in which Jones had been all day engaged 
on account of his poor landlady and her family, the 
terrors occaſioned by Mrs. Honour, and the confuſion 
into which he was thrown by the ſudden arrival of 
lady Bellaſton, had altogether driven former thoughts 
out of his head; ſo that it never once occurred to his 
memory to act the part of a ſick man; which in- 
deed, neither the gaiety of his dreſs, nor the freſhneſs 
of his countenance, would have at all ſupported. 
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He received her ladyſhip therefore rather agreeably 
to her deſires, than to her expectations, with all the 
good humour he could muſterin his countenance, and 
without any real or affected appearance of the leaſt 
diſorder. 

Lady Bellaſton no ſooner entered the room, than 
- ſhe ſquatted herſelf down on the bed : © So my dear 
s 8 ſaid ſhe, © you find nothing can detain me 
* long from you. Perhaps I ought to be angry with 
you, that I have neither ſeen nor heard from you 
* all day ; for I perceive your diſtemper would have 
_ © ſuffered you to come abroad: nay, I ſuppoſe you 

have not ſat in your chamber all day dreſſed up like 
a fine lady to ſee 9 after a lying - in; but 
© however, don't think I intend to ſcold you: for I 
never will give you an excuſe for the cold behaviour 
© of a huſband, by putting on the ill humour of a 
wife. - | 
* Nay, lady Bellaſton, ' ſaid Jones, © I am ſure your 
* ladyſhip will not upbraid me with negle& of duty, 
when I only waited for orders. Who, my dear crea. 
© ture, hath reaſon to complain? Who miſſed an ap- 
© -pointment laſt night, and left an unhappy man to 
expect, and wiſh, and ſigh, and languiſh ? 

© Do not mention it, my dear Mr. Jones,” cried ſhe, 
If you knew the occaſion, you would pity me. In 
* ſhort, it is impoſſible to conceive what women of 
condition are obliged to ſuffer from the impertinence 
© of fools, in order to keep up the farce of the world. 
lam glad, however, all your languiſhing and wiſh» 
ing have done you no harm: for you never looked 
better in your life. Upon my faith! Jones, you 
might at this inſtant fit for the picture of Adonis.“ 

There are certain words of provocation which men 
of honour hold can only properly be anſwered by a 


blow. Among lovers poſſibly there may be ſome 


expreſſions which can be only anſwered by a kiſs. 
The compliment which lady Bellaſton now made 
Jones ſeems to be of this kind, eſpecially as it was 
attended with a look in which the lady conveyed 
more ſoft ideas than it was poſſible to expreſs with her 
tongue. N 8 | 
£5 Jones 
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Jones was certainly at this inſtant in one of the 
moſt diſagreeable and diſtreſſed fituations imaginable; 
for to carry on the compariſon we made uſe of before, 
though the provocation was given by the lady, Jones 
could not receive ſatis faction, nor ſo much as offer to 
aſk it, in the preſence of a third perſon; ſeconds in 
this kind of duels not being according to the law of 
arms. As this objection did not occur to lady 
Bellaſton, who was ignorant of any other woman 
being there but herſelf, ſhe waited ſome time in great 
aſtoniſhment for an anſwer from Jones, who conſcious 
of the ridiculous figure he made, ſtood at a diſtance, 
and not daring to give the proper anſwer, gave none 
at all, Nothing can be imagined more comic, nor 
yet more tra ical than this ſcene would have been, 
if it had laſted much __; The lady had already 
changed colour two or three times; had got up from 
the bed and fat down again, while Jones was wiſhin 
the ground to fink under him, or the houſe to fall 
on his head, when an odd accident freed him from 
an embarraſſment out of which neither the eloquence 
of a Cicero, nor the politics of = Machiavel, could 
have delivered him, without utter diſgrace. 

This was no other than the arrival of young Night- 
ingale dead drunk; or rather in that ſtate of drun- 
kenneſs which deprives men of the uſe of their 
2 without depriving them of the uſe of their 

imbs. 6 . 

Mrs. Miller and her daughters were in bed, and 
Partridge was ſmoaking his pipe by the kitchen fire ;- 
ſo that he arrived at Mr. Jones's chamber door with- 
out any interruption.  'This he burſt open, and was 
entering without any ceremony, when Jones Rarted 
from his ſeat, and ran to oppoſe him; which he did 
ſo effectually, that Nightingale never came far enough 
within the door to ſee who was fitting on the bed. 

Nightingale had in reality miſtaken Jones's apart- 
ment for that in which himſelf had lodged ; he there- 
fore ſtrongly inſiſted on coming in, often ſwearing 
that he would not be kept from his own bed. Jones, 
however, prevailed over ro and delivered him into 
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the hands of Partridge, whom the noiſe on the ſtairs 
ſoon ſummoned to his maſter's aſſiſtance, 

And now Jones was unwillingly obliged to return 
to his own apartment, where at the very inſtant of 
his entrance he heard lady Bellaſton venting an excla- 
mation, though not a very loud one; and at the ſame. 
time, ſaw her flinging herſelf into a chair in a vaſt 
agitation, which in a lady of a tender conſtitution 
would have been an hyſteric fit. | 
In reality, the lady, frightened with the ſtruggle be- 
tween the two men, of which ſhe did not know what 
would be the iflue, as ſhe heard Nightingale ſwear 
many oaths he would come to his own bed, attempted 
to retire to her known place of hiding, which to 
her great confuſion ſhe found already occupied by 
another, To | 
Is this uſage to be borne, Mr. Jones?“ cries the 
lady, «* —baſeſt of men? What wretch is this 
© to whom you have expoſed me ?*—* Wretch!' cries- 
Honour, burſting in a violent rage from her place of 
concealment © marry come up? —Wretch for- 
* ſooth !—— as poor a wretch as I am, I am honeſt ; 
6 mY is more than ſome folks who are richer can 
« ſay.” WS 

Jones, inſtead of applying himſelf directly to take 
off the edge of Mrs. Honour's reſentment, as a more 
experienced gallant would have done, fell to curſing 
his ſtars, and lamenting himſelf as the moſt unfortu- 
nate man in the world; and preſently after, addreſs- 
ing himſelf to lady Bellaſton, he fell to ſome very ah- 
ſurd proteſtations of innocence. By this time the lady 
having recovered the uſe of her reaſon, which ſhe 
had as ready as any woman in the world, eſpecially 
on ſuch occaſions, calmly replyed ; Sir, you need 
make no apologies, fee now who the perſon is; I 
© did not at firſt know Mrs, Honour; but now 1 do, 
I can ſuſpect nothing wrong between her and you; 
and I am ſure ſhe is a woman of too good ſenſe to 
put any wrong conſtructions upon my viſit to you; 

i have been always her friend, and it may be in my 
power to be much more fo hereafter.” 


Mrs. 
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Mrs, Honour was altogether as placable, as ſhe 
was paſſionate. Hearing therefore lady Bellafton af» 
ſume the ſoft tone, ſhe likewiſe ſoftened her's 
I'm ſure, Madam,” ſays ſhe, © I have been always 
ready to acknowledge your ladyſhip*'s friendſhips to 
me; ſure I never had ſo good a friend as your lady- 
© ſhip——and to be ſure now I ſee it is your ladyſhip 
* that I ſpoke to, I could almolt bite.my tongue off 
for very mad, —T conſtructions upon your lady- 
* ſhip——to be ſure it doth not become a ſervant as ” 
© am to think about ſuch a great lady I mean [ 
* was a ſervant: for indeed I am nobody's ſervant now, 
© the more miſerable wretch is me-— I have loſt the 
* beſt miſtreſs.'——Here Honour thought fit to pro- 
duce a ſhower of tears, © Don't cry child,“ ſays 
the good lady, Ways perhaps way be found to make 
* you amends, Come to me to-morrow morning.“ 
She then took up her fan which lay on the ground, 
and without even looking at Jones, walked very maje- 
ſtically out of, the room; there being a kind of dig- 
nity in the impudence of women of quality, which 
their inferiors vainty aſpire to attain to in circum- 
ſtances of this nature. e 

Jones followed her down ſtairs, often offering her 
his hand, which ſhe abſolutely refuſed him, and got 
into her chair withont taking any notice of him as he 
ſtood bowing before her. A 

At his return up ſtairs, a long dialogue paſſed be- 
tween him and Mrs. Honour, while ſhe was adjuſting 
herſelf after the diſcompoſure ſne had undergone. 
The ſabje& of this was his infidelity to her young 
lady ; on which ſhe enlarged with great bitterneſs ; 
but Jones at laſt found means to reconcile her, and 
not only ſo, but to obtain a promiſe of moſt invio- 
lable ſecrecy, and that ſhe would the, next morning 
endeavour to find ont Sophia, and bring him a further 
account of the proceedings of the *{quire, 


Thus ended this unfortunate adventure to the ſatis» - * 


faction only of Mrs. Honour; for a ſecret (as ſome of 
my readers will perhaps acknowledgefromexperience) 
is often a very valuable poſſeſſion: and that not only 
to thoſe who faithfully w_ it, but ſometimes to ſuch. 
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as whiſper it about till it comes to the ears of every 
one, except the ignorant perſon, who pays for the ſup- 
poſed concealing of what is publickly known. 


CA 3, YI, * 
Short and faveet. 


| {pam ary ny all the obligations ſhe had re- 
ceived from Jones, Mrs. Miller could not for- 
bear in the morning ſome gentle remonſtrances for 
the hurricane which had happened the preceding 
night in his chamber. Theſe were however ſo gentle 
and ſo friendly; proſeſſing, and indeed truely, to aim 
at nothing more than the real good of Mr. Jones 
himſelf, that he, far from being offended, thankfully 
received the admonition of the good woman, expreſſed 
much concern for what had paſſed, excuſed it as well 
as he could and promiſed never moreto bring the ſame 
- diſturbances into the houſe. | , 

But though Mrs. Miller did not refrain from a 
ſhort expoſtulation in private at their firſt meeting; 
yet the occaſion of his being ſummoned down ſtairs 
that morning was of a much more agreeable kind ; 
being indeed to perform the office of-a father to Miſs 
Nancy, and to give her in wedlock to Mr. Nightin- 
gale, who was now ready dreſſed, and full as ſober as 
many of my readers will think a man ought to be who 
receives a wife in ſo imprudent a manner, 

And here perhaps it may be proper to account for 
the eſcape which this young gentleman had made 
from his uncle, and for his appearance inthe condition 
in which we have ſeen him the night before. J 

Now, when the uncle had arrived at his lodgings 
with his nephew, partly to indulge his own incli. 
nations (for he dearly loved his bottle) and partly to 
driqualify his nephew from the immediate execution 
of his purpoſe, he ordered wine to be fet on the 
table; with which he ſo briſkly plyed the young gen- 
tleman, that this latter, who, though not much uſed 
to drinking, did not deteſt it ſo as to be guilty of 
diſobedience, or want of complaiſance by refuling, 
was ſoon completely finiſhed, | 

Juſt 
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Juſt as the uncle had obtained this victory, and 
was reparing a bed for his nephew, a 8 ar- 
rived with a piece of news, which ſo entirely diſeon - 
certed and ſhocked him, that he in a moment loſt all 
conſideration for his nephew, and his whole mind be- 
came entirely taken up with his own concerns. 

This ſudden and afflicting news was no leſs than 
that his daughter had taken the opportunity of almoſt 
the firſt moment of his abſence, and had gone off with 
a neighbouring young clergyman ; againſt ' whom, 
though her father could have had but one objection, 
namely, that he was worth nothing, yet ſhe had never 
thought proper to communicate her amour even to 
that father ; and ſo artfully had ſhe managed, that it 
had never been once ſuſpected by any, till now that 
it was conſummated, 

Old Mr. Nightingale no ſooner received this ac- 
count, than in the utmoſt confuſion he ordered a 
poſt. chaiſe to be inſtantly got ready, and having re- 
commended his nephew to the care of a ſervant, he 
directly left the houſe, ſcarce knowing what he did, 
nor whitker he went. 2 

The uncle being thusdeparted, when the ſervant came 
to attend the nephew to bed, had waked him for that 
N and had at laſt made him ſenſible that his 
uncle was gone, he, inſtead of accepting the kind 
offices tendered him, inſiſted on a chair being called; 
with this the ſervant, who had received no ſtrict or- 
ders to the contrary, readily complied; and thus be- 
ing conducted back to the houſe of Mrs Miller, he 
had ſtaggered up to Mr. Jones's chamber, as hath been 
before recounted. | 

This bar of the uncle being now removed (though 
young Nightingale knew not as yet in what manner) 
and all parties being quickly ready, the mother, Mr. 
Journ Mr. Nightingale, and his love, ſtepped into a 

ackney coach, which conveyed him to Doctor's 
Commons; where Miſs Nancy was, in vulgar lan- 
guage, ſoon made an honeſt woman, and the poor 
mother became, in the pureſt ſenſe of the word, one 


of the happieſt of all human beings, 
C6 And 
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And now, Mr. Jones having ſeen his good offices 
to that poor woman and her family brought to a 

happy concluſion, began to apply himſelf to his own 
concerns; but here, left many of my readers ſhould 
cenſure his folly for thus troubling himſelf with the 
affairs of others, and leſt ſome few ſhould think he 
ated more diſintereſtedly than indeed he did, we 
think proper to aſſure our reader, that he was fo far 
from being unconcerned in this matter, that he had 
indeed a very conſiderable intereſt in bringing it to 
that final conſummation. 

To explain this ſeeming paradox at once, he was 
one who could truly ſay with him in Terence, Homo 
Jum, nihil humani a me alienum puto. He was never 
an indifferent ſpeQator of the miſery or happineſs of 
any one; and he felt either the one or the other in 

reat proportion as he himſelf contributed to either. 
He could not therefore be the inſtrument of raiſing 
a whole family from the loweſt ſtate of wretched- 
neſs to the higheſt pitch of joy without conveying 
great felicity to himſelf; more perhaps than worldly 
men often purchaſe to themſelves by undergoing the 
moſt ſevere labour, and often by wading through the 
deepeſt iniquity. 

Thoſe readers who are of the ſame complexion 
with him, will perhaps think this ſhort chapter con- 
tains abundance of matter; while others may pro- 
bably wiſh, ſhort as it is, that it had been totally 
ſpared as impertinent to the main deſign, which I 
10 ppoſe they conclude is to bring Mr. Jones to the gal- 
lows, or, if poſſible, to a more deplorable cataſtrophe. 


r 
Containing love - lelters of ſeveral ſorts. 


R. Jones at his return home, found the follow- 
ing letters lying on his table, which he luck- 
ily opened in the order they were ſent, * 


Wan 


© Sarely L at under ſome ſtrange infatuation; I 


* cannot keep my reſolutions a moment, however 
© ſtrongly 
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* ſtrongly made or juſtly founded _Laſt night Lre- 
ſolved never to ſee you more; this morning I am 
willing to hear if you can, as you ſay, clear up this 
affair. And yet I know that to be impoſſible. I 
have ſaid every thing to myſelf which you can in- 
vent. Perhaps not. Perhaps your invention is 
ſtronger. Come to me, therefore, the moment you 
receive this. If you can forge an excuſe, I almoſt 
promiſe you to believe it. Betrayed to——l will 
think no more. Come to me diredly.— This 
is the third letter I have writ, the two former are 
burnt I am almoſt inclined to burn this too — 
I with I may preſerve my ſenſes, Come to me 
preſently.” 
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LETTER I. 


If you ever expect to be forgiven, or even ſuf- 
« fered within my doors, come to me this inſtant.” 


LETTER III. 
I now find you was not at home when my notes 
came to your lodgings. The moment you receive 
this let me ſee you: I ſhall not ſtir out; nor 


ſhall any body be let in but yourſelf, Sure nothing 
can detain you long. | | 


Jones had juſt read over theſe three billets, when 
Mr. Nightingale came into the room. Well Tom,“ 
ſaid he, any news from lady Bellaſton, after laſt 
* night's adventure ?* for it was now no ſecret to 
any one in that houſe who the lady was.) The lady 
© Bellaſton ?* anſwered Jones very gravely. Nay, 
* dear Tom, ' cries Nightingale, don't be ſo reſerved 
to your friends, ough I was too drunk to ſee 
* her laſt night, I ſaw her at the maſquerade. Do 
« you think I am ignorant who the queen of the 
«* fairies is?“. And did you really then know the 
© lady at the maſquerade ?” ſaid Jones. * Yes, upon 
my ſoul, did I,” ſaid Nightingale, and have given 
© you twenty hints of it ſince, though you ſeemed al- 


ways ſo tender on that point, that I would not ſpeak . 


« plainly, I fancy, my friend, by your extreme nicety 
| | © I 
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in this matter, you are not ſo well acquainted with 
the character of the lady, as with her perſon. Don't 
* be angry, Tom, but upon my honour, you are not 
the firſt young fellow ſhe hath debauched. Her re- 
© putation is in no danger, believe me.” 

Though Jones had no reaſon to imagine the lady 
to have been of the veſtal kind when this amour be- 
gan; yet as he was throughly ignorant of the town, 
and had very little acquaintance in it, he had yet no 
knowledge, of that character which is vulgarly called 
a demirep; that is to ſay, a woman who intrigues 
with every man ſhe likes, under the name and ap- 

arance of virtue; and who, though ſome over- nice 

adies will not be ſeen with her, is viſited (as they 
term it) by the whole town; in ſhort, whom every 
body knows to be what no body calls her. 

When he found, therefore, that Nightingale was 
perfectly acquainted with his intrigue, and began to 
ſuſpect, that ſo ſcrupulous a delicacy as he had hither- 
to obſerved, was not quite neceſſary on the occaſion, 
he gave a latitude to his friend's tongue, and defired 
bim to ſpeak plainly what he knew, or had ever 
heard of the lady. | 

Nightingale, who in many other inſtances was ra- 
ther too effeminate in his diſpoſition, had a pretty 
firong inclination to tittle-tattle. He had no ſooner, 
therefore, received a full liberty of ſpeaking from 
Jones, than he entered upon a long narrative con- 
cerning the lady; which as it contained mavy parti- 
culars highly to her diſhonovr, we have too great a 
tenderneſs for all women of condition to repeat. We 
would cautiouſly avoid giving an opportunity to the 
- future commentators on our works, of making any 

malicious applicaticn ; and of forcing us to be, againſt 
dur will, the author of ſcandal, which never entered 
into our head. 

Jones, being very attentively heard all thatNight- 
ingale had to ſay, fetched a deep figh, which the 

other obſerving; cried;- * Hey-day! why thou art 
not in love, 1 hope! Had | imagined my- ſtories 
* would have affected you, I promiſe you ſhould never 
have heard them.. O my dear friend,” cries Jones, 
; Jam 
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I am ſo entangled with this woman, that I know 
© not how to extricate myſelf, In love indeed! no, 
my friend, but Jam under obligations to her, and 
very great ones. Since you know ſo much, I will 
be very explicit with you. It is owing perhaps ſolely 
to her, that I have not before this, wanted a bit of 
bread. How can I poſſibly deſert ſuch a woman? 
and yet I muſt deſert her, or be guilty of the 
blackeſt treachery to one, who deſerves infinitely 
better of me than ſhe can : a woman, my Night- 
ingale, for whom I have a paſſion which few can 
have an idea of. I am half diſtracted with doubts. 
how to act And is this other, pray, an honour- 
able miſtreſs ?? cries Nightingale. Honourable !? 
nſwered Jones; no breath ever yet durſt ſully her 
reputation, The ſweetcſt air is not purer, the 
limpid flream not clearer than her honour. She is 
all over, both in mind and body, conſummate per 
fection. She is the moſt beautiful creature in the 
univerſe ; and yet ſhe: is miſtreſs of ſuch noble, 
elevated qualities, that though ſhe is never from my 
thoughts, I ſcarce ever think of her beauty, but 
when l ſee it. And can you, my good friend.“ 
cries Nightingale, with ſuch an engagement as this 
* upon your hands, hefitate a moment about quit- 
ing ſuch a '—* Hold,” faid Jones, no more 
© abuſe of her; I deteſt the thought of ingraitude.” 
© Pooh !* anſwered the other, you are not the firſt 
* upon whom ſhe hath conferred obligations of this 
© kind. ©: She is remarkably liberal where ſhe likes; 
though, let me tell you, her favours are ſo pru- 
* dently beſtowed, that they ſhould rather raiſe a 
man's vanity, than his gratitude.” In ſhort, Night- 
ingale proceeded ſo far on this head, and told his 
friend ſo many ſtories of the lady, which he ſwore 
to the truth of, that he entirely removed all the eſteem 
for her from the breaſt of Jones ; and his gratitude 
was leſſened in proportion. Indeed he began tolook 
on all the favours he had received, rather as wages 
than benefits, which not only depreciated her, * 
himſelf too, in his own conceit, and put him quite out 
of humour with both. From this diſguſt, his mind, 
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by a natural tranſition, turned towards Sophia : her 
virtue, her purity, her love to him, her ſufferings 
on his account, filled all his thoughts, and made his 
commerce with ladyBellaſton appear ſtill more odious. 
The reſult of all was, that though his turning himſelf 
out of her ſervice, in which light he now ſaw his 
affair with her, would be the loſs of his bread; yet 
he determined to quit her, if he could but find a 
bandſome pretence ; which 2 communicated te 
bis friend, Nightingale conſidered a little, and then 
ſaid, © I have it, my boy! I have found out a ſure 
method: propoſe marriage to her, aud I would 
© venture hanging upon the ſucceſs, —“ Marriage! 
cries Jones. Ay, propoſe marriage, anſwered Night- 
* ingale, and ſhe will declare off in a moment, I 
© knew a young fellow whom ſhe kept formerly, who 
made the offer to her in earneſt, and was preſently 
turned off for his pains.” 

Jones declared he could not venture the experi- 
ment. Perhaps, ſaid he, * ſhe may be leſs ſhocked 
© at this propoſal from one. man than from another. 
And if ſhe ſhould take me at my word, where am! 
© then? Caught in my own trap,and undone for ever.” 
No; ' anſwered Nightingale, not if I can give you 
an expedient, by which you may, at any time, get 
© out of the trap.”——*< What expedient can that 
© be?” replied Jones. © This,” anſwered Nightingale. 
* The young fellow I mentioned, who 1s one of the 
* moſt intimate acquaintances I have in the world, is 
© ſo angry with her for ſome ill offices ſhe hath ſince 
* done him, that I am ſure he would, without any 
„difficulty, give you a fight of her letters; upon 
* which you may decently break with her ; and de- 
* clare off before the knot is tyed, if ſhe ſhould really 
© bewilling to tie it, which I am convinced ſhe will 
© not.? 

After ſome heſitation, Jones, upon the ſtrength of 
this aſſureance, conſented ;- but as he ſwore he wanted 
the confidence to propoſe the matter to her face, 
he wrote the following letter, which Nightingale 


dictated, | 
Madam, 
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© Madam, 


I I am extremely concerned, that, by an unfortu- 
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nate engagement abroad, I ſhould have miſſed re- 
ceiving the honour of your ladyſhip's commands 
the moment they came; and the delay which I 
muſt now ſuffer of vindicating myſelf to your lady- 
ſhip, greatly adds to this misfortune. O lady Bel- 
laſton, what a terror have I been in, for fear your 
reputation ſhould be expoſed by theſe perverſe acci- 
dents, There is one only way to ſecure it. I need 
not name what that is. Only permit me to ſay, 
that as your honour is as dear to me as my own 
ſo my ſole ambition is to have the glory of layin 

my liberty at your feet; and believe me — 
aſſure you, Ican never be made completely happy, 
without you generouſly beſtow on me a legal right 
of calling you mine for ever. I am, 


Madam, 
* with moſt profound reſpect, 
your ladyſhip's moſt obliged, 
' © g9bedient humble ſervant, 
Tromas Jones. 


To this the preſently returned the following anſwer: 


© Sir, 


When I read over your ſerious epiſtle, I could 
from its coldneſs and formality, have ſworn that 
you had already the legal right you mention ; nay, 
that we had for many years, compoſed that mon- 
ſtrous animal a huſband and wife. Do you really 
then imagine me a fool? or do you fancy yourſelf 
capable of ſo entirely perſuading me out of my 
ſenſes, that I ſhould deliver my whole fortune into 
your power, in order to enable you to ſupport your 
pleaſures at my expence, Are theſe the proofs of 
love which I expected ? Is this the return for. 
but I ſcorn to upbraid you, and am in great admi- 
ration of your profound reſpect. 5 1 1 
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. S. I am prevented from reviſing :=— Perhaps I 
* have ſaid more than I meant. Come to me at 
eight this evening.“ 
© Jones, by the advice of his privy- council, replied. 
Madam, 


© Tt is impoſſible to ex preſs how much I am ſhocked 
"© at the ſuſpicion you entertain of me. Can Lady Bel- 
* laſton have conferred favours on a man whom ſhe 
could believe capable of ſo baſe a deſign? or can 
© ſhe treat the moſt ſolemn tie of love with contempt ? 
Can you imagine, Madam, that if the violence of 
« my paſſion, in an unguarded moment, overcame 
the tenderneſs which I have for your horour, that I 
would think of * evict; in the continuance 
| © of an intercourſe w ich could not poſſibly eſcape 
£ long the notice of the world; and which, when diſ- 
covered, muſt prove ſo fatal to your reputation? 
© If ſuch be your opinion of me, I muſt pray for a 
* ſudden opportunity of returning thoſe pecuniary 
C obligations, which I have been ſo unfortunate to 
receive at your hands; and for thoſe of a more 
© tender kind, I ſhall ever remain, c.“ And fo con- 
cluded in the very words with which he had con- 
cluded the former letter. 


| The lady anſwered as follows : 


I ſee you are a villain; andIdeſpiſe you from my 
© ſoul, If you come here, I ſhall not be at home.” 


Though Jones was well ſatisfied with his deliver- 
ance from a thraldom which thoſe who have ever ex- 
perienced it, will, I apprehend, allow to be none of 

the lighteſt, he was not, however, perfectly eaſy in 
his mind. There was in this ſcheme too much of 
fallacy to ſatisfy one who utterly deteſted every ſpecies 
of falſehood or diſhoneſty : nor would he, indeed, have 
ſubmitted to put it in practice, had he not been in- 
volved in a diſtreſsful ſituation, where he was obliged 
to be guilty of ſome diſhonour, either to tne one lady 
or the other; and ſurely the reader will allow, that 
every good principle, as well as love, pleaded ſtrong - 
ly in favour of Sophia. ] | 
Night- 


— 


-W 
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Nightingale highly exulted in the ſucceſs of his 
ſtratagem, upon which he received many thanks, and 
much applauſe from his friend. He — Dear 
Tom, we have conferred very different obligations 
* on each other, To me you owe the regaining your 
liberty; to you | owe the loſs of mine, But if you 
are as happy in the one inſtance as I am in the 
other, I promiſe you, we are the two happieſt fel- 
© lows in England.“ WEI * 

The two gentlemen were now ſummoned down to 
dinner, where Mrs. Miller, who performed herſelf the 
office of cook, had exerted her beſt talents, to cele.. 
brate the wedding of her daughter, This joyful cir- 
cumſtance ſhe aſcribed principally to the friendly be- 
haviour of Jones, her whole ſoul was fired with gra- 
titude towards him, and all her looks, words, and 
actions, were ſo buſy in expreſſing it, that her 
daughter, and even her new ſon-in-law, were very 
little the objects of her conſideration. 

Dinner was juſt ended when Mrs, Miller received a 
letter; but as we have had letters enough in this 
chapter, we ſhall communicate the contents in our 


next. 
CHAF £ 
Conſiſting partly of fats, and partly of obſervations 
: | upon them. 


HE letter then which arrived at the end of the 

preceding chapter was from Mr. Allworthy, 

and the purport of it was his intention to come im- 

mediately to town, with his nephew Blifil, and a de- 

fire to be accommodated with his uſual lodgings, 

which were the firſt floor for himſelf, and the ſecond 
for his nephew. \ 

The chearfulneſs which had before diſplayed itſelf 
in the countenance of the poor woman, was a little 
clouded on this occaſion. This news. did indeed a 
good deal diſconcert her. To requite ſo difintereſted 
a match with her daughter, by preſently turning her 
new ſon-in-law out of doors, appeared to her very 
unjuſtifiable on the one hand; and on the other, the 
could ſcarce bear the thoughts of making any excuſe 

ta 
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to Mr. Allworthy, after all the obligations received 
from him, for depriving him of lodgings which were 
indeed ſtrictly his due: for that gentleman, in con- 
ferring all his numberleſs benefits on others, acted by 
a rule diametrically oppoſite to what is practiſed by 
moſt generous people, He contrived, on all occa- 
ſions, to hide his beneficence not only from the 
world, but even from the object of it. He conſtantly 
uſed the words Lend and Pay, inſtead of Give; and 
by every other method he could invent, always leſ- 
fened with his tongue the fayours he conferred while 
he was heaping them with both his hands, When he 
ſettled the annuity of gol. a year, therefore on Mrs, 
Miller, he told her, It was in conſideration of al- 
* ways having her firſt floor when he was in town, 
© (which he 3 ever intended to be) but that ſhe 
s might lett it at any other time, for that he would al- 
* ways ſend her a month's warning.* He was now, 
however, hurried to town ſo ſuddenly that he had no 
opportunity of giving ſuch notice; and this hurry pro- 
bably prevented him, when he wrote for his lodgings, 
adding, if they were then empty : for he would moſt 
certainly have been well fatisied to have relinquiſhed 
them on aleſs ſufficient excuſe than what Mrs, Miller 
could now have made. | 

But there are a ſort of perſons, who, as- Prior ex- 
ON" well remarks, direct their conduct by ſome- 
thing 


Beyond the fix'd and ſettled rules 
Of vice and virtue in the ſchools ; 
Beyond the letter of the law. 


To theſe it is ſo far from being ſufficient that their 
defence would acquit them at the Old-Bailey, that 
they are not even contented, though conſcience, the 
ſevereſt of all judges, ſhould diſcharge them. Nothin 
ſhort of the fair and honourable will ſatisfy the deli- 
cacy of their minds; and if any of their actions fall 
ſhort of this mark, they mope and pine, are as uneaſy 
and reſtleſs as a murderer, who 1s afraid of a ghoſt, or 
of the hangman, | 3 

IS, 
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Mrs. Miller was one of theſe. She could not con. 
ceal her uneaſineſs at this letter; with the contents of 
which ſhe had no ſooner acquainted the company, 
and given ſome hints of her diftreſs, than Jones, 'her 
good angel, preſently relieved her anxiety. * As for 
* myſelf, Madam,“ ſaid he, © my lodging is at your 
« ſervice at a moment's warning: and Mr. Nightin- 
«* gale, I am ſure, as he cannot yet prepare a houſe - 
« fit to receive his lady, will conſent to return to his 
new lodging, whither Mrs. Nightingale will cer- 
« tainly conſent to go.“ With which propoſal both 
huſband and wife inſtant! agreed. 

The reader will eaſily believe, that the cheeks of 
Mrs. Miller began again to glow with additional gra- 
titude to Jones; but perhaps it may be more diffi- 
cult to perſuade him, that Mr. Jones having, in his 
laſt ſpeech, called her daughter Mrs. Nightingale 
(it being the firſt time that agreeable ſound had ever 
reached her ears) gave the fond mother more ſatiſ- 
faction, and warmed her heart more towards Jones, 
than his having diſſipated her preſent anxiety, 

The next day was then appointed for the removal 
of the new-married couple, and of Mr, Jones, who 
was likewiſe to be provided for in the ſame houſe with 
his friend, And now the ſerenity of the company 
was again reſtored, and they paſſed the day in the 
utmoſt chearfulneſs, all except Jones, who, though 
he outwardly accompanied the reſt in their 8 
felt many a bitter pang on the account of his Sophia; 
which were not a little heightened by the news'of 
Mr. blifil's coming to town (for he clearly ſaw the 
intention of his journey 5 and what greatly aggra- 
vated his concern was, that Mrs. Honour who had 
promiſed to enquire after Sophia, and to make her re- 
port to him early the next evening, had diſappointed 

im. 

In the ſituation that he and his miſtreſs were in at 
this time, there were ſcarce any grounds for him to 
hope, that he ſhould hear any good news; yet he 
was as impatient to ſee Mrs. Honour, as if he had 
expected ſhe would bring him a letter with an aſſigna- 
tion in it from Sophia, and bore the diſappointment 

- as 
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as ill. Whether this impatience aroſe from that na- 

tural weakneſs of the human mind, which makes it 
defirous to know the worſt, and renders uncertainty 
the moſt intolerable of pains; or whether he til! 
flattered himſclf with ſome ſecret hopes, we will not 
determine. But that it might be the laſt, whoever 
has loved cannot but know. For of all the powers 
exerciſed by this paſſion over our minds, one of the 
moſt wonderful 1s that of ſupporting hope in the 
midſt of deſpair. Difficulties, improbabilities, nay 
impoſſibilities are quite overlooked by it; ſo that to 
any man extremely in love, may be applied what 
Addiſon ſays of Cæſar, | 


The Alps, and Pyrenzans, fink before him, 


Yet ĩt is equally truy, that the ſame paſſion will ſome. 
times make mountains of mole-hills, and produce de- 
ſpair in the midft of hope; but theſe cold fits laſt not 
long in good conſtitutions. Which temper Jones was 
now in, we leave the reader to gueſs, having no ex- 
act information about it; but this is certain, that he 
had ſpent two hours in expectation, when being un- 
able any longer to conceal his uneaſineſs, he retired 
to his room ; where his anxiety had almoſt made him 
frantick, when the N was brought him 
from Mrs. Honour, with which we ſhall preſent the 
reader verbatim & literatim. 
_ a 8 

* I ſhud fartenly haf kaled on you a cordin too 
mi prommiſs haddunt it binn that hur laſhipp pre- 
* vent mee; for too bee ſur, Sir, you noſe very well 
that evere perſun muſt luk furſt at ome, and ſar- 
© tenly ſuch anuther offar mite not ave ever hapned, 
* ſo as I ſhud ave been juſtly to blam, had I not ex- 
- © cepted of it when her laſhip was ſo veri kind as to 
© oftar to mak mee hur one uman without me ever 
© aſking any ſoch thing, to bee ſur ſhee is won of 
© thee beſt ladis in thee wurld, and pepil who ſaſe 
to the kontrari-muſt bee veri wiket pepil in thare 
* harts To be fur if ever I ave fad any thing of 


that kine it as bin thru ignorens and I am hartili 


« ſorri 
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* ſorri for it. I noſe your onur to be a genteelman - 
© of more onur and oneſty, if I ever ſaid ani ſuch 
thing, to repete it to hurt a pore ſervant that as 
alwais ad thee grateſt reſpect in thee world for ure 
onur. To bee fur won ſhud kepe wonstyng within 
wons teeth, for no boddi noſe what may hapen ; 
and too bee ſur if ani boddi ad tolde mee yeſter- 
day that I ſhud haf bin in ſo gud a plaſe to day, 
T ſhud not haf beleeved it; for too bee ſur I never 
was a dremd of any ſuch thing, nor ſhud I ever 
have ſort after ani other boddi's plaſe; but as her 
Iaſhip was ſo kine of her one a cord too give it 
me without aking, too bee ſur Mrs, Etoff herſelf, 
nor no other boddi can blam mee for exceptin-ſuch 
a thing when it fals in my waye. I beg ure onur 
not too menſhion any thing of what I haf ſad, for I 
wiſh ure onur all the gud luk in the wurld; and 
I don't cueſtion batt thatt u will haf Madam Sofia 
in the end; but aſs to miſelf, ure onur noſe I cant 
bee of ani farder ſarvis to u in that matar, nou bein 
under thee cumand off anuthar parſon, and not mi 
one miſtres, I begg ure onur to fay nothing of what 
« paſt, and belive me to be, Sir, | 


« Ure onur's umble ſarvant 
To cumand till deth, 
© Honouk BLackMores.. 
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Various were the conjectures which Jones enter- 
tained for this ſtep of lady Bellaſton; who in reality 
had little farther deſign than to ſecure within her own 
houſe the repoſitory of a ſecret, which ſhe choſe ſhould 
make no further progreſs than it had made already; 
but moſtly ſhe defired to keep it from the ears of So- 
phia; for though that young lady was almoſt the only 
one who would never have repeated it again, her 
ladyſhip could not perſuade herſelf of this; fince as 
ſhe now hated poor Sophia with moſt implacable 
hatred, ſhe conceived a reciprocal hatred to herſelf 
to be lodged in the tender breaſt of our heroine, where 
no ſach paſſion had ever yet found an entrance. 
"IE While 
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While Jones was terrifying himſelf with the appre- 

henfion of a thouſand dreadful machinations, and deep 
political deſigns, which he imagined to be at the bot- 
tom of the promotion of Honour, fortune, who hi- 
therto ſeems to have been an utter enemy to his match 
with Sophia, tried a new method to put a final end td 
it, by throwing a temptation in the way 'of Jones, 
which in his preſent deſperate ſituation it ſeemed un- 
likely he ſhould be able to reſiſt. 


| CHART AL - 
Containing curious, but not unprecedented matter. 


HERE was a lady, one Mrs. Hunt, who had 
often ſeen Jones at the houſe where he lodged, 
being intimately acquainted with the women there, 
and indeed a very great friend to Mrs, Miller. Her 
age was about thirty; for ſhe owned fix and twenty; 
her face and perſon very good, only inclining a little 
too much to be fat. She had been married young by 
her relations to anold Turkey-merchant, who having 
got a great fortune, had left off trade. With him, 
ſhe lived without reproach; but not without pain, in 
a ſtate of great ſelf. denial, for about twelve years; 
and her virtue was rewarded by his dying and leaving 
her very rich. The firſt year of her widowhood was 
juſt at an end, and ſhe had paſt it in a good deal of 
retirement, ſeeing only a few particular friends, and 
dividing hertime between her devotions and novels, 
of which ſhe was always extremely fond. Very good 
health, a very warm conſtitution, and a great deal of 
religion, make it abſolutely neceſſary for her to marry 
again; and ſhereſolved to pleaſe herſelf in her ſecond 
huſband, as ſhe had done her friends in the firſt. From 
her the following billet was brought to Jones, 


*$IR, 


From the firſt day I ſaw you I doubt my eyes 
have told you too plainly, that you were not indif- 
ferent to me; but neither my tongue nor my hand 
ſhould have ever avowed it, had not the ladies of 
the family where you are lodged given me ſuch a 

e 1h character 


\ ' 
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charaQer of you, and told me ſuch proofs of your 
virtue and goodneſs, as convince me you are not 
only the moſt agreeable, but the moſt worthy of 
men. I have alſo the ſatisfaction to hear from 
them, that neither my png underſtanding, or 
character are diſagreeable to you. I have a fortune 
ſufficient to make us both happy, but which cannot 
make me ſo without you, In thus diſpoſing of my- 
ſelf I know I ſhall incur the cenſure of the world; 
but if I did not love you more than I fear the 
world, I ſhould not be worthy of you. One only 
difficulty ſtops me: I am informed you are engaged 
in a commerce of gallantry with a woman of faſhion. 
If you think it worth while to ſacrifice that to the 
poſſeſſion of me, 1 am your's; if not, forget my 
weakneſs, and let this remain an eternal ſecret be- 
tween you and | 
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At the reading of this, Jones was put into a violent 
flutter, ' His fortune was then at a very low ebb, the / 
ſource being ſtopped from which hitherto he had been 
ſupplied. Of all he had received from lady Bellaſton 
not above five guneas remained, and that very morn- 
ing he had been dunned by a tradeſman for twice that 
ſum. His honourable miſtreſs was in the hands of 
her father, and he had ſcarce any hopes ever to get 
her out of them again. To be ſubſiſted at her ex- 
pa from thar little fortune ſhe had rg ov mpet of 

er father, went much againſt the delicacy of his 
pry and his love, This lady's fortune would have 

een exceedingly convenient to him, and he could 
have no objection to her in any reſpect. On the con- 
trary, he liked her as well as he did any woman ex- 
cept Sophia. But to abandon, Sophia, and marry 
another, that was impoſſible ; he could not think of 
it upon any account. Yet why ſhould he not, ſince 
it was plain ſhe could not be his? Would it not be 
kinder to her, than to continue her longer engaged 
ina hopeleſs paſſion for him? Ought he not to do fo 
in friendſhip to her? This notion prevailed ſome mo- 
ments, and he had almoſt determined to be falſe to 
Vor. IX. 1 her 
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her from a high point of honour ; but that refine- 
ment was not able to ſtand very long againſt the voice 
of nature, which cried in his — that ſuch friend- 
ſhip was treaſon to love. At laſt he called for pen, 
ink, and paper, and writ as follows to Mrs. Hunt. 


„ Mapan, 

© It would be but a poor return to the favour you 
© have done me, to ſacrifice any gallantry to the poſ- 
© ſeſſion of you, and I would certainly do it, though 
I were not diſengaged, as at preſent I am, from 
© any affair of that kind. But I ſhould not be the 
* honeſt man you think me, if I did not tell you, 
that my affections are engaged to another, who is a 
© woman of virtue, and one that I never can leave, 
though it is probablel ſhall never poſſeſs her. God 
* forbid that in return of your kindneſs to me, I 
© ſhould do you ſuch an injury, as to give you my 
hand, when I cannot give my heart. No! I had 
much rather ſtarve than be guilty of that. Even 
though my miſtreſs were married to another, I would 
not marry you unleſs my heart had entirely effaced 
« all impreſſions of ber. Be aſſured that your ſecret 
* was not more ſafe in your own breaſt, than in 


© that of | i 
| | * Your moſt obliged, and 
© Grateful humble ſervant, 
| | wo . on.“ 
When our hero had finiſhed and ſent this letter, 
he went to his ſcrutore, (took out Miſs Weſtern's muff, 
kiſſed it ſeveral times, and then ſtrutted ſome turns 
about his room, with mare ſatis faction of mind than 
ever any Lriſhman felt in carrying off a fortune of fifty 
thouſand pounds. 


e 

Abbe made by Partridge. | 
Wiz ones was exulting in the conſciauſ- 
"0 neſs of his integrity, Partridge came caper- 
ing into the room, as was his cuſtom when he bronght, 


or he fancied he brought, any good tidings. * ad 
f ws been 
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been diſpatched that morning by his maſter, with 
orders to endeavour, by the iervants of lady Bellaſ- 
ton, or by any other means, to diſcover whither 
Sophia had been conveyed ; and he now returned, 
and with a joyful countenance told our hero, that 
he had found the loſt bird. I have ſeen, Sir,“ ſays 
he, © Black George, the gamekeeper, who is one 
© of the ſervants whom the *ſquire hath brought-with 
him to town, I knew him preſently, though I have 
not ſeen him theſe ſeveral years; but you know, 
Sir, he is a very remarkable man, or to uſea purer 
phraſe, he hath a moſt remarkable beard, the largeſt 
and blackeſt I ever ſaw. It was ſome time however, 
before Black George could recolle& me. —« Well, 
but what is your good news?“ cries Jones, What 
do you know of my Sophia?“ —* You ſhall know 
preſently, Sir,” anſwered Partridge, I am coming to 
it as faſt as I can, You are ſo impatient, Sir, you 
would come at the infinitive mood, before you can 
et to the imperative. As I was ſaying, Sir, it was 
ome time before he recollected my face. Con- 
found your face, cries Jones, © what of my Sophia?“ 
— Nay, Sir,“ anſwered Partridge, *I know nothing 
more of Madam Sophia, than what I am going to 
tell you; and I ſhould have told you all before this 
if you had not interrupted me; but if you look fo 
angry at me, you will frighten all of it out my head, 
or to uſe a purer phraſe, out of my memory. I 
never ſaw you look ſo angry ſince the day we left 
© Upton, which I ſhall remember if I was to live a 
© thouſand years.” Well, pray go on in your 
* own way, ſaid Jones, you are reſolved to make 
me mad ] find, — Not for the world, anſwered 
Partridge, I have ſuffered enough for that a ready; 
© which, as I ſaid, I ſhall bear in my remembrance 
the longeſt day I have to live, — © Well, but Black 
George r' cries Jones.— Well, Sir, as I was ſay- 
ing, it was a long time before he could reęollect 
me; for indeed 1 am very much altered finceI ſaw 
* him. Neon ſum quali: eram. I have had troubles in 
* the world, and nothing. alters a man ſo much as 
grief. I haye heard it will change the colour of a 
D 2 man; 
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man's hair in a night. However, at laſt, know me 
he did, that's ſure enough; for we are both of an 
age, and were in the ſame charity-ſchool. George 
was a great dance, but no matter for that; all men 
do not thrive in the world according to their learn- 
ing. I am ſure I have reaſon to ſay ſo; but it 
will be all one a thouſand years hence. Well, Sir, 
Where was If —O— well, we no ſooner knew 
each other, than after many hearty ſhakes by the 
hand, we agreed to go to an alehouſe and take a 
pot, and by good luck the beer was ſome of the beſt 
I have met with ſince I have been in town. —Now, 
Sir, Iam coming to the point; for no ſooner did [ 
name you, and told him, that you and I came to 
town together, and had lived together ever ſince, 
than he called for ancther pot, .and ſwore he would 
drink to your health ; and indeed he drank your 
health ſo heartily, that I was overjoyed to ſee there 
was ſo much gratitude left in the world : and after 
we had emptied that pot, I ſaid I would be my pot 
too, and ſo we drank another to your health ; and 
then I made haſte home to tell you the news.“ 
© What news ?* cries Jones, you have not men- 
tioned a word of my Sophia !'— © Bleſs me! I had 
like to have forgot that. Indeed we mentioned a 
reat deal about young Madam Weſtern, and 
George told me all; that Mr. Blifil is coming to 
town in order to be married to her. He bad beſt 
make haſte then, ſays I, or ſome body will have 
her before he comes; and indeed, ſays I, Mr. Sea- 
rim, it is a thouſand pities ſomebody ſhould not 
2 her; for he certainly loves her above all the 
women in the world. I would have both you and 
ſhe know, that it is not for her fortune he follows 
her; for I can aſſure you as to matter of that, there 
is another lady, one of much greater quality and 
fortune than he can pretend to, who is ſo fond of 
ſomebody, that ſhe comes after him day and 
night.“ Ts | 
5 jones fell into a paſſion with Partridge, for 


having, as he ſaid, betrayed him; but the poor fellow 
anſwered he had mentioned no name; Beſides, 


IN Sir. 
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Sir,“ ſaid he, I can aſſure you George is ſincerely 
you friend, and wiſhed Mr. Blifil at the devil more 
« than once; nay, he ſaid he would do any thing in 
his power upon earth to ſerve you; and I am con- 
© vinced he will. —Betray you, indeed! why I queſtion 
« whether you have a better friend than George upon 
« earth, except myſelf, or one that would go farther. 
to ſerve you.” 

Well,“ ſays Jones, a little pacified, © you ſay this 
fellow, who I believe indeed is enough inclined to 
* be my friend, lives in the ſame houſe with Sophia ?? 

In the ſame houſe!” anſwered Partridge ; © why, 
Sir, he is one of the ſervants of the family, and 
very well dreſſed I promiſe you he is; if it was not 
for his black beard, you would hardly know him.” 

One ſervice then at leaſt he may do me,” ſays 
Jones; * ſure he can certainly convey a letter to my 
Sophia.“ 

© You have hit the nail ad unguem, cries Partridge 
* How came I not to think of it? I will engage he 
* thall doit upon the very firſt mentioning.” 

Well then,” ſaid Jones, © do you leave me at 
6 1 and I will write a letter which you ſhall de- 
liver to him to-morrow morning; for I ſuppoſe you 
© know where to find him.“ 

O yes, Sir, anſwered Partridge, * I ſhall certainly 
find him again; there is no fear of that. The liquor 
js too good for him to ſtay away long. I make no 
doubt bot he will be there every day he ſtays in 
„town.“ 

So you don't know the ſtreet then where my So- 
© phia is lodged ?* cries Jones, 

Indeed, Sir, I do,” fays Partridge. 

What is the name of the ſtreet ?* cries Jones. 

© The name, Sir, why here, Sir, juſt by,” an- 
ſwered Partridge, not above a ftreet or two off. 
© don't indeed know the very name; for as he never 
* told me, if I had aſked, you know, it might have 
put ſome ſuſpicion into his head. No, no, Sir, let 
* me alone for that, Iam too cunning for that, I 


« promiſe you.“ 
D 3 | Thou 
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Thou art moſt wonderfully cunning indeed,” re- 
plied Jones; however Iwill write to my charmer, 
« ſince I believe you will be cunning enough to find 
© him to-morrow at the alehouſe.? | 

Ard now having diſmiſſed the ſagacious Partridge, 
Mr. Jones fat himſelf down to write, in which em- 
ployment we ſhall leave him for a time. And here we 
put an end to the fifteenth book. 
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BOOK XVI, 
Containing the ſpace of five days. a 


CHAP. L— 


Of Prelogues. 


HAVE heard of a dramatic writer who uſed 
to ſay, he would rather write a play than a pro- 
logue; in like manner, I think, I can with 
leſs pains write one of the books of this hiſtory, 
than the prefatory chapter to each of them. ; 
To ſay the truth, I believe many a hearty curſe 
hath been devoted on the head of the Author, who 
firſt inſtituted the method vf prefixing to his play 
that portion of matter which is called the prologue; 
and which at firft was part of the piece itſelf, but of 
latter years hath had uſua'ly ſo little connexion with 
the drama before which it ſtands, that the prologue 
to one play might as well ſerve for any other. Thoſe 
indeed of more modern date, ſeem all to be writtem 
on the ſame three topics, viz. an abuſe.of the taſte 
of the town, a condemnation of all contemporar 
Authors, and an eulogium on the performance jaſt 
abour to be repreſented, The ſentiments in all theſe 
are very little varied, nor is it poſſible they ſhould ; 
and indeed I have often wondered at the great inven- 
D 4 tion 
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tion of authors, who have been capable of finding 
ſuch various phraſes to expreſs the ſame thing. 

In like manner, I apprehend, ſome future hiſtorian 
(if any one ſhall do me the honour of imitating my 


manner) will. after much ſcratching his pate, beſtow 


ſome good wiſhes on my memory, for having firſt eſta. 
bliſhed theſe ſeveral initial chapters; moſt of which, 


like modern 11 may as properly be prefixed 


to any other book in this hiſtory as to that which 
they introduce, or indeed to any other hiſtory as to 
this, 

But however authors may ſuffer by either of theſe 
inventions, the reader will find ſufficient emolument 
in the one, as the ſpectator hath long found in the 
9 . 
Firſt it is well known, that the prologue ſerves 
the critic for an opportunity to try his faculty of 
hifling, and to tune his cat-call to the belt Aa 
tage; by which means, I have known thoſe muſical 
inſtruments ſo well prepared, that they have been 
able to play in full concert at the firſt riſing of the 
curtain. 

The ſame advantages may be drawn from theſe 
chapters, in which the critic will be always ſure of 
meeting with ſome thing that may ſerve as a whetſtone 
to his noble ſpirit; ſo that he may fall with a more 
hungry appetite for cenſure on the hiſtory itſelf. And 
here his ſagacity muſt make it needleſs to obſerve. 
how artfully theſe chapters are calculated for that ex- 
cellent purpoſe ; for in theſe we have always taken 
care to interſperſe ſomewhat of the ſour or acid kind, 
in order to ſharpen and ftimulate the ſaid ſpirit of 
criticiſm. | 

Again, the indolent reader, as well as ſpectator, 
finds great advantage from both theſe ; for as oy are 
not obliged either to ſee the one or read the others, 
and both the-play and the book are thus protracted, 
by the former they have a quarter of an hour longer 
allowed them to fit at dinner, and by the latter they 
have the advantage of beginning to read at the 
fourth or fifth page inſtead of the firſt, a matter by 


no means of trivial conſequence to perſons who read 


books 
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books with no other view than to ſay they have read 
them, a more general motive to reading than is com- 
monly imagined ; and from which not only law 
books, and good books, but the pages of Homer 
and Virgil, of Swift and Cervantes have been often 
turned over. 

Many other are the emoluments which ariſe from 
both theſe, but they are for the moſt part ſo obvious 
that we ſhall not at preſent ſtay to enumerate them; 
eſpecially. ſince it occurs to us that the principal merit 
of both the prologue and the preface is that they be 
ſhort. 


CHAP. II. 


A whimſical adventure which befel the'ſquirg, with the 
N diſtreſſed ſituation of Sophia. | 


E muſt now. convey the reader to Mr, Weſ- 
tern's lodgings, which were in Piccadilly, 
where he was placed by the recommendation of the 
landlord at the Hercules Pillars at Hyde-Park-Cor- 
ner; for at that inn, which was the firſt he ſaw on 
his arrival in town, he placed his horſes, and in 
thoſe lodgings, which were the, firſt he heard of, 
he depoſited himſelf. ü 
Here, when Sophia alighted from the hackney- 
coach which brought her from the houſe of lady 
Bellafton, ſhe deſired to retire to the apartment pro- 
vided for her, to which her father very readily agreed, 
and whither he attended her himſelf. A ſhort dia- 
logue, neither very material nor pleaſant to relate 
minutely, then paſſed between them, in which he 
preſſed her vehemently to give her conſent to the mar- 
riage with Blifil, who, as he acquainted her, was to 
be in town in a few days; but inſtead of complying, 
ſhe gave a more peremptory and reſolute refuſal than 
ſhe had ever done before. This ſo incenſed her fa- 
ther, that after many bitter vows that he would force 
her to have him whether ſhe would or no, he departed 
from her with many hard words and curſes, locked the 
door, and put the key into his pocket. | 
; 2 While 
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While Sophia was left with no other company 

than what attend the cloſe ſtate priſoner, namely, fire 
and candle, the *ſquire ſat down to regale himſelf over 
a bottle of wine, with his parſon and the landlord of 
the Hercules Pillars, who, as the *ſquire ſaid, would 
make an excellent third man, and could inform 
them of the news of the town, and how affairs went ; 
for to be ſure, ſays he, he knows a great deal, 
ſince the horſes of many of the quality ſand at his 
houſe, 
In this agreeable ſociety Mr. Weſtern paſſed that 
evening and great part of the ſucceeding day, during 
which period nothing happened of ſufficient conſe- 
quence to find a place in this hiſtory. All this time 
Sophia paſſed by herſelf; for her father ſwore ſhe ſhould 
never come out of her chamber alive, unleſs ſhe firſt 
conſented to marry Blifil ; nor did he ever ſuffer the 
door to be unlocked unleſs to convey her food, on 
which occaſions he always attended himſelf. 

The ſecond morning after his arrival, while he 
and the parſon were at breakfaſt together on a toaſt 
and tankard, he was informed that a gentleman was 
below to wait on him. 

A Gentleman!” quoth the *ſquire, who the 
devil can he be? Do, Doctor, go down and fee who 
© *tis, Mr. Blifil can hardly be come to town yet — 
* Go down, do, and know what his buſineſs is.“ 

The doctor returned with an account that it was 
à very well dreſſed man, and by the ribbon in his hat, 
he took him for an officer of the army ; that he ſaid 
he had ſome particular buſineſs, which he could de- 
liver to'none but Mr. Weſtern himſelf. 

An officer?” cries the 'ſquire, what can any 
* ſuch fellow have to do with me? If hewants an 
order for baggage-waggons, I am no juſtice of peace 
© here, nor can ] grant a warrant, Let un come 
© up then, if he moſt ſpeak to me.“ 1 8 

A very genteel man now entered the room; who 
having made his compliments to the *ſquire, and 
de ſired the favour of being alone with him, delivered 
himſelf as follows: 


Sit, 


* 
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Sir, I come to wait upon you by the command 
* of my lord Fellamar; Pat with a very different 

* meſſage from what I ſuppoſe you expect, after what 

* paſſed the other night * 

* My lord who?“ cries the *ſquire, © I never heard 
the name o' un.“ 

* His lordſhip,” ſaid the gentleman, * is willing to 
impute every thing to the effect of liquor, and the 
moſt trifling acknowledgement of that kind will ſet 
every thing right; for as he hath the moſt violent 
attachment to your daughter, you, Sir, are the laſt 
perſon upon earth, from whom he would reſent .- 
an affront z and happy is it for you both that he 
hath given ſuch publick demonſtrations of his cou- 
rage, as to be able to put up an affair of this kind, 
without danger of any imputation on his honouf, 
All he deſires therefore, is, that you will before me 
make ſome acknowledgement; the 2 in the 
world will be ſafficient; and he intends this aftec- 
noon to pay his reſpe&s to you, in order to obtain 
your leave of viſiting the young lady on the footing 
of a lover.“ 3s 

* | don't underſtand much of what you ſay, Sir,“ 
ſaid the *ſquire ; but I ſuppoſe, by what you talk 

* about my daughter, that this is the lord which 
my coufin lady Bellaſton mentioned. to me, and faid 

* ſomething about his courting my daughter. If fo 


be that how that be the caſe—you may give m 
ſervice to his lordſhip, and tell un the girl is dif- 
poſed of already.” | 
Perhaps, Sir, ſaid the gentleman, you are not 
* ſafficiently apprized of the greatneſs of this offer, 
I believe ſuch a perſon, title, and fortune would be 
no where refuſed.” 
© Lookee, Sir.“ anſwered the *ſquire, * to be very 
plain, my daughter is beſpoke — ; but if ſhe 
* was not, I would not marry her to a lord upon any 
* account; I hate all lords; they are a parcel of 
* courtiers and Hanoverians, and I will have nothing 
to do with them.” 
Well, Sir,“ ſaid the gentleman, if that is your 
* refolution, the meſſage I am to deliver to you is, 
| D 6 that 
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that my lord deſires the favour of your company 
this morning in Hyde-Park.” | 

* You may tell my lord,“ anſwered the *ſquire, 

* that I am buſy, and cannot come. I have enough 
to look after at home, and can't ſtir abroad on any 
© account,” 
I am ſure, Sir,“ quoth the other, you are too 
much a gentleman to ſend ſuch a meſſage; you will 
not, I am convinced, have it ſaid of you, that 
after having affronted a noble peer, you refuſe him 
ſatisfaction. His lordſhip would have been willing, 
from his great regard to the mag lady, to have 
made up matters in another way; but unleſs he is 
to look on you as a father, his honour will not ſuffer 
* his putting up ſuch an indignity as you muſt be ſen- 
* ſible you offered him.“ 

© I offered him!” cries the 'ſquire; © it is a d—n'd 
lie, I never offered him any thing.“ 

Upon theſe words the gentleman returned a very 
ſhort verbal rebuke, and this he accompanied at the 
ſame time with ſome manual remonſtrances, which 
no ſooner reached the. ears of Mr. Weſtern, than that 
worthy *ſquire began to caper very briſkly about the 
room, bellowing at the fame time with all his might, 
as if deſirous to ſummon a greater number of ſpecta- 
tors to behold his agility. 22 

The parſon, who had left great part of the tankard 
unfiniſhed, was not retired far; he immediately at- 
tended therefore on the *ſquire*s vociferation, crying, 
* Bleſs me! Sir, what's the matter ?*—— ! Matter ?” 
quoth the *ſquire, © here's a highwayman, I believe, 
« who wants to rob and murder me—for he hath 
© fallen upon me with that ſtick there in his hand, 
* when I wiſh I may be d—n'd if I pid un the leaſt 
provocation.“ | 

. 3 Sir,“ ſaid the captain, did you not tell me 

« , * a 
* No, as I hope to be ſaved,” anfwered the *ſquire. 
I believe I might ſay,” ©* *Twas a lie that I had 
« offered any affront to my lord, but I never 
« ſaid the word you lie. I underſtand myſelf better, 
and you might have underſtood yourſelf better than 
So pen « 
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* to fall upon a naked man. If I had a ſtick in my 
* hand, you would not have dared to ſtrike me. I'd 
have knocked thy lantern jaws about thy ears. 
Come down into yard this minute, and PII take a 
© bout with thee at ſingle ſtick for a broken head, 
© thatT will; or I will go into a naked room and box 
* thee for a belly-full. At unt half a man, at unt 
I'm ſure.” ; 

The captain, with ſome indignation replied, © I 
« ſee, Sir, you are below my notice, and I ſhall inform 
© his lordſhip you are below his. — I am ſorry I have 
« dirtied my fingers with you.'—At which words he 
withdrew, the parſon interpoſing to prevent the *ſquire 
from ſtopping him, in which he eaſily prevailed, as 
the other, though he made ſome efforts for the pur- 

oſe, did not ſeem very violently bent on ſucceſs. 
— when the captain was departed, the ſquire 
fent many curſes and ſome menaces after him ; but 
as theſe did not ſet out from his lips till the officer 
was at the bottom of the ſtairs, and grew louder and 
louder as he was more and more remote, they did not 
reach his ears, or at leaſt did not retard his depar- 
ture. 

Poor Sophia, however, who, in her priſon, heard 
all her father's outcries from firſt to laſt, began now 
firſt to thunder with her foot, and afterwards to 
ſcream as «loudly as the old gentleman himſelf had 
done before, though in a much ſweeter voice. Theſe 
ſcreams ſoon ſilenced the *ſquire, and turned all his 
conſideration towards his daughter, whom he loved 
ſo tenderly that the leaſt apprehenſion of any harm 
happening to her threw him preſently into agonies: 
for except in that ſingle inſtance in which the whole 
future happinefs of her life was concerned, ſhe was 
ſovereign miſtreſs of his inclinations, 

Having ended his rage againſt the captain, with 
ſwearing he would take the law of him, the *ſquire 
now mounted up ſtairs to Sophia, whom, as ſoon as 
he had unlocked and opened the door, he found all 
pale and breathleſs. The moment however that ſhe 
ſaw her father, ſhe collected all her ſpirits, and catch. 
ing him hold by the hand, ſhe cry'd paſſionately, 
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O my dear Sir, I am almoſt frighted to death; 
I hope to heaven no harm hath happened to you!“ 
— No, no,“ cries the *fquire, no great harm. The 
© raſcal hath not hurt me much, but rat me if Idon't 
ha the la o'un,'—< Pray, dear Sir, ſays ſhe, tell 
* me what's the matter, who is it that hath inſulted 
you? —* I don't know the name o'un,” anſwered 
Weſtern, * ſome officer fellow I ſuppoſe, that we are 
to pay for beating us, but Ill make him pay this 
bout, if the raſcal hath got any thing, which I ſup- 
© poſe he hath not. For thof he was dreſt out fo 
vine, I queſtion whether he had got a voot of land 
© in the world — But, dear Sir,” cries ſhe, © what 
was the occaſion of your quarrel ?*-- What ſhould 
it be, Sophy ?” anſwered the *ſquire, but about you, 
Sophy. All my misfortunes are about yaa ; you 
will be the death of your poor father at laſt. Here's 
a var et of a lord, the Lord knows who, forſooth ! 
who hath taan a liking to you, and becauſe I would 
not gi un my conſent, he ſent me a kallenge. Come, 
do be a good girl, Sophy, and put an end to all 
your father's troubles; come do, conſent to ha un; 
hewill be in town within this day or two; do bur 
promiſe me to marry un as ſoon as he comes, and 
you will make me the happieſt man in the world, 
and I will make you the happieſt woman; you ſhall 
have the fineſt clothes in London, and the fineſt 
jewels, and a coach and fix at your command. I 
promiſed Allworthy already to give up half my 
eſtate. —Odrabbit it! I ſhould hardly ſtick at giving 
* up the whole,*—* Will my papa be ſo kind,” ſays 
ſhe, as to hear me ſpeak !' — Why wout aſk, Sophy?? 
cries he, when doſt know I had rather hear thy voice, 
© than the muſick of the beſt pack of dogs in Eng- 
© land. — Hear thee, my dear little girl! I hope I 
© ſhall hear thee as long as I live: for if ever was to 
* loſe that pleaſure, I would not gee a braſs varden to 
«© live a moment longer. Indeed, Sophy, you do not 
© know how [ love you, indeed you don't, or you 
© never could have run away and left your poor fa- 
© ther, who hath no other joy, no other comfort upon 
earth, but his littleSophy.“ At theſe words the on 
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flood in his eyes; and Sophia, (with the tears ſtream- 
ing from her's) anſwered, * Indeed, my dear papa, [ 
* know you have lov:d me tenderly, and heaven 1s 
* my witneſs how ſincerely I have returned your af- 
« feftion ; nor could any thing but an apprehenſion 
of being forced into the arms of this man, have 
driven me to run from a father whom I love fo 
« paſſionately, that I would, with pleaſure, ſacrifice 
* my life to his happineſs; nay, I have endeavoured 
© to reaſon myſelf into doing more, and had almoft 
worked up a reſolution, to endure the moſt miſera- 
© ble of all lives, to comply with your inclination, 
It was that reſolution alone to which I could not 
force my mind; nor can I ever.” Here the ſquire 
began to look wild, and the foam appeared at his lips, 
which Sophia obſerving, begged to be heard out, an 
then proceeded : If my father's life, his health, or 
* any real happineſs of his was at ſtake, here ſtands 
* your reſolved daughter, may heaven blaſt me, if 
there is a miſery I would not ſuffer to preſerve you. 
No, that moſt deteſted, moſt loathſome of all lot: 
would | embrace. I would give my hand to Blifil 
for your ſake,'—'I tell thee, it will preſerve me,” 
anſwers the father; it will gee me health, happi- 
* nels, life, every thing. -Upon my foul I hall die 
if doſt refuſe me; I ſhall break my heart, I ſhall 
upon my ſoul.“— Is it poffible,* ſays ſhe, you can 
have ſuch a defire to make me miſerable ? I tell 
thee noa,“ anſwered he loudly, my whole defire 
is a thing upon earth I would not do to ſee thee 
happy 2'—* And will not-my dear papa allow me 
to boos the leaſt knowledge of what will make me 
ſo ? If it be true that happineſs conſiſts in opinion; 
what muſt be my condition, when I ſhall think my- 
ſelf the moſt miſerable of all the wretches upon 
earth ?'—* Better think yourſelf ſo,” ſaid he, than 
know it by being married to a poor baſtardly vaga 
bond.”—* If it will content you, Sir,“ ſaid Sophia, 
I will give you the moſt ſolemn promiſe never to 
marry him nor any other while my papa lives, with. 
out his conſent, Let me dedicate my whole life to 
your ſervice ; let me be again your poor Sophy, and 
. my 
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my whole buſineſs and pleaſure be, as it hath been, 
* to pleaſe and divert you.“ - Lookee, Sophy,“ an- 
ſwered the *ſquire, *I am not to be jr $i. © in this 
manner. Your aunt Weſtern would then have rea- 
* ſontothink me the fool ſhe doth. No, no, Sophy , 
* I'd have you to know I have a got more wiſdom, 
and know more of the world than to take the word 
of a woman in a matter where a man is concerned.” 
How, Sir, have I deſerved this want of confidence ?” 
ſaid ſhe. * Have I ever broke a ſingle promiſe to you ? 
or have I ever been found guilty of a falſchood from 
my cradle ?*—*Lookee, Sophy,' cries he, that's nei- 
ther here nor there, I am determined upon this 
match, and have him you ſhall, d n me, if that 
unt. D n me if ſhat unt, though doſt hang thyſelf 
* the next morning,” At repeating which words he 
clenched his fiſt, Kit his brows, bit his lips, and 
thundered ſo loud, that the poor afflicted, terrified 
Sophia ſank trembling into her chair, and had not a 
flood of tears come immediately to her relief, perhaps 
worſe had followed. 

Weſtern beheld the deplorable condition of his 
daughter with no more contrition or remorſe, than 
the turnkey of Newgate feels at viewing the agonies 
of a tender wife, when taking her laſt farewell of her 
condemned huſband ; or rather he looked down on 
her with the ſame emotions which ariſe in an honeſt 
fair tradeſman, who ſees his debtor dragged to priſon 
for 101. which, though a juſt debt, the wretch is 
wickedly unable to pay. Or, to hit the caſe till 
more nearly, he felt the ſame compunction with a 
bawd when ſome poor innocent, whom ſhe hath en- 
ſnared into her hands, falls into fits at the firſt pro- 
poſal of what is called ſeeing company. Indeod this 
reſemblance would be exact, was it not that the bawd 
hath an intereſt in what ſhe doth, and the father, 
though perhaps he may blindly think otherwiſe, can 
in reality have none in urging his daughter to almoſt 
an equal proſtitution, 

In this condition he left his poor Sophia, and de- 
parting with a very vulgar obſervation on the effect 
of tears, he locked the room, and returned to the 

parſon, 
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parſon, who ſaid every thing he durſt in behalf of the 
young lady, which though 1 it was not quite 
ſo much as his duty required, yet was it ſufficient to 
throw the *ſquire into a violent rage, and into many 
indecent reflections on the whole body of the clergy, 
which -we have too great an honour for that ſacred 
function to commit to paper. 1 265 


CHAP. Ul. | 
What happened to Sophia during her confinement . 


TME landlady of the houſe where the ſquire 

/ lodged had begun very early to entertain a ſtrange 
opinion of her gueſts, However, as ſhe was informed 
that the *ſquire was a man of a vaſt fortune, and as ſhe 
had taken care to exact a very extraordinary price for 
her rooms, ſhe did not think proper to give any 
offence, for though ſhe was not without ſome concern 
for the confinement of poor Sophia, of whoſe great 
ſweetneſs of temper and affability, the maid of the 
houſe had made fo favourable a report, which was 
confirmed by all the ' ſquire's ſervants, yet ſhe had 
much more concern 22 own intereſt, than to pro- 
voke one, whom, as ſhe ſaid, ſhe perceived to be a 
very haſtiſh kind of a gentleman. 

Though Sophia eat but little, yet ſhe was regularly 
ſerved with her meals: indeed [ believe if ſhe had 
liked any one rarity, that the *ſquire, however angry, 
would have ſpared neither pains nor coſt to have pro- 
cured it for her; ſince, however ſtrange it may appear 
to ſome of my readers, he really doated on his daugh- 
ter, and to give her any kind of pleaſure was the 

higheſt fatisfaQtion of his life. 

Luhe dinner hour being arrived, Black George carried 
her up a puller, the *ſquire himſelf (for he had ſworn 
not to part with the key) attending the door. As 
George depoſited the diſh, ſome compliments paſſed 
between him and Sophia (for he had not ſeen her 
ſince ſhe left the country, and ſhe treated every ſervant 
with more reſpe& than ſome perſons ſhow to thoſe 
who are in a very ſlight degree their inferiors).Sophia 
would have made him take the pullet back, ſaying. 

| „ 2 
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ſhe could not eat; but George begged her to try, and 
8 recommended to her the eggs, of which 
e ſaid it was full. | 

All this time the *ſquire was * the door; 
but George was a great favourite with his maſter, as 
he was employed in concerns of the higheſt nature, 
namely about the game, and was accuſtomed-to take 
many liberties. He had officiouſly carried up the 
dinner, being, as he ſaid, very deſirous to ſee his 
young lady ; he made therefore no ſcruple of keeping 

is maſter ſtanding above ten minutes, while civilities 
were paſling between him and Sophia; for which hs 
received only a good-humourcd rebuke at the door 
when he = chit | 

The eggs of pullets, partridges, pheaſants, &c. 
were, as George well knew, the moſt favourite dain- 
ties of Sophia, - It was therefore no wonder that he 
who was a very good-natured fellow, ſhould take care 
to ſupply her with this kind of delicacy, at a time 
when all the ſervants in the houſe were afraid ſhe 
would be ſtarved; for ſhe had ſcarce ſwallowed a ſin- 
gle morſel in the laſt forty hours. 

Though vexation hath not the ſame effect on all 
perſons, as it uſually hath on a widow, whoſe appe- 
tite it often renders ſharper than it can be rendered 
by the air on Banſted Downs, or Saliſbury Plain ; yet 
the ſublimeſt grief, notwithſtanding what ſome people 
may ſay to the contrary, will eat at laſt. And Sophia 
herſelf, after ſome little confideration, began to diſ- 
ſect the fowl, which the found to be as full of eggs 
as George had reported. 

But, if ſhe was pleaſed with theſe, it contained ſome- 
thing which would have delighted the Royal Society 
much more; for if a fowl with three legs be ſo in 
valuable a curioſity, when perhaps time had produced 
a thouſand ſuch, at what price ſhall we eſteem a bird 
which ſo totally contradicts all the Jaws of animal 
czconomy' as to contain a letter in its belly? Ovid 
tells us of a flower into which Hyacinthus was meta- 
morphoſed, that bears letters on its leaves, which 
Virgil recommended as a miracle to the Royal Society 
of his day; but no age nor nation have ever recorded 
a bird with a letter in its maw. But 
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But though a miracle of this kind might have en- 
gaged all the Academies dis Sciences in Europe, and, 
perhaps in a fruitleſs enquiry ; yet the reader, by barely 
recollecting the laſt dialogue which paſſed between 
Meſſieurs Jones and Partridge, will be very eaſily ſatis- 
fied from whence this lettex came, and how it found 
its paſſage into the fowl. | 
Sophia, notwithſtanding her long faſt, and not- 
withſtanding her favourite diſh was there before her, 
no ſooner ſaw the letter than ſhe immediately ſnatched 
it up, tore it open, and read as follows. x 
© Madam, | . 
Was [I not ſenſible to whom I have the honour 
of writing, I ſhould endeavour, however difficult, 
to paint the horrours of my mind, at the account 
brought me by Mrs. Honour: but as tenderneſs 
alone can have any true idea of the pangs which 
tenderneſs is capable of feeling; ſo can this moſt 
amiable quality which my Sophia poſſeſſes in the 
moſt eminent degree, ſufficiently inform her what 
her Jones muſt have ſuffered on this melancholy 
occaſion. Is there a circumſtance in the world 
which can heighten my agonies, when J hear of any 
misfortune wh:ch hath befallen you ? Surely there 
is one only, and with that I am accurſed. It is, 
my Sophia, the dreadful conſideration that I am 
myſelf the wretched cauſe. Perhaps I here do my- 
ſelf too much honour, but none will envy me an 
honour which coſts me ſo extremely dear. Pardon 
me this preſumption, and pardon me a gon ſtill, 
if Il aſk you whether my advice, my aſſiſtance, my 
preſence, my abſence, my death, or my tortures, 
can bring you any relief? Can the moſt perfect 
admiration, the moſt watchful obſervance, the moſt 
ardent love, the moſt melting tenderneſs, the molt 
reſigned ſubmiſſion to your will, make you amends 
for what you are to ſacrifice to my happineſs? If. 
they can, fly, my lovely angel, to thoſe arms which 
are ever open to receive and protect you; and to 
which, whether you bring yourſelf alone, or the 
riches of the world with you, is, in my opinion, 
5 © an 
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* an alternative not worth regarding. If, on the con- 
* trary, wiſdom ſhould predominate, and, on the moſt 
mature reflection, inform you, that the ſacrifice is 
too great; and if there be no way left to reconcile 
you to your father, and reſtore the peace of your dear 
mind, but by abandoning me, I conjure you drive 
me for ever from your thoughts, exert your reſolu- 
tion, and let no compaſſion for my fufferings bear 
the leaſt weight in that tender boſom. Believe me, 
Madam, I 10 ſincerely love you better than myſelf, 
that my great and principal end is your happineſs. 
My firſt wiſh (why would not fortune indulge me 
in it?) was, and pardon me if I ſay, ftill is, to ſee 
you every moment the. happicſt of women; my ſe- 
cond wiſh is to hear you are ſo; but no miſery on 
earth can equal mine, while I think you owe an 
uneaſy moment to him who is,. 


1 Madam, 
© In every ſenſe, and to every purpoſe. 
© your devoted, 
"THomas JoNnEs,? 


What Sophia ſaid, or did, or thought upon this 
letter ; how often ſhe read it, or whether more than 
once, ſhall all be left to our reader's imagination. 
The anſwer to it he may, perhaps, ſee hereafter, but 
not at preſent ; for this reaſon, among others, that 
ſhe did not now write any, and that for ſevcral good 
cauſes, one of which was this, ſhe had nopaper, pen, 
nor ink. a 
In the evening while Sophia was meditating on the 
letter ſhe had received, or on ſomething eiſe, a-violent 
noiſe from below diſturbed her meditations, This 
noiſe was no other than- a round bout at altercation 
between two perſons. One of the combatants, by 

his voice, ſhe immediately diſtinguiſhed to be her 
father; but ſhe did not ſo ſoon diſcover the ſhriller 
pipes to belong to the organ of her aunt Weſtern, 
who was juſt arrived in town, and having, by means 
of one of her ſervants, who ſtopped at the Hercules Pil - 
lars, learned where her brother lodged, ſhe drove 
directly to his lodgings | We 
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We ſhall therefore take our leave at preſent of 
Sophia, and with our uſual good-breeding, attend her 
lady ſhip. 


CHAP. IV. | 
Ir which Sophia is delivered from ber confinement. 
THE ſquire and the parſon (for the landlord 


was now otherwiſe engaged) were ſmoaking 
their pipes together, when the arrival of the lady was 
firſt ſignified, The ſquire no fooner heard her name, 
than he immediately ran down to uſher her up ſtairs ; 
for he was a great obſerver of ſuch ceremonĩals, eſpe- 
cially to his ſiſter, of whom he ſtood more in awe 
than of any other human creature, though he never 
would own this, nor did he, perhaps, know it him- 
ſelf. | | ; 
Mrs, Weſtern, on her arrival in the dining-room, 
having flung herſelf into the chair, began thus to 
harangue :—* Well, ſurely, no one ever had ſuch an 
« intolerable journey, I think the roads, fince ſo 
© many turnpike acts, are grown worſe than ever. 
* La, brother, how could you get into this odious, 
place; no perſon of condition, I dare ſwear, ever 
© ſet foot here before.'—* I don't know?, cries the 
'ſquire, I think they do well enough; It was land- 
lord recommended them. I thought as he knew 
* moſt of the quality, he could beſt ſhow me where 
to get among um.'—* Well, and where's my niece?” 
ſays the lady.“ Have you been to wait upon ladyBella- . 
« ſton yet?” © Ay, ay, cries the *ſquire, © your niece 
© is ſafe enough; ſhe is up ſtairs in chamber. How-I 
anſwered the lady, is my niece in this houſe, and 
. © doth ſhe not know of my being here ?—* No, no- 
body can well get to her,“ ſays the *ſquire,* for 
* ſhe js under lock and key. I have her ſafe; I vet- 
g che her from my lady Couſin the firſt night I came 
© to town, and I have taken care of her ever ſince; 
* ſheis as ſecure as a fox in a bag, I promiſe you.“ 
© Good heaven !* returned Mrs. Weſtern, * what do 


* Lhear! I thought what a fine piece of work would 
be the conſequence of my conſent to your coming 


to 
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© to town yourſelf; nay, it was indeed your own head- 
ſtrong will, nor can I charge myſelf with having 
ever conſented to it. Did not you promiſe me, 
brother, that you would take none of theſe head - 
ſtrong meaſures? Was it not by theſe headſtrong 
meaſures that you forced my niece to run away 
© from you in the country? Have you a mind to ob- 
lige her to take ſuch another ſtep ?'— Z- ds and 
© the devil,” cries the *{(quire, daſhing his pipe on the 
ground, did ever mortal hear the like ? when I ex. 
© peed you would have commended me for all I have 
© done, to be fallen upon in this manner! —* How ! 
© brother,” ſaid the lady, have I ever given you the 
leaſt reaſon to imagine J ſhould commend you for 
locking up your daughter? Have I not often told 
you that women in a free country are not to be 
treated with ſuch arbitrary power? We are as free 
as the men, and I heartily wiſh I could not ſay we 
deſerve that freedom better. If you expect | ſhould 
ſlay a moment longer in this wretched houſe, or 
that I ſhould ever own you again as my relation, 
© or that 1 ſhould ever trouble myſelf again with the 
© affairs of your family, I inſiſt upon it that my niece 
be ſet at liberty this inſtant.“ Uhis ſhe ſpoke with 
ſo commanding an air, ſtanding with her back to the 
fire, with one hand behind her, and a pinch of ſnuff 
in the other, that I queſtion whether 'Thaleſiris at 
the head of her Amazons ever made a more tre- 
mendous figure. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
poor ue was not proof againſt the awe which ſhe 
inſpired. *©* There,” he cried, throwing down the 
key, There it is; do whatever you ke. I in- 
« tended only to have kept her up till Blifil came to 
town; which can't be long; and now if any harm 
© happens in the mean time, remember who is to be 
„ a9; | 
Iwill anſwer it with my life,” cried Mrs. Weſtern, 
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Z © but I ſhall not intermeddle at all, unleſs upon one 
- © conduon, and that is, that you will commit the 
whole gntirely to my care, without taking any one 

« meaſure yourſelf, unleſs I ſhall eventually appoint 


« you to act. If you ratify theſe preliminaries, bro- 
8 ther, 
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* ther, I yet will endeavour to preſerve the honour 
of your family; if not, I ſhall continue in a neutral 
« ſtate.” | ' 

I pray you, good Sir,“ ſaid the Parſon, per- 
s mit yourſelf this once to be admoniſhed by her 
C ladythip ; peradventure by communing with young 
Madam Sophia, ſhe will effect more than you have 
been able to perpetrate by more rigorous mea- 
« ſures,” | 

What doſt thee open upon me?” cries the *ſquire. 
If thee doſt begin to babble, I ſhall whip thee in 
« preſently.” 
© Fie, brother,“ anſwered the lady, is this lan- 
« guage to aclergyman? Mr. Supple is a man of ſenſe, 
and gives you the beſt advice; and the whole world, 
I believe, will concur in his opinion; but IL muſt 
tell you, I expect an immediate anſwer to my cate- 
gorical propoſals. Either cede your daughter to my 
diſpoſal, or take her wholly to your own ſurpriſing 
« diſcretion, -and then I here, before' Mr. Supple, 
«* evacuate the-garriſon, and renounce you and your 
« family for ever.” © - | 

I pray you, let me be a mediator,” cries the par- 
ſon : let me ſapplicate you,” 

Why there hes the key on the table,” cries the 
'ſquire, She may take un up, if ſhe pleaſes; who 
* hinders her?” | 

No, brother,” anſwered the lady, I inſiſt on the 
* formality of its being delivered me, with a full rati- 
* fication'of all the conceſſions ſtipulated.” 
© Why then I will deliver it to you. — There tis, 
cries the *ſquire. © I am ſure, ſiſter, you can't ac- - 
* cuſe me of ever denying to truſt my daughter to 
* you, She hath lived wr! you a whole year and 
muore to a time, without my ever zeeing her.“ 

And it would have been happy for her, anſwered 
the lady, © if ſhe had always lived with me. Nothing 
of this kind would have happened under my eye. 

Ay, certainly,“ eries he, I only am to blame.“ 

Why, you are to blame, brother,“ anſwered ſhe; 
] have been often obliged to tell you ſo, and ſhall - 
© always be obliged to tell you ſo. However, I hope 
* you will now amend, and gather ſo much 6 2 

| * Irom 
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from paſt errors, as not to defeat my wiſeſt machi- 
© nations by your blunders. Indeed, brother, you 
© are not qualified for theſe negotiations. All your 
© whole ſcheme of politics is wrong. I once more, 
therefore, inſiſt, \ guy you do not intermeddle. Re. 
member only what is paſt.— 

2— ds and bl—d, fiſter,* cries the *ſquire, 
What would you have me ſay ? You are enough to 
* provoke the devil.” | « 

There now, ſaid ſhe, * juſt according to the old 
* cuſtom. I ſee, brother, there is no talking to you, 
© I will appeal to Mr. Supple, who is a man of ſenſe, 
© if I faid any thing, which could put any human 
© creature into a paſſion; but you are ſo wrong. 
headed every way. N. 

Let me beg you, Madam, ſaid the parſon, not 
© to irritate his worſhip,” 

* Irritate him ?* ſaid the lady; —* Sure you are 
« as great a fool as himſelf, Well, brother, ſince 
you have promiſed not to- interfere, I will once 
more undertake the management of my niece, Lord 
© have mercy upon all affairs which are under the di- 
© rections of men. The head of one woman is worth 
© a thouſand of yours.” And now having ſummoned 
a ſervant to ſhow her to Sophia, ſhe departed, bearing 
the key with her. | | 

She was no ſooner gone, than the *ſquire (having 
firſt ſhut the door) ejaculated twenty bitches, and as 
many hearty curſes againſt her, not ſparing himſelf 
for having ever thought of her eſtate; but added, 
© Now one hath been a ſlave ſo long, it would be pity 
to loſe it at laſt, for want of holding out a little 
longer. The bitch can't live for ever, and I know w 
* I am down for it upon the wall.” 

The parſon greatly commended this reſolution ; 
and now the *ſquire having ordered in another bottle, 
which was his uſual method when any thing either 
pleaſed or vexed him, did, by drinking plentifully 
of this medicinal julap, ſo totally waſh away his 
choler, that his temper was become perfectly placid 
and ſerene, when Mrs. Weſtern returned with Sophia 
into the room. 'The young lady had on her hat and 


capuchin, and the aunt acquainted Mr, Weſtern, 
| © that 
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that ſhe intended to take her niece with her to her 
own lodgings; for, indeed, brother, ſays ſhe,* theſe 
rooms are not fit to receive a chriſtian ſoul in.? 

« Very well, Madam' quoth Weſtern, whatever 
you pleaſe. The girl can never be in better hands 
than your's ; and the parſon here can do me the juſ- 
tice to ſay, that I have ſaid fifty times behind your 
back, that you was one of the moſt ſenſible women 
in the world.” | 

To this,“ cries the parſon, I am ready to bear 
teſtimony.” | | 

© Nay, brother,“ ſays Mrs, Weſtern, I have al- 
ways, I'm ſure given you as favourable a character. 
You muſt own you have a little too much haſtineſs'in 
your temper ; but when you will allow yourſelftime 
to reflect, I never knew a man more reaſonable.* * 
Why then, ſiſter, if you think ſo,” ſaid the ſquire, 
here's your good health with all my heart. I ama 
little paſſionate ſometimes, but I ſcorn to bear any 
malice. Sophy, do you be a good girl, and do every 


© thing your aunt orders you,” 


I have not the leaſt doubt of her,” anſwered Mrs, 


Weſtern. * She hath already had an example before 
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her eyes, in the behaviour of that wretch her couſin 
Harriet, who ruined herſelf by neglecting my ad- 
vice, O brother, what think you? You was hardly 
gone out of hearing, when you ſet out for London, 
when who ſhould arrive but that impudent fellow 
with the odious Iriſh name—that Fitzpatrick. He 
broke in abruptly uponme without notice,or I would 
not have ſeen him. He ran on a long, unintelhgi- 
ble ſtory about his wife, to which he forced me to 
give him a hearing; but I made him very little an- 
iwer, and delivered him the letter from his wife, 
which I bid him anſwer himſelf. I ſuppoſe the 
wretch will endeavour to find us out; but I beg you 
will not ſee her, for I am determined I will not.” 
© I zee her,“ anſwered the *ſquire ; © you need not 
fear me. I'll gee no encouragemeat to ſuch unduti- 
ful wenches. It is well for the fellow her huſband 
I was not at huome, Od rabbit it, he ſhould have 
taken a dance thru the horſe pond, I promiſe un. 
Vol. IX. 3 You 
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* You zee, Sophy, what undutifulneſs brings volks to. 
* You have an example in your own family.“ 
Brother, cries the aunt, © you need not ſhock 
* my niece by ſuch odious repetitions. Why will 
vou not leave every thing entirely to me ??—* Well 
+ well ; I wall, I wull,* ſaid the *ſquire, © 
And now Mrs. Weſtern, lackily for Sophia, put 
an end to the converſation, by ordering chairs to be 
called. I ſay luckily ; for had it continued much 
longer, freſh matter of diſſenſion would, moſt pro. 
bably, have ariſen between the brother and ſiſter ; be. . 
tween whom education and ſex made the only differ. 
ence; for both were equally violent, and equally 
poſitive; they had both a vaſt affection for Sophia, 
and both a ſovereign contempt for each other. 


CHAP. V. 


In which Jones receives a letter from Sophia, and goes to 
a play with Mrs. Miller and Partridge, 


HE arrival of Black George in town, and the 
; good offices which that grateful fellow had 

promiſed to do for his old benefactor, greatly com- 
forted Jones in the midſt of all the anxiety and uneaſi- 
neſs which he had ſuffered on the account of Sophia ; 
from whom, by the means of the ſaid George, he 
received the following anſwer to his letter, which 
Sophia, to whom the uſe of pen, ink, and paper was 
reſtored with her liberty, wrote the very evening when 
ſhe departed from her confinement. 


«SIR, 


As I do not doubt your ee in what you 

write, you will be pleaſed to hear that ſome of my 
afflictions are at an end, by the arrival of my aunt 
Weſtern, with whom I am at preſent, and with 
whom I enjoy all the liberty I can deſire. One 
promiſe my aunt hath inſiſted on my making, which 
is, that I will not ſee or converſe with any perſon 
without her knowledge and conſent. This promiſe 
T have moſt ſolemnly given, and ſhall moſt invio- 
lably keep; and though ihe hath not expreſsly 
| os 28 forbidden 
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forbidden me writing, yet that muſt be an omifion 
* from ſorgetfulneſs; or tl:is, perhaps, is included 
in the word converſing. However, as I cannot 
© but conſider this as a breach of her generous con- 
* fidence in my honour, you cannot expect that I 
* ſhall, after this, continue to write myſelf, or to 
receive letters, without her knowledge. A promiſe 
* is with me a very ſacred — and to be extended 
* to every thing underſtood from it, as well as to 
7 what is expreſſed by it; and this conſideration may 
perhaps, on reflection, afford you ſome comfort. 
e but why ſhould I mention a comfort to you of this 
* kind? For though there is one thing in which I can 
never comply with the beſt of fathers, yet am I firm- 
ly reſolved never to act in defiance of him, or to 
take any ſtep of conſequence without his conſent. 
A firm perſuaſion of this muſt teach you to divert 
your thoughts from what fortune hath (perhaps) 
made impoſſible. This your own intereſt perſuades 
you. 'This may reconcile, I hope, Mr. Allworthy 
to you ; and, if it will, you have my injunctions to 
purſue it. Accidents have laid ſome obligations on 
me, and your good intentions probably more. For- 
tune may, perhaps, be ſometimes kinder to us both 
than at preſent. Believe this, that I ſhall always 
think of you as I think you deſerve, and am, 
| | «SIR, 

* Your obliged humble ſevant, 

* Soprnla WESTERN.“ 
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* I charge you write to me no more—at preſent 
at leaſt ; and accept this, which is now of no ſervice - 
* to me, which I know you muſt. want, and think 
© you owe the trifle only to that fortune by which you 
© found it *. | 

A child who had juſt learnt his letters, would have 
ſpelt this letter out in leſs time than Jones' took in 
readingit, The ſenſations it occaſioned were a-mix- 
ture of joy and grief; ſomewhat like what divide the 

Ea” mind 
Meaning, perhaps, the Bank- bill for rool, © - 
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mind of a good man, when he peruſes the will of his 

deceaſed friend, in which a large legacy, which 
his diſtreſſes make the more welcome, is bequeathed 
to him. Upon the whole, however, he was more 
pleaſed than diſpleaſed ; and wdeed the reader may 
probably wonder that he was diſpleaſed at all; but 
the reader is not quite ſo much in love as was poor 
Jones: and love is a diſeaſe, which, though it may 
in ſome inſtances reſemble a conſumption (which 
it ſometimes cauſes) in others proceeds in direct op- 
poſition to it, and particularly in this, that it never 
flatters iiſelf, or ſees any one ſymptom in a favourable 
light. 

"Qui thing gave him complete ſatis faction, which 
was, that his miſtreſs had regained her liberty, and 
was now with a lady where ſhe might at leaſt: aſſure 
herſelf of a decent treatment. Another comfortable 
circumſtance, was the reference which ſhe made to 
her promiſe of never mrrying any other man: for 
however diſintereſted he might imagine his paſſion, 
and notwithſtanding all the generous overtures made 
in his letter, I very much queſtion whether he could 
have heard a more afflicting piece of news, than that 
Sophia was married to another, though the match had 
been neverſo great, and never ſo likely to end in mak. 
ing her completely happy.” That refined degree of 
Platonic affection which is abſolutely detached from 
the fleſh, and indeed is entirely and purely ſpiritual, 
is a gift confined to the female part of the creation; 
many of whom I have heard declare (and doubtleſs 
with great truth) that they would with the utmoſt 
readinefs, reſign a lover to a rival, when ſuch re- 
fignation was proved to be neceſſary for the tem- 

oral intereſt of ſuch lover. Hence, therefore, I con- 
clude, that this affection is in nature, though I can- 
not pretend to ſay, I have ever ſeen an inſtance of 
45 | e 
Mx. Jones having ſpent three hours in reading and 
kiſſing the aforeſaid letter, and being, at laſt, in a 
ſtate of good ſpirits, from the laſt mentioned con- 
fiderations, he agreed to carry an appointment, which 
he had before made, into execution. This was to 8 
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tend Mrs, Miller, and her younger daughter, into 
the gallery at the play houſe, and to admit Mr. Par- 
tridge as one of the company. For as Jones had 
really that taſte for humour which many affect, he 
expected to en Joy much entertaĩument in the criticiſms 
of Partridge; from whom he expedted the ſimple 
dictates of nature, unimproved indeed, but likewiſe 
unadulterated by art. 

In the firſt row then of the firſt gallery did Mr, 
Jones, Mrs. Miller, her youngeſt daughter, and Par- 
tridge take their places. Partridge immediately de- 
clared, it was the fineſt place he had ever been in. 
When the firſt muſick was played, he ſaid, It was a 
wonder how ſo many fiddlers could play at one time, 
* without putting one another out.“ While the 
fellow was lighting the upper candles, he cried out 
to Mrs: Miller, Look, look, Madam, the very 
picture of the man at the end of the common- 
prayer book, before the gun powder-treaſon ſer- 
vice.“ Nor could he help obſerving, with a figh, 
when all the candles were lighted, That here were 
candles enough burnt in one night, to keep an 
honeſt poor family for a twelvemonth. 

As ſoon as the play, which was Hamlet Prince 
of Denmark, began, Partridge was all attention, nor 
did he break filence till the entrance of the ghoſt; 
upon which he aſked Jones, * What man that was in 
* the ſtrange dreſs ; ſomething.” ſaid he, like what 
© I have ſeen in a picture. Sure it is not armour, 
is it?“ Jones anſwered, * That is the ghoſt,” TO 
which Partridge replied with a ſmile, Perſuade me 
* to that, Sir, if you can. Though I can't fay 
© I ever actually ſaw a ghoſt in my life, yet I am 
certain I ſhould know one, if I ſaw him, better 
than that comes to. No, no, Sir, ghoſts don't ap- 
* pear in ſuch dreſſes as that, neither.) In this 
miſtake, which cauſed much laughter in the neigh- 
bourhood of Partridge, he was ſuffered to continue, 
"till the ſcene between the Ghoſt and Hamlet, When 
Partridge gave that credit to Mr. Garrick, which he 
had denied to Jones, and fell into fo violent a trem- 
bling, that his knees knocked againſt each other. 

E 3 Jones 
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Jones aſked him what was the matter, and whether 
he was afraid of the warrior upon the flage? O 
* la! Sir,” ſaid he, I perceive now it is what you 
* told me. I am not afraid of any thing; for [ 
* know it is but a play, And if it was really a ghoſt, 
it could do one no harm at ſuch a diſtance, and 
in ſo much company; and yet if I was frightened, 
IJ am not the only perſon.—“ Why, who,” cries 
Jones, © doſt thou take to be ſuch a coward here 
- ©. beſides thyſelf !—* Nay, you may call me coward 
if you will; but if that little man there upon the 
* Kage is not frightened, I never ſaw any man 
irightened in my life. Ay, ay; go along with 
you! Ay, to be ſure! Who's fool then? Will 
you? Lud have mercy upon ſuch fool-hardineſs ! 
Whatever happens it is good enough for you. 
Follow you? l'd follow the devil as ſoon. 
© Nay, perhaps, it is the devil— for they ſay he 
can put on what likeneſs he n ! here 
he is again, No farther! No, you have gone 
far enough already; farther than I'd have gone 
« for all the king's dominions.* Jones offered to 
ſpeak, but Partridge cried, © Huſh, huſh, dear Sir, 
don't you hear him! And during the whole 
ſpeech of the ghoſt, he ſat with his eyes fixed partly 
on the ghoſt, and partly on Hamlet, and with his 
mouth 3 the ſame paſſions which ſucceed each 
other in Hamlet, creating likewiſe in him. a 
When the ſcene was over, Jones ſaid, Why, 
© Partridge, you exceed my expectations. You en- 
joy the play more than I conceive poſlible.* —*© Nay, 
Sir,“ anſwered Partridge, * if you are not afraid of 
© the devil, I can't help it; but to be ſure it is na- 
© tural to be ſurpriſed at ſuch things, though I know 
© there is nothing in them; not that it was the 
c — that ſurpriſed me neither; for I ſhould have 
* known that to have been only a man in aſtraoge dreſs: 
© but when I ſaw the little man fo frightened himſelf, 
it was that which took hold of me.“ And doſt 
thou imagine then, Partridge,” cries Jones, that 
© he was really frightened ?*—* Nay, Sir,” ſaid Par- 


tridge, * did not you yourſelf obſerve afterwards, 
« when 
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* when he found it was his own father's ſpirit, and 
* how he was murdered in the garden, how his fear 
forſook him by degrees, and he was ſtruck dumb 
* with ſorrow, as it were, juſt as I ſhould have been, 
© had it been my own caſe, —But huſh! Ola! what 
noiſe is that? There he is again,—Well, to be cer- 
tain, though I know there is nothing at all in it, I 
am glad I am not down yonder, where thoſe men 
are.” Then turning his eyes again upon Hamlet, 
Ay, you may draw your ſword ; what fignifies a 
* ſword againſt the power of the devil ?? 
During the ſecond act, Partridge made very few 
remarks. He greatly admired the ſineneſs of the 
dreſſes ; nor could he help obſerving upon the king's 
countenance, * Well,” ſaid he, © how people ma * 
« deceived by faces? Nulli fides fronti is, I find, a 
* true ſaying, Who would think, by looking in the 
© king's face, that he had ever committed a murder?* 
He then enquired after 4 3 but Jones, who 
intended he ſhould be ſurpriſed, gave him no other 
ſatisfaction, than, that he might poſſibly ſee him 
again ſoon, and in a flaſh of fire,” | 
Partridge ſat in fearful expectation of this; and 
now, when the ghoſt made his next appearance, 
Partridge cried out, There, Sir, now; what ſa 
* you now? is he frightened now or no? As much 
* frightened as you think me, and, to be ſure, no 
* body can help ſome fears, I would not be in ſo bad 
a condition, as what's his name, ſquire Hamlet, is 
© there, for all the world. Bleſs mel what's become 
of the ſpirit? As I am a living ſoul, I thought I 
ſaw him fink into the earth.“ —* Indeed, you ſaw 
* right,” anſwered Jones. Well, well,“ cries Par- 
tridge, I know it is only a play; and beſides, if 
there was any thing in all this, Madam Miller 
would not laugh ſo: for as to you, Sir, you would 
© not be afraid, I believe, if the devil was here in 
« perſon. There, there—Ay, no wonder you are in 
* ſuch a paſſion; ſhake the vile wicked wretch to 
pieces. If ſhe was my own mother I ſhould ſerve 
* herſo, To be ſure, all duty to a mother is for- 
4. * feited 
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feited by ſuch wicked doings.— Ay, go about 
vou buſineſs ; I hate the ſight of you.“. 
Our critic was now pretty ſilent till the play, which 
Hamlet introduces before the king. This he did not 
at firſt underſtand, *till Jones explained it to him; 
but he no ſooner entered into the ſpirit of it, than he 
began to bleſs himſelf that he had never committed 
murder.\ Then turning to Mrs Miller, he aſked her, 
* If ſhedid not imagine the king looked as if he was 
© touched; though he is' ſaid he, a good actor, 
* and doth all he can to hide it. Well, I would 
not have ſo much to anſwer for, as that wick- 
ed man there hath, to fit upon a much higher 
chair than he fits upon. -=No wonder he run 
© away; for your ſake I'll never truſt an innocent 
© face again. ; 
The grave-digging ſcene next engaged the at- 
tention of Partridge, who expreſſed much ſurpriſe at 
the number of ſculls thrown upon the ſtage, To 
which Jones anſwered, That it was one of the moſt 
famous -burial-places about town.'—* No wonder 
then, ' cries Partridge, © that the place is haunted. 
But I never ſaw in my life a worſe grave-digger. 
I had a ſexton when I was clerk, that ſhould have 
dug three graves while he is digging one, The 
6 fellow handles a ſpade as if it was the firſt time he 
© had ever had one in his hand. Ay, ay, you may 
* fing. You had rather fing than work, I believe.” 
— — Upon Hamlet's taking up the ſcull, he cried out, 
Well, it is ſtrange to ſee how fearleſs ſome men are: 
© I never could bring myſelf to touch any thing be- 
* Jonging to a dead man on any account. He ſeemed 
*. frightened enough too at the ghoſt I thought. Nemo 
ami hu, horis ſapit.“ ' 
Little more worth remembering occurred during 
the play; at the end of which Jones aſked him, 
© which of the players he had liked beſt?? To this 
he anſwered, with ſome appearance of indignation at 
the queſtion, © The king without doubt. Indeed, 
Mr. Partridge,” ſays Mrs. Miller, © you are not of 
© the ſame opinion with the town: for they are all 


agreed, that Hamlet is ated by the beſt * 
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* who was ever on the ftage.*—* He the beſt player! 
. eries Partridge, with a contemptuous ſneer: Why 
« I could act as well as he myſelf. I am ſure, if I 
had ſeen'a ghoſt, Iſhould have looked in the very 
« ſame, manner, and done juſt as he did. And then, 
to be ſure, in that ſcene, as you called it, between 
© him and his mother, where you told me he ated 
ſo fine, why, Lord help me, any man, that 1s, 
any good man, that had ſuch a mother, would have 
done exactly the ſame. I know you are only joking 
* with me; but indeed, Madam, though I was never 
at a play at London, yet I have ſeen acting before 
jn the country; and the king for my money; he 
« ſpeaks all his words diſtinctly, half as loud again 
as the other. Any body may ſee he is an actor.“ 
While Mrs. Miller was thus engaged in conver- 
ſation with Partridge, a lady came up to Mr. Jones, 
whom he immediately knew to be Mrs. Fitzpatrick.” 
She ſaid, ſhe had ſeer him from the other part of the 
gallery, and had taken that opportunity of ſpeaking 
to him, as ſhe had ſomething to fay, which might 
be of great ſervice to himſelf. She then acquainted" 
him with her lodgings, and made him an appointment 
the next day in the morning; which, © upon recol- 
lection, ſhe preſently changed to the afternoon ;; at. 

which time Jones promiſed to attend her. | 
Thus ended the adventure at the play-houſe ; 
where Partridge had afforded” great mirth, not only- 
to jones and Mrs. Mitler, but to all who fat withim 
hearing, who were more attentive to what he ſaid, 

than to any thing that paſſed on the ſtage. 
He durſt not go to bed all that night, for fear of 
the ghoſt; and for many nights after. ſweated for two 
or three hours before he went to ſleep with the fame- 
apptehen ſions, and waked ſeveral times in great hor- 
rors, crying out, Lord have mercy upon us! there: 
It 18. | Ct TO FE ts NTT FAV” 
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| CHAP. VI 
In ewhich the hiſtory is obliged to go back. 
1 is almoſt impoſſible for the beſt parent to obſerre 


an exact impartiality to his children, even though 
no ſuperior merit ſhould biaſs his affeQion ; but ſure 
a, parent can hardly be blamed, when that ſuperiority 
determines his preference. | 
As I regard all the perſonages of this hiſtory in the 
light of my children; ſo I muſt confeſs the ſame in- 
clination of partiality to Sophia; and for that Il ho 
the reader will allow me the ſame excuſe from the 
ſuperiority of her character. | 
This extraordinary tenderneſs which I have for my 
heroine never ſuffers me to quit her any long time 
without. the utmoſt reluctance. I could now, there- 
fore, return impatiently to enquire, what hath hap- 
pened to this lovely creature fince her departure from 
her father's, but that I am obliged firſt to pay a ſhort 
viſit to Mr, Blifil. | 
Mr. Weſtern, in the firſt confuſion into which his 
mind was caſt, 17 * ſudden news he received of 
his daughter, and in his firſt hurry to go after her, 
had not once thought of ſending any account of the 
diſcovery to Blifil. He bad not gone far, however, 
before he recollected himſelf, and accordingly ſtopped 
at the very firſt inn he came to, and diſpatched away 
a meſſenger to acquaint Blifil with his having found 
Sophia, and with his firm reſolution to marry her to 
him immediately, if he would come up after him to 
town. 4 | 0 
As the love which Blifil had for Sophia was of that 
violent kind; which nothing but the loſs of her for- 
tune, or ſome ſuch accident, could leſſen, his inclina- 
tion to the match was not at all altered by her having 
run away, though he was obliged to lay this to his 
own acconnt. He very readily, therefore, embraced 
this offer. Indeed, he now propoſed the gratification 
of a very ſtrong paſſion, beſides avarice, by marrying 
this young lady, and this was hatred : for he con- 
cluded that matrimony afforded an equal a 
* N r 
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of ſatisfying either hatred or love; and this opinion 
is very probably verified by much experience; To ſay : 
the truth, if we are to judge by the ordinary behavi- 
our of married perſons to each other, we ſhall per- 
haps be apt to conclude, that the generality ſeek the 
5 — of the former paſſion only in their union 
of every thing but of hearts. T 

There was one difficulty, however, in his way, 
and this aroſe from Mr. Allworthy. That good man, 
when he found by the departure of Sophia (for nei- 
ther that, nor the cauſe of it, could be concealed 
from him). the great averſion which ſhe had for his 
nephew, began to be ſeriouſly concerned that he had 
been deceived into carrying matters ſo far. He by 
no means concurred with the opinjon of thoſe parents, 
who think it as immaterial to conſuls the inchnations” 
of their children in the affair of marriage, as to ſoli- 
cit the good pleaſure of their ſervants when they in- 
tend to take a journey; and who are, by law or de- 
cency at leaſt, with-held often from uſing abſolute 
force. On the contrary, as he eſteemed the inſti- 
tation to be of the moſt ſacred kind, he thought every 
preparatory caution neceſſary to preſerve it holy and 
inviolate; and very wiſely coneluded, that the ſureſt 
way to effect this, was by laying the foundation in 
previous affection. | Vine 

Blifil indeed ſoon cured his uncle of all anger on 
the ſcore of deceit, by many vows and proteſtations 
that he had been deceived himſelf, with which the 
many declarations of Weſtern very well tallied ; but 
now to. perſuade Allworthy to conſent to the renew- 
ing his addreſſes, was a matter of ſuch apparent diffl- 
culty, that the very appearance was ſufficient to have 
deterred a leſs enterpriſing genius; but this young 
gentleman ſo well knew his own talents, that nothing 
within the province of cunning ſeemed to him hard to 
be — 2 | | 3 

Here then he repreſented the violence of his own 
affection, and the hopes of ſubduing averhon in the 
lady by perſeverance. He begged that in an affair 
on which depended all his future repoſe, he might at 
leaſt be at liberty to try all fair means for ſucceſs. 
| E 6 Heaven 
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Heaven forbid, he ſaid, that he ſhould ever think of 
prevailing by any other than the moſt gentle me- 
thods ! © Beſides, Sir, ſaid he, if they fail, you may 
then (which will be ſurely time enough) deny 
your conſent.“ He urged the great and eager deſire 
which Mr. Weſtern had for the match ; and laſtly, he 
made great uſe of the name of Jones, to whom, he 
imputed all that had happened; and from whbm, 
he ſaid, to preſerve ſo valuable a young lady was even 
an act of charity. 4 

All theſe arguments were well ſeconded by Thwac- 
kum, who dwelt a little ſtronger on the authority of 
parents than Mr. Blifil himſelf had done. He aſcribed 
the meaſures which Mr. Blifil was deſirous to take, 
to chriſtian motives; and though,” ſays he, the 
good young gentleman. hath mentioned charity laſt, 
of Fam almoſt convinced, it is his firſt and principal 
* conſideration.” | 

Square, poſlibly, had he been preſent, would have 
ſung to the ſame tune, though in a different key, 
and would have diſcovered much moral fitneſs in the 
"proceeding; but he was now gone to Bath for the 
recovery of his health. 

Allworthy, though not without reluctance, at laſt 
yielded to the deſires of his nephew. He ſaid, he 
would accompany him to London, where he might 
be at liberty to uſe every honeſt endeavour to gain 
the lady: But I declare,” ſaid he, I will never 
© give my conſent to any abſolute force being pu 
on her inclinations, nor ſhall you ever have her, un- 
© leſs ſhe can be brought freely to compliance. 
Thus did the affection of Allworthy for his nephew 
betray the ſuperior underſtanding to be triumphed 
over by the inferior and thus is 1 prudence of the 
beſt of heads often defeated by the tenderneſs of the 
beſt of hearts. 5 | 

Blikl having obtained this unhoped for acquieſcence 
in his uncle, reſted not till he carried his purpoſe 
into execution. And as no immediate buſineſs re- 
quired Mr. Allworthy's preſence in the country, and 
little preparation is neceſſary to men for a journey, 
they ſet out the very next day, and arrived in One 
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that evening, when Mr. Jones, as we have ſeen, was 
diverting himſelf with Partridge at the play. 

The morning after his arrival, Mr. Blifil waited on 
Mr. Weſtern, by whom he was moſt kindly and gra 
ciouſly received, and from whom he had every poſſible 
aſſurance (perhaps more than was poſſible) that he 
ſhould very ſhortly be as happy as Sophia could make - 
him; nor would the *ſquire ſuffer the young gentle- 
man to return to his uncle, till he had, almoſt againſt 
his will, carried him to his ſiſter, | 
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In which Mr. Weftern pays a wifit to his fifter, is com- 
pany with Mr. Blifil. 
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RS. Weſtern was reading a lecture on prudence, 
and matrimonial pohtics, to her niece, when 
her brother and Bliffl broke in with leſs ceremony 
than the laws of viſiting require, Sophia no ſooner 
ſaw Blifil, than ſhe turned pale, and almoſt loft the 
uſe of all her faculties; but her aunt, on the con- 
trary, waxed red, and having all her faculties at com- 
mand, began to exert her tongue on the ſquire. 
Brother,“ ſaid ſhe, © I am aftoniſhed at your be- 
* haviour ! will you never learn any regard to de- 
* corum ? Will you ſtill look upon every apartment 
as your Own, or as belonging to one of your coun- 
* try tenants? Do you think yourſelf at liberty to 
< invade the privacies'of women of condition, with- 
* out the leaſt decency or notice ?? * Why, what 
o 
c 
6 
4 
« 


a pox ! is the matter now? quoth the *ſquire, * one 
would think 1 had caught you at*— None of your 
brutality, Sir, I beſeech you, anſwered ſhe: | 
You have ſurpriſed my poor niece ſo, that ſhe can 
hardly, I ſee, ſupport herſelf. Go, my dear, 
* retire, and endeavour to recruit your ſpirits; forT 
* ſee you have occaſion.” At which words, Sophia, 
who never received a more welcome command, 
haſtily withdrew, © a 
© To be ſure, ſiſter, cries the *ſquire, © you are 
mad, when I have brought Mr. Blifil here to court 
her, to force her away. FL | 


Sure, 


— 
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Sure, brother,“ ſays ſhe, you are worſe than 
mad, when you know in what ſituation affairs are, 
to — J am ſure, I aſk Mr. Blifl pardon, but he 
knows very well to whom to impute ſo diſagreeable 
a reception. For mv own part, I am ſure, I ſhall 
always be very glad to fee Mr. Blifil ; but his own 
good ſenſe would not have ſuffered him to pro- 
* ceed fo abruptly, had you nut compelled him to 
N 

ZBlifil bowed and ſtammered, and looked like a 
fool; but Weſtern, without giving him time to form 
a ſpeech for the purpoſe, auſwered, Well, well, 
I am to blame Fo; will ; I always am, certainly; 
© but come, let the girl be fetched back again, or let 
Mr. Blifil go to her— He's come up on purpoſe, 
and there is no time to be loſt ? 2 

* Brother,” cries Mrs. Weſtern, Mr. Blifil, I am 
confident, underſtands himſolf better than to think 
of ſeeing my niece any more this morning aſter 
what hath happened. Women are of a nice con- 
texture; and our ſpirits when diſordered are not 
to be recompoſed in a moment. Had you ſuffered 
Mr. Blikl to have ſent his compliments to my niece, 
and to have deſired the favour of waiting on her in 
the afternoon, I ſhould poſſibly have prevailed on 
her to have ſeen him; but now I deſpair of bring- 
Ing about any ſuch matter.” | 

* I am very ſorry, Madam,” cried Blifil, that 
Mr. Weſtern's extraordinary kindneſs to me, which 
can never enough acknowledge, ſhould have occa- 
honed—? Indeed, Sir,“ ſaid ire, interrupting him, 
you need make no apologies, we all know my bro- 
ther ſo well.” ' 

© I don't care what any body knows of me,“ an- 
ſwered the *ſquire ; but when muſt he come to fee 
« her? For, conſider, I tell you, he is come up, on 
« purpoſe, and ſo is Allworthy.'—*Brother,” ſaid the; 
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whatever meſſage Mr. Blifil thinks proper to ſend 
to my niece, ſhall be delivered to her; and, I ſup- 
« poſe, ſhe will want no inſtructions to make a proper 
* anſwer, I am convinced ſhe will not refuſe to fee 
« Mr. Blifil at a proper time,'——* The devil ſhe 

| © won't,” 
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won't,“ anſwered the *ſquire,—* Odſbub Don't 
we knowl ſay nothing, but ſome volk are 
wiſer than all the world. ——If I might have had 
my will, ſhe had not run away before: and now I. 
expect to hear every moment ſhe is gone again. 
For as great a fool as ſome volk think me, I know” 
very well ſhe hates“ No matter, brother,“ re- 
plied Mrs. Weſtern, I will not hear my niece abu- 
«* ſed. It is a refletion on my family, Sheis an 
© honour to it; and ſhe will be an honour to it, 1 
* promiſe you, I will pawn my whole reputation in 
© the world on her conduct. I ſhall be glad to ſee  - 
you, brother, in the afternoon ; for I have ſome- 
what of importance to mention to you. At pre- 
« ſent, Mr. Blifil, as well as you, muſt excuſe me; 
for I am in haſte to dreſs,'——-- Well but,“ faid 
the *(quire, do appoint a time.“ Indeed,” ſaid 
ſhe, © I can-appoint no time. I tell you, I will fee 
« you in the afternoon,'*——* What the devil would 
you have me do?” cries the *ſquire, turning to Bli- 
fil, © I can no more turn her, than a beagle can turn 
an old hare, Perhaps, ſhe will be in a better hu= - 
* mour in the afternoon.” ——* I am condemned, I 
« ſee, Sir, to misfortune,” anſwered Blifil; © but I 
* ſhall always own my obligations to you,'— He then 
took a ceremonious leave of Mrs. Weſtern, who was 
altogether as ceremonious on her part; and then 
they departed, the *ſquire muttering to himſelf with 
an oath, that Blifil ſhould ſee his daughter in the af- 
ternoon. | 

If Mr. Weſtern was little pleaſed with this inter- 
view, Blifil was leſs. As to the former, he imputed. 
the whole behaviour of his ſiſter to her humour only, 
and to her diſſatis faction at the omiſſion of ceremony 
in the viſit ; but Blifil ſaw a little 1 into things. 
He ſuſpected ſomewhat of more conſequence, from 
two or three words which dropped from the lady; and, 
to ſay the truth, he ſaſpeRted right, as will appear 
when I have unfolded the ſeveral matters which will 
be contained in the. following chapter. ' 


* 


O HAP. 


* 
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CHAP, VIE. 
Schemes of lady Bellaſton for the ruin of Fones. 


OVE had taken too deep a root in the mind of 
lord Fellamar to be plucked up by the rude. 
hands of Mr. Weſtern. In the heat of reſentment he 
had indeed given a commiſſion to captain Egglane, 
which the captain had far exceeded in the execution; 
nor had it been executed at all, had his lordſhip been 
able to find the captain after he had ſeen lady Bella. 
ſton, which was in the afternoon of the day after he 
had received the affront; but ſo induſtrious was the 
captain in the diſcharge of his duty, that having after 
long enquiry found out the *ſquire's lodgings very late 
in the evening, he ſat up all night at a tavern, that 
he might not miſs the *ſquire in the morning, and by 
that means miſſed the revocation which my lord had. 
ſent to his lodgings. | -— 

In the afternoon then next after the intended rape 
of Sophia, his lordſhip, as we have ſaid, made a viſit. 
to lady Bellaſton, who laid open ſo much of the cha- 
rater of the *ſquire, that his lordſhip plainly ſaw the 
_ abſurdity he had been guilty of in taking any offence 
at his words, eſpecially as he had thoſe honourable de- 
ſigns on his 4 He then undoſomed the vio- 
lence of his paſſion to lady Bellaſton, who readily 
undertook the cauſe, and encouraged him with cer- 
tain aſſurance of a moſt favourable reception from all 
the elders of the family, and from the father himſelf 
when he ſhould be ſober, and ſhould be made ac- 
quainted with the nature of the offer made to his 
daughter. The only danger, ſhe ſaid, lay in the fel- 
low ſhe had formerly mentioned,. who, though a beg- 

ar and a vagabond, had by ſome means or other, 
the knew not what, procured himſelftolerable clothes, 
and paſſed for a gentleman. * Now, fays the, © as I 
© have, for the ſake of my couſin, made it my buli- 
© neſs to enquire after this fellow, I have luckily 
found out his lodgings ;* with which ſhe then ac- 
quainted his lordſhip. I am thinking, my lord,” 
added ſhe, (for this fellow is too mean for your per- 
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« ſonal reſentment) whether it would not be poſſible 
for your lordſhip to contrive ſome method of having 
kim preſſed and ſent on board a ſhip. Neither law | 
© nor conſcience forbid this project: for the fellow, 
« I promiſe you, however well dreſſed, is but a vaga- 
bond, and as proper as any fellow in the ſtreets to be 
« preſſed into the ſervice; and as for the conſcientious 
part, ſurely the preſervation of a young lady from 
© ſuch ruin is a moſt meritorious act; nay, with re- 
* oard to the fellow himſelf, unleſs he could ſucceed 
(which heaven forbid) with my couſin, it may pro- 
* bably be the means of preſerving him from the 
« gallows, and perhaps may make his fortune in an 
© honeſt way. | | 

Lord Fellamar very heartily thanked her ladyſhip, 
for the part which ſhe was pleaſed to take in the af- 
fair, upon the ſucceſs of which his whole future hap- 
pineſs entirely depended. ' He ſaid, he ſaw at preſent 
no objection to the p eſſing ſcheme, and would con- 
ſider of putting it in execution. He then moſt ear- 
neſtly recommended to- her ladyſhip, to do him the 
honour of immediately "mentioning his propoſals to 
the family; to whom, he ſaid, he offered a Carte 
Blanche, and would ſettle his fortune in almoſt any 
manner they ſhould require. And after uttering 
many ecſtacies and raptures concerning Sophia, he 
took his leave and departed, but not before he had 
received the ſtrongeſt charge to beware of Jones, and 
to loſe no time in ſecuring his perſon where he ſhould 
no longer be in capacity of making any attempts. to 
the ruin of the young lady. 

The moment Mrs. Weſtern was arrived at her lodg- 
ings, a card was diſpached with her compliments to 
lady Bellaſton; who no ſooner received it, than, with 
the impatience of a lover, ſhe few to her couſin, re- 
Joiced at this fair opportunity, which beyond her 
hopes offered itſelf: for the was much better pleaſed 
with the proſpect of making the propoſals to a woman 
of ſenſe, and who knew the world, than to agentle- 
man whom ſhe honoured with the appellation of Hot- 
tentot ; though indeed from him ſhe apprehended no 
danger of a refuſal, | 
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The two ladies being met, after very ſhort previous 
ceremonials, fell to bufineſs, which was indeed al. 
moſt as ſoon concluded as begun ; for Mrs. Weſtern 
no ſooner heard the name of lord Fellamar than her 
cheeks art with pleaſure; but when ſhe was ac. 


quainted with the eagerneſs of his paſſion, the ear. 
neſtneſs of his propoſals, and the generoſity of his 
offer, ſhe declared her full ſatisfaftion in the moſt ex. 
plicit terms. | 

In the progreſs of their converſation, their diſcourſe 
turned to Jones, and both couſins very patheticall 
lamented the unfortunate attachment which bot 
agreed Sophia had to that young fellow; and Mrs, 
Weſtern entirely attributed it to the folly of her bro- 
ther's management. She concluded, however, at laſt, 
with declaring her confidence in the good underſtand. 
ing of her niece, who though ſhe would not give up 
her affection in favour of Blifil, will, J doubt not, 
ſays ſhe, ſoon be prevailed upon to ſacrifice a ſimple 
inclination to the addreſſes of a fine gentleman, who 
brings her both a title and a large eſtate: For in- 
deed,” added ſhe, * I muſt do Sophy the juſtice to 
confeſs, this Blifil is but a hideous kind of fellow, 
as you know, Bellaſton, all country gentlemen are, 
ou hath nothing but his fortune to recommend 

im.“ | | 
* Nay,” ſaid lady Bellaſton, I don't then ſo much 
* wonder at my couſin ; for I promiſe you, this Jones 
is a very agreeable fellow, and hath one virtue 
* which the men ſay is a great recommendation to 
* us, What do you think, Mrs. Weſtern —1 ſhall 
s 


certainly make you laugh ; nay, I can hardly tell 

you myſelf for laughing — Will you believe that 

the fellow hath had the aſſurance to make love to 
* me? But if you ſhould be inclined to diſbelieve it, 
© here is evidence enough, his own 041 her I 
«.afſure you.“ She then delivered her couſin the let- 
terwith the propoſals of marriage; which, if the reader 
hath a deſire to ſee, he will find already on record in 
the XVth book of this hiſtory. | 

© Upon my word, I am aſtoniſhed,” ſaid Mrs. Weſ- 


tern; © this is indeed a maſter-piece of aſſurance, 
* | With 


- 
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With your leave, I may poſſibly make ſome uſe of 
* this letter. You have my full liberty,” cries lady 
Bellaſton, to apply it to what purpoſe you pleaſe. 
« However, I would not have- it ſhown to any but 
« Miſs Weſtern, nor to her unleis you find occaſion.” 
Well, and how did you uſe the fellow ?* returned 
Mrs. Weſtern. . Not as a huſband?” ſaid the lady; 
] am not married, I promiſe you, my dear. You 
« know, Mrs, Weſtern, I have tried the comforts once 
already; and once I think is enough for any rea- 
« ſonable woman. 

This letter lady Bellaſton thought would certainly 
turn the balance againſt Jones in the mind of Sophia, 
and ſhe was emboldened to give it up, partly by her 
hopes of having him 2 diſpatched out of the 
way, and partly by having ſecured the evidence of 
Honour, who, upon ſounding her, ſhe ſaw ſufficient 
reaſqn to imagine, was prepared to teſtify whatever 
ſhe pleaſed. 

But perhaps the reader may wonder why lady Bel- 
laſton, who in her heart hated Sophia, ſhould be fo 
defirous of promoting a match, which was ſo much ro 
the intereſt of the young lady. Now, | would defire 
ſach readers to look carefully into human nature, 
page almoſt the laſt, and there he will find, in ſcarce 
legible characters, that women, notwithſtanding the 
prepoſterous behaviour of mothers, aunts, &c, in ma- 
trimonial matters, do in reality think it ſo great a 
misfortune to have their inclinations in love thwarted, 
that they imagine, they ought never to carry enmity 
higher than upon theſe diſappointments ; again, he 
will find it written much about the ſame place, that 
a woman who hath once been pleaſed with the poſ- 
| ſeſſion of a man, will go above half way to the de- 
2 to prevent any other woman from enjoying the 

ame. 
If he will not be contented with theſe reaſons, I 
freely confeſs I ſee no other motive to the actions of 


that lady, unleſs we will conceive ſhe was bribed by 


— 


lord Fellamar, which for my own part I ſee no cauſe 
to ſuſpect. | 
Now 
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Now this was the affair which Mrs. Weſtern was 
preparing to introduce to Sophia, by ſome prefatory 
diſcourſe on the folly of love, and on the wiſdom of 
legal proſtitution for hire, when her brother and Blifl 
broke abruptly in upon her; and hence aroſe all that 
coldneſs in her behaviour to Blifil, which, though the 
"ſquire, as was uſual with him, imputed to a wrong 
cauſe, infuſed into Blißl himſelf (he being a much 
more cunning man) a ſuſpicion of the real truth. 


CHAP, IX, nc 
| In which Jones pays a wifit to Mrs. F itzpatrick.. 
E E reader may now perhaps be pl-aſed to re- 


turn with us to Mr. Jones, who it the ap- 
. hour attended on Mrs. Fitzpatrick ; but be- 
re we relate the converſation which now paſſed, it 
may be preper, according to our method, to return a 
little back, and to account for ſo great an altq;ation 
of behaviour in this Iady, that from changing her 
lodging principally to avoid Mr, Jones, ſhe had now 
induſtriouſly, as hath been ſeen, ſought this inter- 
view. | 
And here we ſhall need only to reſort to what hap- 
pee the preceding day, when hearing from lady 
ellaſton, that Mr. Weſtern was arrived in town, ſhe 
went to pay her duty to him, at his lodgings, at Pic- 
cadilly, where ſhe was received with many fcurvy 
pellations too coarſe to be repeated, and was even 
threatened to be kicked out of doors. From hence 
an old ſervant of her aunt Weſtern, with whom ſhe 
was well acquainted, conducted her to the lodgings 
of that lady, who treated her not more kindly, but 
more politely : or, to ſay the truth, with rudeneſs in 
another way. In ſhort, ſhe returned from both, plamly 
convinced not only that her ſcheme of reconciliation 
had proved abortive, but that ſhe muſt For ever give 
over all thoughts of bringing it about by any means 
whatever. From this moment deſire of revenge only 
filled her mind; and in this temper meeting Jones at 
— — an opportunity ſeemed to her to occur of 


ting this purpoſe. 
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The reader muſt remember, that he was acquainted 
by Mrs. Fitzpatrick, in the account ſhe gave of her 
own ſtory, with the fondneſs Mrs. Weſtern had for- 
merly ſhown for Mr. Fitzpatrick at- Bath, from the 
diſappointment of which, Mrs. Fitzpatrick derived 
the great bitterneſs her aunt had expreſſed towards 
her. She had therefore no doubt but that the good 
lady would as eaſily liſten to the addreſſes of Mr, 
Jones, as ſhe had before done to the other ; for the 
ſuperiority of charms was clearly on the ſide of Mr. 
Jones; and the advance which her aunt had fince 
made in age, ſhe concluded (how jultly I will not 
ſay) was an argument rather in favour ot her project 
than againſt it. ; 

Therefore, when Jones attended, after a previous 
declaration of her deſire of ſerving him, arifing, as ſhe 
ſaid, from a firm aſſurance how much ſhe ſhould by 
ſo doing oblige Sophia; and after ſome excuſes for 
her former diſappointment, and after acquaintin 
Mr. Jones in whoſe cuſtody his miſtreſs was, of which 
ſhe thought him ignorant; ſhe very explicitly men- 
tioned her ſcheme to him, and adviſed him to make 
ſham addreſſes to the older lady, in order to procure 
an eaſy acceſs to the younger, informing him at the 
ſame time of the ſucceſs which Mr. Fitzpatrick had 
formerly owed to the very fame ſtratagem. 

Mr. Jones expreſſed great gratitude to the lady for 
the kind intentions towards him which ſhe had ex- 

reſſed, and indeed teſtified, by this . propoſal 3 but 

Gdes intimating ſome diffidence of ſucceſs from the 
lady's knowledge of his love to her niece, which had 
not been her caſe in regard to Mr. Fitzpatrick, he 
ſaid, he was afraid Miſs Weſtern would never agree 
to an impoſition of this kind, as well from her utter 
deteſtation of all fallacy; as from her avowed duty to 
her aunt. | h ; 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick was a little nettled at this; and 
indeed, if it may not be called a lapſe of the tongue, 
it was a ſmall deviation from politeneſs in Jones, and 
into which he ſcarce would have fallen, had not the 
delight he felt in praiſing Sophia, hurried him out - 
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all reflections; for this commendation of one coulin 
was more than a tacit rebuke on the other, 

© Indeed, Sir,* anſwered the lady, with ſome 
_ warmth, I cannot think there is any thing eaſier 

© than to cheat an old woman with a profeſſion of 
love, when her complex10n is amorous ; and though 
ſhe is my aunt, I muſt ſay there never was a more 
liquoriſh one than her ladyſhip. Can't you pretend 
that the deſpair of poſſeſſing her niece, from her 
being promiſed to Blifil, has made you turn your 
thoughts towards her? As to my couſia Sophia, I 
can't imagine her to be ſuch a ſimpleton as to have 
the leaſt ſcruple on ſuch an account, or to conceive 
any harm in puniſhing one of theſe hags for the 
many miſchiefs they bring upon families, by their 
tragi-comic paſſions; for which I think it is pity 
they are not puniſhable by law. I had no ſuch ſcruple 
myſelf; and yet I hope my couſin Sophia will not 
think it an affront when I ſay ſhe cannot deteſt 
every real ſpecies of falſehood more than her couſin 
Fitzpatrick; To my aunt indeed I pretend no duty, 
nor doth ſhe deſerve any, However, Sir, I have 
given you my advice, and if you decline purſuing 
it, I ſhall have che leſs opinion of your underſtand- 
ing- that's all.” f | 
Jones now clearly ſaw the error he had committed, 
and exerted his utmoſt power to rectify it; but he 
only faultered and ſtuttered into nonſenſe and contra- 
dition, To ſay the truth, it is often ſafer to abide 
by the conſequences of the firſt blunder than to en- 
deavour to rectify it; for by ſuch endeavours we ge- 
nerally plunge deeper inſtead of extricaring ourſelves ; 
and few perſons will on ſuch occaſions have the good 
nature, which Mrs. Fuzpatrick diſplayed to Jones, 
by ſaying, with a {mile, « You need attempt no more 
* excuſes; for I can eaſily forgive a real lover, what- 
© ever is the effect of 2 for his miſtreſs.? 
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She then renewed her propoſal, and very fervently 
recommended it, omitting no argument which her 
invention could ſuggeſt on the ſubject; for ſhe was 
ſo vio'ently incenſed againſt her aunt, that ſcarce any 


thing was capable of affording her equal * 
25 wit 
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with expoſing her ; and, like a true woman, ſhe would 
ſee no difficulties in the execution of a favourite 
ſcheme. | 

Jones however perſiſted in declining the undertak- 
ing, which had not indeed the leaſt probability of 
ſucceſs. He eaſily perceived the motives which in- 
duced Mrs. Fitzpatrick to be ſo eager in preſſing her 
advice, He ſaid, he would not deny the tender and 
paſſionate regard he had for Sophia; but was ſo con- 
ſcious of the inequality of their ſituations, that he 
could never flatter himſelf ſo far as to hope that ſo 
divine a young lady would condeſcend to think on fo 
unworthy a man; nay, he proteſted, he could ſcarce 
bring himſelf to wiſh ſhe ſhould. He concluded with 
a profeſſion of generous ſentiments, which we have 
not at preſent leiſure to inſert, | 

There are ſome fine women (for I dare not here 
ſpeak in too general terms) with whom ſelf is ſo pre- 
dominant, that they never detach it from any ſubje& ; 
and as vanity is with them a ruling principle, they 
are apt to lay hold of whatever praiſe they meet with; 
and, though the property of others, convey it to their 
own uſe. In the company of theſe ladies it is im- 
poſſible to ſay any thing handſome of another wo- 
man, which they will not apply to themſelves ; nay, 
they often improve the praiſe they ſeiſe ; as for in- 
ſtance, if her beauty, her wit, her gentility, her 
good-humour deferve ſo much commendation, what 
do I deſerve who poſſeſs thoſe qualities in ſo much 
more eminent a degree ? . | 

To theſe ladies a man often recommends himſelf 
while he is commending another woman ; and while 


he is expreffing ardour and generous ſentiments for 


his miſtreſs, they are confidering what a charmin 

lover this man would make to them, who can feel al 
this tenderneſs for an inferior degree of merit. Of 
this, ſtrange as it may ſeem, I have ſeen, many ja- 
ſtances beſides Mrs. Fitzpatrick, to whom all this 
really happened, and who now began to feel a ſome- 


* 


what for Mr. Jones, the ſymptoms of which ſhe much 


ſooner underſtood than poor Sophia had formerly, 


done, 


14 To 
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To ſay the truth, perſe@ beauty in both ſexes is a 

more irreſiſtible object than it is generally thought; 
for notwithſtanding ſome. of us are contented with 
more homely lots, and learn by rote (as children are 
to repeat what gives them no idea) to deſpiſe outſide, 
and to value more ſolid charms; yet I have always 
obſerved at the approach of conſummate beauty, that 
theſe more ſolid charms only ſhine with that kind 
of luſtre which the ſtars have after the riſing of the 
ſun. * 
When Jones had finiſhed his exclamations, many of 
which would have become the mouth of Oroondates 
himſelf, Mrs. Fitzpatrick heaved a deep ſigh, and 
taking her eyes off from Jones, on whom they had 
been ſome time fixed, and dropping them on the 
ground, ſhe cried, * Indeed, Mr. Jones, I pity you; 
© but it is the curſe of ſuch tenderneſs to be thrown 
© away on thoſe who are inſenſible of it. I know my 
* couſin better than you, Mr. Jones, and I muſt ſay, 
any woman who makes no return to ſuch a paſſion, 
* and ſuch a perſon, is unworthy of both.” 

© Sure, Madam, ſaid Jones, you can't mean' 
— Mean ?* cries Mrs, Fitzpatrick, I know not 
« what I mean; there is ſomething, I think, in true 
* tenderneſs bewitching ; few women. ever meet with 
© it in men, and fewer ſtill know how to value it 
when they do. I never heard ſuch truly noble ſen- 
© timents, and I can't tell how it is, but you force 
© one to believe you. Sure ſhe muſt be the moſt con- 
_ © 'temptible of women who can overlook ſuch merit.” 

The. manner and look with which all this was 
ſpoke, infuſed a ſuſpicion into Jones, which we don't 
care to convey in direct words to the reader. Inſtead 
of making any anſwer, he ſaid, © I am afraid, Ma- 
dam, I have made too tireſome a viſit, and offered 
© fo take his leave.“ 

Not at all, Sir,“ anſwered Mrs. Fitzpatrick. _—— 
Indeed I pity you, Mr. Jones; indeed I do: but if 
« you are going, conſider of the ſcheme I have men- 
* tioned. I am convinced you will approve it, and 
let me ſee you again as ſoon as you can To- 

* morrow 


- 
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« morrow morning if you will,” or at leaſt ſome time 
« to-morrow. I ſhall be at home all day? 
Jones then, after many expreſſions of thanks, very 
reſpectfully retired; nor cbald Mrs. Pitzpatrick for- 
bear making bim à preſent of à lobk at parting,” by 
which if he had underſtood nothing, he muſt have 
had no underſtanding in the language of the eyes. 
In reality it confirmed his reſolution of returning to 
her no more; for faulty as he hath hitherto appeared 
in this hiſtory, bis whole thoughts were now ſo con- 
fined to his Sophia, that I believe no woman upon 
earth could have no drawn him into an act of in- 
e r 
Fortune, however, who was not his friend, reſolved, 
25 he intended to give her no ſecond opportunity, to 
make the beſt of this; and accordingly produced the 
tragieal incident which we are now in ſortowful notes 
e NORTE, ve e 
* Mi. 0 | C'H A P. X. my n 1 | | 
u. conſequent of the preceding vlt. 
R: Fitzpatrick having received the letterbefore- 
mentioned, from Mrs. Weſtern, and being by. 
at means e with the place to which his 


, returned directly to Bath, and thence 


wife was retired, x 
the day after ſet forward to London. 
The reader hath been already often informed of 
che jealous temper of this gentleman. He may like- 
wiſe be pleaſed to remember the ſuſpicion which he 
had conceived of Jobes at Upton, upon his findin 

him in the room with Mrs. Waters; and though ſuf. 
ficient reaſons had afterwards appeared entifely to 
clear up that ſuſpicion, yet now the reading ſo hand- 
ſome a character of Mr. Jones from his wife, cauſed 
him to reflect, that ſhe likewiſe, was in the inn at the 
ſame time, and jumbled together fuch a confuſion of 
circumſtances in à head which was naturally none of 
the cleareſt,” that the whole produced that green-eyed 
monſter mentioned by Shakſpeare in his tragedy of . 
Othello, nn 2 = 

hoe. dro 
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And now as he was enquiring in the ſtreet after his 
wife, and had juſt received directions to the door, un- 
fortunately Mr. Jones was iſſuing from it, | 
Fitzpatrick did not yet recollect the face of Jones; 
however, ſeeing a young well- dreſſed fellow comin 
from his wife, he made directly up to him, and aſk 
him what he had been doing in that houſe: *« for [ 
* am ſure,” ſaid he, © you, muſt have been in it, as [ 
© ſaw you come out of it. | 

Jones anſwered. very, modeſtly, * That he had been 
* viſiting a lady there.“ To which Fitzpatrick replied, 
what buſineſs have you with the lady ?*, Upon which 
Jones, who now perfedly remembered the voice, fea- 
tures, and indeed eat. of the gentleman, cried out, 
——* Ha, my good friend! give me your hand; J 
© hope there is no ill blood remaining between us, upon 
s * miſtake which happened ſo long ago.” 

Upon my ſoul, Sir,“ ſaid Fitzpatrick, I don't 
know your name, nor your face.'—* Indeed, Sir, 
ſaid Jones, neither have I the pleaſure of knowing 
your name, but your face 1 very well remember to 
. — ſeen before at Upon, where a fooliſh quarrel 
happened between us, which, if it is not made up 
« yet, we will now make up over a bottle,” 

At Upton!” cried the other,—* Ha! upon my 
* ſoul, I believe your name is Jones.'—* Indeed,” 
anſwered he, it is.. O, upon my ſoul,” crics 
Fitzpatrick, you are the very man I wanted to meet. 
Upon my ſoul I will drink a bottle with you pre- 
4 ſently ; but firſt I will give vou a at knock over, 
the pate, There is for you, you faſeal. Upon my 
« ſoul, if you do not give me ſatisfaftion for that 
blow, I will give you another.“ And then drawin 

his ſword put himſelf in a poſture of defence, whic 

was the only ſcience he ee; e 24 

Jones was a littly Raggered by the blow, which came 
ſomewhat  unexpeedly ; but preſently. recovering 
himſelf he alſo drew. an though, he underſtood no- 
thing of fencing. preſied on ſo bold y uponFitzpatrick, 
that he beat down his guard, and ſheathed one half cf 
his ſword in the body of the ſaid gentleman, who had 
no ſooner received it, than he ſtepped backwards 

dropped 


— 
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dro the point of his ſword, and leaning upon it, 
0 — dps ſatisfaction enough: I am a — 
] hope not,” cries Jones, © but whatever be the 
* conſequence, you muſt be ſenfible you have drawn; 
it upon yourſelf.' At this inſtant a number of fel- 
lows ruſhed in and ſeiſed Jones, who told them, he 
ſhould make no reſiſtance, and begged ſome of them 
at leaſt would take care of the — gent leman. 
Ay,“ cries one of the fellows, the wounded 
gentleman will be taken care enough of; for I ſup- 
© poſe he hath not many hours to live. As for you, 
Sir, you have a month atleaſt good yet.'—" D—n me, 
* Jack,” ſaid another, he hath prevented his voy- 
© age; he's bound to another port now; and many 
other ſuch jeſts was our poor Jones made the ſubject 
of, by theſe fellows, who were indeed the gang em- 
ployed by lord Fellamar,: and had dogged him into 
the houſe of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, waiting for him at the 
corner of the ſtreet when this unfortunate accident 
happened. 1 £6 4:41 C1 
he officer who commanded this gang very wiſely. , 
concluded, that his buſineſs was now to deliver hispri- 
ſoner into the hands of the.civil magiſtrate. , He or- 
dered him therefore to be carried to a public houſe, » 
where having ſent for a conſtable, he delivered him 
to his cuſtody. | ins 
The conſtable ſeeing Mr. Jones very well dreſſed, and 
hearing that the accident had happened in à duel, 
treated his priſoner with great civility, and at his 
requeſt, diſpatched a meſſenger to enquire after the 
wounded gentleman, who was now at a tavern under 
the ſargeon's hands. The report brought back was, 
that the wound was certainly mortal, and there were 
no hopes of life Upon which the conſtable informed 
Jones, that he muſt go before a juſtice. He anſwered, 
* wherever you pleaſe: lam indifferent as to what 
happens to me; for though Iam convinced Iam not 
* guilty. of murder in the eye of the law, yet the 
0 4 of blood I find intolerable. upon my mind. 
Jones was now conducted before the juſtice, where 
the ſurgeon who dreſſed Mr. Fitzpatrick appeared, 
and depoſed, that he * the wound to be mor- 
a 2 tals 7 
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tal; upon which the priſoner was committed to the 
 Gare-houſe. It was very late at night, ſo that Jones 
would not ſend for Partridge till the next morning; 
and as he never ſhut his eyes till ſeven, ſo it was 
near twelve before the poor fellow, who was greatly 
frightened at not hearing from his maſter ſo long, 
received a meſſage which almoſt deprived him of his 
being when he heard it. ; 
He went to the Gate-houſe with trembling knees 

and a beating heart, and was no ſooner arrived in the 

preſence of Jones, than he lamented the misfortune 
that had befallen him, with many tears, looking all 
the while frequently about him in great terror; for as 
the news now arrived that Mr. Fitz patrick was dead, 
the poor fellow apprehended every minute that his 
ghoſt would enter the room. At laſt he delivered him 
a letter, which he had like to have forgot, and which 
came from Sophia by the hands of Black George. 

Jones preſently diſpatehed every one out of the 
room, and having eagerly broke open the letter, read 
a eee ot 
_ -© 'You owe the hearing from me again to an ac- 
eident Which I own ſurprizes me. My aunt hath 
« juſt now ſhown mea letter from you to lady Bella- 
« flon,- which contains a propoſal of marriage. Iam 
convinced it is your own hand; and what more ſur- 
prizes me, is, that it is dated at the very time when 
you would have me imagine you was under ſuch 
* 'CONCern on my account. I leave you to comment 
on this fact. All I defire is, that your name may 
never more be mentioned to 
9 ah 1 . ©S,W.” 


Of the preſent ſituation of Mr. Jones's' mind, and 
of the pangs with which he was now.tormented, we 
cannot give the reader a better idea, than by ſaying, 
his miſery was ſach, that even Thwackum would 
almoſt have pitied him. But bad as it is, we ſhall at 

reſent leave him in it, as his good genius (if he really 
had any) ſeems to have done. And here we put an 
end to the ſixteenth book of our hiſtory, r 


— 
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B O O K XVII. 
| Containing three days. 
| CHAP. I. 
Containing a portion of introductory writing» 
HEN a comic writer hath made his principal 


characters as happy as he can; or when a 
tragic writer hath brought them to the higheſt -pitch 
of human miſery, they 'both conclude their buſi- 
neſs N be done, and that their work is come to a 
riod. | | | 
Had we been of the tragic complexion, the reader 
muſt allow we were very nearly arrived at this 
period, ſince it would be difficult for the devil, or 
any of his repreſentatives on earth, to have contrived 
much greater torments for pour Jones, than thoſe in 
which we left him in the laſt chapter; and as for 
Sophia, a good-natured woman would hardly wiſh 
more uneaſineſs to a rival, than what ſhe muſt at 
preſent be ſuppoſed to feel, What then remains to 
complete the tragedy but a murder or two, and a few 
moral ſentences. r 90 
But to bring our favourites out of their preſent 
anguiſh and diftreſs, and to land them at laſt on the 
| 7 OT 
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ſhore of happineſs, ſeems a much harder taſk ; a taſk 
indeed ſo hard that we do not undertake to execute it. 
In regard to Sophia, it is more than probable, that 
we ſhall ſomewhere or other provide a good huſband 
for her in the end, either Blifil, or my lord, or ſome- 
bodyſelſe but as to poor Jones, ſuch are the cala- 
mities in which he is at preſent involved, owing to 
his imprudence, by Which if a man doth not be- 
come a felon to the world, he is at leaſt a Felo de %; 
ſo deſtitute is he now of friends, and fo perſecuted 
by enemies, that we almoſt deſpair of bringing him 
to any good; and if our reader delights in ſeeing exe- 
cutions, I think he ought not to loſe any time in 
taking a firſt row at Tyburn. ER 
This I faithfully promiſe, that notwithſtanding any 
affection, which We may be ſuppoſed to have for this 
rogue, whom we have unfortunately made our hero, 
we will lend him none of that ſuperuatural aſſiſtance 
with which we are entruſted, upon condition that we 
uſe jt only on very important occaſions. If he doth 
not therefore find ſome natural means of fairly ex- 
tricating himſelf from all his diftreſſes, we will do 
vo violence to the truth and dignity of hiſtory for 
his fake ; for we had rather relate that he was hanged 
at Tyburn, (which may very probably be the caſe) 
than forſeit our integrity, or ſhock the faith of our 
1 f | 
In this the ancients had a great advantage over the 
moderns, 'Their mythology, which was at that time 
more firmly believed by the vulgar than any religion 
is at preſent, gave them always an opportunity of de- 
livering a favourite hero. Their deities were always 
ready at the writer's elbow, to execute any of his 
purpoſes ; and the more extraordinary the invention 
was, the greater was the ſurprize and delight of the 
credulous reader. Thoſe writers could with greater 
eaſe have conveyed a friend from one country to ano- 
ther, ' nay from one world to another, and have 
brought him back again, than a poor circumſcribed 
modern can deliver him from a gaol. . 
The Arabians and Perſians had an equal advan- 
tage in writing their tales from the Genii and _ 
whic 
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which they believe in as an article of their faich, 
vpon the aiithbrity'of the Koran itſelf, Bur we have 
none of theſe helps. To natural means alone are we 
confined; let, us try therefore what by theſe means 
may be done for pope Jayer's though, to confeſs the 
truth, ſomething whiſpers me in the ear, that he doth 
not yet End the worilt bf his fortune; and that a 
mote ſtiptking piece of hews than any he hath yet 
bend, Neft for him in the unopened leaves f 

IC => H A = II. = | | 
The-gentrous gud grateful bthaviour of Mrs. Miller. 
AX. SOOT and Mrs. Miller were juft ſat 
down to breakfaſt, when Blifil, who had gone 
out very early that morning, returned to make one of 
the company. 2 1 een Y; r 1 
He bad hat been long ſeated” before he began as 
follows: Good Lotd! wy devs uncle, what do you, 
« thidk hath Happened? 'I vow TI am afraid of telling 
* it you, for fear of ſhocking you with the remem- 
* brarice of ever having ſhewn any kindneſs to ſuch 
* a villain? —* What is che matter, child,” faid the 
uncle, I fear 1 Babe ſhevn Kindneſs in my life to. 
© the unworthy more than once. Bur charity doth, ' 
© not adopt t e vices' of its obſects.. . O, St,“ 
returned Blifil, * it is not withdut the ſecret direction 
of Providence that you mention the word adoption. 
* Your adopted ſon, Sir, that Jones, that wretch 
whom you nouriſhed in your boſom, hath'proved 
one of the greateſt villains upon earth. BY 20 
. 


0 


that's ſacred it is falſe,” cries Mrs. Miller. 

Jones is no villain, He is one of the worthjeſt 

© creatures breatMng ; and if any other p-rſon had | 
called him villain, I would have thrown all this 
© boiling water in his face.” Mr. Allworthy looked. 

very much amazed at this behaviour, But ſhe did, 

not give him leave to ſpeak, before turning to hin, , 

ſhe cried, I hope you will not be angry with me; 

© I would not end you, Sir, for the World ; but 
indeed I could not bear to heir him called fo.” 

| | F 4 I muſt 
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* L muſt own, Madam, ſaid Allworthy very gravely, 
«Tama ple (PTR Fang to hear you fo. warmly de. 
© fend a fellow you do not know. Q I do know 
him, Mr. Allworthy,” ſaid ſhe, indeed I do: I 
* ſhould be the moſt ungrateſul of all wretches if [ 
denied it. O he hath preſerved me and my little 
family; we have all reaſon to bleſs him while we 
live: and 1 pray heaven to bleſs him, and 
turn the bearts of his malicious enemies. I know, 
1 find, I ſee he hath ſuch. “ You ſurprize me, 
Madam, ftill more,” ſaid Allworthy ; © ſure you muſt 
mean ſome other. It is impoſſible you ſhould have 
any ſuch obligations to the man my nephew men- 
tions. Too ſurely,” anſwered ſhe; I have © 
ligations to him of the greateſt and tendereſt kind, 
He hath been the ee of me and mine,— 
Believe me, Sir, he hath been abuſed, groſsly 
abuſed to you ; I know he hath, or von, whom I 
know to be all goods and honour, would not, 
after the many kind and tender things I have 
heard you ſay of this r helpleſs child, have fo 
diſdainfully called him fellow. Indeed, my beſt of 
friends, he deſerves a kinder appellation, from you, 
had you heard the good, the kind, the grateful 
things which I have.heard bim utter, of you. He 
never mentions. your name but with. a ſort of ado- 
ration. In this very room I have ſeen him on his 
knees, imploring all the bleſſings of heaven upon 
your head. I do not love that child there beiter 
than he loves you. X | 
I ſee, Sir, now,” ſaid Blifil, with one of thoſe 
grinning ſneers with which the devil marks his belt 
beloved, Mrs. Miller really, doth know him. I 
< ſuppoſe you will find. ſhe-is not the only one of. 
your acquaintance to whom he wb expoſed you. 
As for my character, I perceive, by ſome hints ſhe 
© hath.thrown out, he hath been very free with it, 
© but I forgive him,—* And the Lord forgive you, 
Sir,“ ſays Mrs, Miller; we have all fins enough to 
© ſtand in need of his forgiveneſs,” _ = 7 
Upon my word, Mrs. Miller,“ faid, Allworthy, 
© I do not take thisbehaviour of your's to e 8 
| al PL eee 
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Mr. Blifil began thus: 


s 


kindly; and I do aſſure you, as any reflections 
which you caſt upon him muſt come only from 


that wickedeſt of men, they would only ſerve, if 
that were poſſible, | to heighten* my reſentment 
againſt him: for I muſt tellyou, Mrs, Miller, the 
young man who now ſtands before you, hath ever 


een the warmeſt advocate for the ungrateful wretck 


whoſe cauſe you eſpouſe. This, 1 think, when you 
hear it from my own mouth, will make you wonder 
at ſo much baſeneſs and ingraritude.” | 
* You are deceived, Sir, anſwered Mrs. Miller, 
If they were the laſt words which were to Hae 
from my lips, I would fay you were deceived ; 
and I once more repeat it, the Lord forgive thoſe 
who have deceived you. I do not pretend to fay 
the young man is without faults; but they are 


the faults of wildneſs and of youth; faults Which 


— nay, which J am certain he will relinquiſh, 
and if he ſhould nor, they are vaſtly overbalanced 
by one of the moſt humane, tender, honeſthearts 
that ever man was bleſſed with! 
Indeed, Mrs, Miller,” ſaid Allworthy, had this 
been related of you, I ſhould not have believed it.” 
Indeed, Sir,“ anſwered ſhe, yon will believe every 
thing I have ſaid, Jam ſure you will; and When 
you * heard the ftory which 1 ſhall tell you, 
(for I will tell you all) you will beſo far from being 
offended, that you will own (I know your juſtice ſo 
well) that I muft have been the moſt deſpicable and 
moſt ungrateful of wretches, if I had acted any 
other part chitn I'have:® |< ITT ne ar 12 


„Well, Madam,” faid Allworthy, I ſhall be 2 
c 


glad to hear any good excuſe for a behaviour whi 


muſt confeſs, I think wants an excuſe. And now, 


Madam, will you be pleaſed to let my nephew 
proceed in his ſtory without interroption. He 


would not have introduced a matter of flight con- 


ſequence with ſuch a preface. Perhaps even this ſtory 
will cure you of your miflake;** ' FY 
Mrs. Miller gave tokens of ſubmiſſion, and then 


think proper to reſent the ill uſage of Mrs. Miller, 


* 


Jam ſure, Sir, if you don't 


I ihail 
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* I hall eaſily forgive what affects me only. I think 
* your goodneſs hath not deſerved this indignity at 
* her hands. — “ Well, child,” ſaid Allworthy, but 
What is this new inſtance? What hath he done of 
© late? = * What ?* cries Blifil, notwithſtanding all 
+ Mrs. Miller hath ſaid, I am very ſorry to relate, 
* and what you ſhould never have heard from me, 
had it not been a matter impoſſible to cenceal from 
the whole world. In ſhort, he hath killed a man; 
Iwill not ſay murdered——for perhaps it may not 
oy ſo conſtrued in law, and | hope the belt for his 
ake,” 
Allworthy looked ſhocked, and bleſſed himſelf; 
and then turning to Mrs. Miller, he cried, * Well, 
Madam, what ſay you now?” N 
© Why, I ſay, Sir,“ anſwered ſhe, * that I never 
as more concerned at any thing in my life; but, 
if the fact be true, I am convinced the man, who- 
© ever he is, was in fault. Heaven knows there are 
« many villains in this town, who make it their 
C buſineſs to provoke young gentlemen. Nothing 
but the greateſt provocation could have tempied 
him; for of all the gentlemen I ever had in my 
« houſe, I rever ſaw one ſo gentle, or ſo ſweer-tem- 
pered. He was beloved by every one in the houſe, 
and every one who came near it.“ | 
While ſhe was thus running on, a violent knock. 
ing at the door interrupted the converſation, and pre- 
vented her from proceeding farther, cr from receiv. 
ing any anſwer; for as ſhe concluded this was a viſi- 
ter to Mr. Allworthy, ſhe haſtily retired, taking with 
her her little girl, whoſe eyes were all over blubbered 
at the melancholy. news ſhe heard of Jones, who uſed 
to call her his little wife, and not only gave, her 
many play- things, but ſpent. whole hours in play ing 
with her bimſelf. | ; * 
Some readers may perhaps be pleaſed with theſe 
minute circumſtances, in relating of which we follow 
the example of Plutarch, one of the beſt of our 
brother . hiſtorians 3 and others to whom they may 
appear trivial, will, we hope, at leaſt pardon them, 


as we are never prolix on ſuch occaſions, 
FT | CHAP. 
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CH AP; III. n 
The arrival Mr. Moſtern, with ſome matters concerning 
1 the paternal authority. f ED 
RS. Miller had not long left the room, when 
VI Mr. Weſtern entered; but not before a ſmall 
wrangling baut had paſſed between bim and his 
chairmen; for the fellows who had taken up their 
burden at the Hercules Pillars, had conceived no 
| of having any future good cuſtomer in the 
*ſquire ; and they were moreover further encouraged 
by his generoſity (for he had given them of his own 
accord fix-pence more than their fare ;) they there- 
fore very boldly demanded another ſhilling, which ſo 
provoked the *ſquire; that he not only beſtowed many 
hearty curſes on them at the door, but retained his 
anger after he came into the room 3 {wearing that all 
the Londoners were like the court, and thought of 
nothing bat plundering country gentlemen. D — n 
me,“ ſays he, if I won't walk in the rain rather 
than get into one of their hand- barrows again, 
They have jolted me more in a mile than Brown 
*- Beſs would in a long fox chace.? WH 
When his wrath on this - occaſion was a little ap- 
pe aſed, he reſumed the ſame paſſionate tone on ano- 
tber. There, ſays he, there is ſine buſineſs for- 
© wards now; The hounds have changed at laſt, 
* and when we imagined we had a fox to deal with, 
« od-rat-it, it turns out to be a badger at laſt,” 

* Pray,” my good neighbour,” ſaid, Allworthy, 
drop your metaphors, and ſpeak a little plainer,” 
Why then,” ſays the 'ſquire, © to tell you plainly, 
we have been all this time afraid of a/ſfon of a 
* whore, of a baſtard of ſome body's I don't know 
© who's, not I=— And now here is a confounded 
ſon of a whore of a lord, who may be a baſtard 
© too for what I know or care, for he ſhall never 
have a daughter of mine by my conſent,” They 
* have beggared the nation, but they ſhall never 
* beggar me. My land ſhall never be ſent over to 
* Hanover oi! Fily! woot 3 vriy | 7 
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* You ſurpriſe me much, my good friend,” ſaid 
Allworthy. Why, zonnds! lam ſurpriſed myſelf,” 
anſwered the *ſquire.. £ I went to zee ſiſter Weſtern. 
laſt night, according to her own appointment, and 
* there 1 was had into a whole room-full of women. — 
There was my lady couſin; Bellaſton, and my lady 
Betty, and my lady Catharine, and my lady 1 
don't know who; dun me if ever you catch me 
* among ſuch a kennel of hoop petticdat b. 
© D—n me, Id rather be run by my own dogs, as 
one Acton was, that the ſtory baok ſays was turned 
into a hare; and his own dogs killed un, and eat 
un. Od rabbet it, no mortal was ever run in ſuch 
* a manner; if I dodged one way, one had me; if 
I offered to clap back another ſnapped me. O 
« certaioly'one of the greateſt matches in England, 
* ſays one couſin (here he attempted to mimic them;) 
A very advantageous offer indeed, cries another. 
couſin (for you. muſt know they be all my conſins, 
© thof I never zèeed half o'um before.) *< Surely,” 
ſays that fat a—ſe b, my lady Bellaſton, ( Couſin, 
«« you muſt be out of your wits to think of refuſing 
“ {ſuch an offer.” | Dee 
* Now I begin to underſtand, ſays Allworthy : 
* ſome perſon hath made propoſals to Miſs Weſtern, 
which the ladies of the family approve, but is not 
to your Hiking nt rn 1 
My liking Y ſaid Weſtern, bow the devil 
© ſhould it? I tell you it is a lord, and thoſe are 
* always volks whom you know I always reſolved to 
have nothing to do with. Did unt I refuſe, a matter 
of vorty years purchaſe now for a bit of land, which 
one ol um had a mind to put into a pants only becauſe 
© I would have no dealings with lords, and doſt 
think [ would marry my daughter Zu? Beſides, 
© ben't I engaged to you, and did Jever go off any 
© bargain when I had promiſed ?? 
As to that point, neighbour,” ſaid Allworthy, 
« I entirely releaſe you from any engagement. No 
contract can be binding between parties who have 
not a full power to 120 at the time, nor ever 
* afterwards acquire the power of fulfilling. it.“ 8 =! 
7 9 27 4 
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£4. $lud! then,“ anſwered; Weſtern, I tell you, L 
have power, and I will fulfil, it. Come along with, 
me directly to Doctors Commons, I will get; a 
licence; and Iwill go to ſiſter and takę away, the 
wench by force, and ſhe ha un, or I will lock 
ber ap and; keep her, upon. bread and; water as, long, 
nnn bene thy 

4 Mr, 'Weſtern,, ſaid . Allworthy, $ ſhall I ; beg, 
vou will hear my full ſentiments on this matter ??, 
Hear . thee | ay to be ſure, I will,” anſwered he. 
Why then, Sir, cries Allworthy, +I can troely ſay, 
without a compliment either to you or the young 
lady, that when this match was propoſed, I em- 
braced it very readily and heartily, from my regard. 
ta you bath; Analliace between, two families, ſo 
nearly neighbours, and between, whom there had. 
always exiſted ſo mutual an. intercourſe and good 
harmony, I thayght, a moſt defireable event; and. 
with regard; to the young lady, not only the con- 
current opinion of all who, knew her, but my -w 
obſervation, aſſured, me that, ſhe would be an in- 
eſtimable treaſure to a good huſband. I-ſhall ſay 
nothing of her perſonal qualifications, which. cer-. 
tainly are admirable; her good · nature, her chari- 
table diſpoſition, her modeſty, are too well known. 
to need any panegyrick; but ſhe hath one quality 
which exited in A high degree in that beſt of wo- 
men, who is now one of the firſt of angels, which 
as it is not of a glaring kind, more commonly 
eſcapes, obſeryation ; ſo little indeed js it remarked, 
that I want a word to bh ja it; I muſt uſe nega- 
tives on this occaſion, , I never, heard any thing of 
pertneſs, or what is, called repartee, out of her 
mouth; no pretence to wit, much leſs to that kind 
of wiſdom, which is the reſult only of great learn- 
ing and experience; the affectation of which, in 
a young woman, is as abſurd as any of the af. 
ſectations of an ape. No dictatorial ſentiments, 
no judicial opinions, no profound criticiſms. When. 
ever I have ſcen her, in the company of men, ſhe 
* hath been all attention, with the modeſty of a 
* learner, not the forwardneſs of a teacher. You'll 
nl * pardon 
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© pardon me for it, but IT once, to try her only, de- 
6 fired her opinion on a point which was congpverted 
between Mr. Thwackum and Mr. Square. To 
© which ſhe anſwered witk much ſweetneſs, Vou 
« will pardon me, good Mr. Allworthy, I am ſure 
% you cannot in earneſt think me capable of decid- 
<<. ing any point in which two ſuch gentlemen diſ- 
« agree. Thwackum and Square, who both 
6 alſke thovght themſelves ſure of a favourable de- 
« ciſion, ſeconded my requeſt, She anſwered with 
the ſame good humour, I muſt abſolutely be 
« excuſed ; for I will affront neither ſo much, as to 
. 40 give my judgement on his fide.” © Indeed,” ſhe 
© always ſhowed the higheſt deference to the under- 
© ſtandings of men; a quality abſolutely eſſential to 
„the making a good wife, I fhall only add, that 
as ſhe is moſt apparently void of all affectation, 
© this deference muſt be certainly real.. | 
Here Blifil fighed bitterly : upon which Weſtern, 
whoſe eyes were full of tears at the praiſe of Sophia, 
blubbered out. Don't be chicken-hearted, for ſhat 
ha her; d-n me, ſhat' ha her, if ſhe was twenty 
times as good. 1 5911 10 Hat 
Remember your promiſe, Sir,“ cried Allworthy, 
J was not to be interrupted.” Well, ſhat unt,“ 
anſwered the ſquire, © I won't ſpeak another word.“ 
© Now, my good friend,* continued Allworthy, 
© I have dwelt ſo long on the merit of this young 
* lady, partly as I really am in love with her cha- 
© rafter, and partly that fortune (for the match in 
* that light is really advantageous on my nephew's 
* fide) 7; — not be imagined to be my principal 
view in having ſo eagerly embraced the propoſal. 
Indeed, I heajtily wiſhed to receive ſo great a jewel 
into my family; but though I may wiſh for many 
6 bes things, I would not therefore ſteal them, or 
be guilty of any violence or injuſtice to poſſeſs my- 
= tat of them. Now, to force a woman into a mar- 
* riage contrary to her conſent or approbation is an 
act of ſach juſtice and oppreſſion, that I with 
the laws of our country could reſtrain 'it ; but a 
good conſcience is never lawleſs in the worſt re- 
* «* gulated 
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« oulated ſtate, and will provide thoſe laws for it- 
ſelf, which the negle& of legiſlators hath forgot- 
ten toſupply. This is ſurely a caſe of that kind; 
for is it not cruel, nay impious, to force a woman 
into that ſtate againſt her will; for her behaviour in 
which ſhe is to be accountable to the higheſt and 
moſt dreadful court of judicature, and to aniwer 
at the peril of her ſoul ? To diſcharge the matri- 
monial duties in an adequate manner is no eaſy 
taſk, and ſhall we lay this burthen upon a woman 
while we at the ſame time 1 her of all that 
aſſiſtance which may 7 er to undergo it? 
Shall we tear her very Heart from her, while we 
enjoin her duties to which a whole heart is ſcarce 
equal. I muſt ſpeak very plainly here: I think 
parents who act in this manner are acceſſaries to all 
the guilt which their children afterwards incur, and' 
of courſe muſt, before k juſt judge, expect to par- 
take of their puniſhmeht ; but if they could avoid 
this, good heaven ! is there a ſoul who can bearthe 
thought of having contributed to the damnation 
of his child? © . 43d ITY 
For theſe reaſons, my beſt neighbour, as I ſee the 
« inclinations of this young lady are moſt unhappily 
« averſe to my nephew, I muſt decline any further 
thoughts of the honour you intended him, though 
© I aſſure you [ ſhall always retain-the molt grat al 
« ſenſe of it.” | | 
Well, Sir,” ſaid Weſtern (the froth burſting forth 
from his lips the moment they were uncorked) yo 
cannot ſay but I have heard you out, and now [ 
expect you'll hear me; and if I don't anſwer every 
* word on't, why then VI! conſent to gee the matter 
* up. Firſt, then, I deſire you to anſwer me one 
* queſtion, Did not I beget her? did not I beger 
© her? anſwer me that. They ſay indeed it is a 
* wiſe father that knows his own child; but I am 
* ſure I have the beſt title to her, for I bred her up. 
But | believe you will allow me to be her father, 
and if I be, am I not to govern my own child! I 
* aſk you that, am I not to govern my own child ? 
© and if 1 am to govern her in other matters, * 
*1 am 
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J am to govern, her in this which concerns her 
moſt. And what am I defir ng all this while? Am 
I defiring her to do any thing for me? to give me 
any thing ?—Zo much on t'other ſide, that I am 
orly deſiring her to take away half my eſtate now, 
and t'other haif when I die. Weil, and what is 
it all vor? Why is ant it to make her happy? It is 
enough to make one mad to hear volks talk; if [ 
« was going to marry myſelf, then fie would ha 
© reaſon to cry and to blubber; but, on the con- 
« trary, han't I offered to bind down my land in ſuch 
a manner, that I could not marry if ] would, ſeeing 
as narro' woman upon earth would ha me. What 
© the devil in hell can I do more? I contribute to 
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ber damnation !—Zounds ! I'd: zee all the world 


© d-——n'd bevore her little vinger ſhould be hurt. 
* Indeed,. Mr, Allworthy, you muſt excuſe me, bat 
Jam ſurpriſed to hear you talk in ſuch a manner, 


and I mult ſay, take it how you will, that I thought 


you had more ſenſe.” , 

Allworthy reſeated this reflection only with a ſmile; 
nor could be, if he would have endeavoured it, have 
conveyed into that ſmile any mixture of malice or 
comempt... His ſmiles at folly. were indeed ſuch as 
we may ſuppoſe the angels beſtow on the abſurdities 
of mankind, . {. WE 

Blifil now-defired to be permitted to ſpeak a few 
words. | As to aſing any violence on the young 
© lady, Lam ſure I ſhall never conſent to it. My 
* conſcience will nat permit me to uſe violence on 
any one, much leſs on a lady for whom, however 
* cruel ſhe is to me, | ſhall always preſerve the pureſt 
and ſincereſt affection ; but yet I have read, that 
women are ſeldom proof againſt perſeverance. Why 
may I not hope then by ſuch perſeverance at laſt 
«-t0 gain thoſe inclinations, in which for the future 
© ] ſhall, perbaps, have no rival; for as for this 
lord, Mr. Weſtern is ſo kind as to prefer me to him; 
and ſure, Sir, you will not deny but that a parent 
© hath at leaſt a negative voice in theſe matters; nay, 
T have heard this very young lady herſelf ſay fo 
© more than once, and declare, that ſhe thought 
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children inexcuſable who married in direct oppo - 
5 1000 to the will 9 their patents. Beſides, thong h 
the other ladies of the family ſeem to fayour the 
« pretenſions of my lord, I do not find the lady her- 
0 felt is inclined to give him any countenance; alas! 
Jam too well aſſured ſhe is not; I am too ſenſible 
, that wickedeſt of men remains uppermoR in her 
e CN ER 
A, ay, ſo he d6es,” cties Weſtern. 
But ſurely,? ſays Blifil, hen ſhe hears of this 
* murder which he hath committed, if the law ſhould 
© ſpare his lif@—— ore bt 
What's that?” cries Weſtern, © murder! hath he 
committed a murder, and is there any hopes of 
ſeeing him hanged ?—Tol de rol, tol lol de rol.“ 
Here he fell a finging and capering about the room. 
Child,“ ſays Allworthy, this gubagpy p 
of your's diſtreſſes me beyond meaſure. I heartily 
* pity you, and would do every fair thing to promote 
* your ſucceſs. e $4 ; 
_ © I defire no more, cries Blifil, © Iam convinced 
* my dear uncle hath. a better opinion of me than 
© to think that I myſelf would accept of more. 
© Lookee,” ſays Allworthy, o have my leave 
to, write, to viſit, if the will permit it——but 1 
© in6{ on no thooghts of violence. I will have no 
* confinement, nothing of that kind attempted.” _. , 
Welt, well,” cries the *ſquire, nothing of that 
kind ſhall be attempted. ; we will try a lite longer 
* what, fair means will effect; and if this fellow be 
© but hanged out of the way — Tol lol de rol. I 
© never heard, better news in my life; I warrant every. 
* thin goes to my mind. —Do, pr'ythee, dear Ayo 
© worthy, came and dine with me at the Hercules 
Pillars: 1 have beſpoke” a ſhoulder of matten 
© Toaſted, and a ſpare-rib of pork, and a fowl and. 
« egg-ſauce, There will be nobody but ourſelves, 
© unleſs we haye a mind to have the landlord ; for. 
© I have ſent. Parſon Supple down to Baſingſtoke 
6 * HL ere s oo. 
after my tobacco. box, which left at an inn there, 
* and Iwould not loſe it for the world; for it is an 
© old acquaintance of above twenty Years katie 
R « Ican 
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© Tcan tell you, landlord is a vaſt comical bitch, you 
will like un hugely.” 1 
Mr. Allworthy at laſt agreed to this invitation, and 
ſoon after the *ſquire went off, ſinging and capering 
at the hopes of f eing the ſpeedy tragical end of poor 


ones. 
When he was gone, Mr. Allworthy reſumed the 
aforeſaid ſubject with much gravity, - He told bis 
nephew, he wilhed with Al fs eu would en- 
& deav6ur to conquer a paſſion, in which I cannot,” 
fays he, flatter you with any hopes of ſucceeding, 
It is certainly a vulgar error, that averſion in a 
* Woman, may be conquered by perſeverance. In- 
g difference may, perhaps, ſometimes yield to it; but 
*-the uſual triumphi gained by perſeverance in 
lover, are over caprice, imprudence, affetation, ap. 
often an exorbitant degreee of levity,; Cbich excites 
women, not ober- Warm in their conflitutions, ta 
indulge their vailty by prolonging {he, time of 
court Ip, even when they are well enough pleaſed 
with the object, and reſolve of they ever reſolve at 
alf) to make him a ver pitiful amends in the end. 
But a fixed diſlike, as J am afraid this is, will rather 
18 ſtrength, than be.conquered by time. Be- 
des, my dear, I have another apprehenſion which 
you muſt excuſe. I am afraid this paſſion Which 
yoo have for this fine young creatore, hath her 
autifal. perſon too - much for its object, and is 
unworthy of the name of that love, which is the 
only foundation of matrimonial felicity. To ad- 
mire, to like, and to long for the poſſeſſion of a 
beautiful woman, without any regard to her ſenti- 
ments towards us; is, I am afraid, too natural; but 
love, I believe, is the child of love only; at leaſt, 
Tam pretty confident, that to love the creature 
who. we are aſſured hates us, is not in human na- 
ture. Examine your heart, therefore, thoroughly, 
my gobd boy, and if, upon examination, you have 
but the leaſt ſuſpicion of this kind, I am ſure your 
* own virtue and religion will impel you to drive | 
© fo vicious a paſſion from your heart, and your good 
© ſenſe will ſoon enable you to do it without pour: 
1 k The 
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The reader may pretty well gueſs Blifil's anſwer; 
but if he ſhould be at a loſs, we are not, at preſent, 
at leiſure to ſatisfy him, as our hiſtory now haſtens 
on to matters of higher importance, and we can no 
longer bear to be abſent from Sophia. | 


HA. IV. — 

An extraordinary ſcene between Sophia and her Aunt. 

HF, lowing heifer and the bleating ewe, in 
herds and flocks, may ramble ſafe and unre- 
rded through the paſtures. Theſe are, indeed, 
Gireafive doomed to be the prey of man; yet man 
years are they ſuffered to enjoy their liberty un- 
diſturbed. But if a plump doe be diſcovered to have 
eſcaped from the foreſt, and to repoſe herſelf in ſome 
field or grove, the whole pariſh is preſently alarmed, 
every man is ready to ſet his dogs after her; and if 
ſhe is preſerved from the reſt by the good ?ſquire, it 
is only that he may ſecure her for his own eating. 
| have often conſidered a' very fine young woman 
of fortune and faſhion, when firſt found ſtrayed from 
the pale of her nurſery, to be in pretty much the 
ſame ſituation with this doe, The town is immedi- 
ately in an uproar, ſhe is hunted from park to play, 
froni court to aſſembly, from aſſembly to her own 
chamber, and rarely eſcapes a ſingle ſeaſon from the 
jaws of ſome devourer or other: for if her friends 
protect her from ſome, it is only to deliver her over 
to one of their own chooſing, often more do, 07046 
to her than any of the reſt: while whole herds or 
| flocks of other women ſecurely, and ſcarce regarded, 
traverſe the park, the play, the opera, and the aſſem- 
bly ; and though, for the moſt part at leaſt, they are 
at laſt devoured, yet for a long time do they wanton 
in liberty, without diſturbance or controul. 

Of all theſe paragons, none ever taſted more of 
this perſecution than poor Sophia. Her ill ſtars were 
not contented with all that had ſuffered on ac- 
count of Blifil; they now raiſed her another purſuer, 
who ſeemed likely to torment her no leſs than the 


other had done. For though her aunt was leſs „ 
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ſhe was no leſs aſſiduous in teizing her than her fa- 
ther had been before. | | 
The ſervants were no ſooner departed after dinner, 
than Mrs. Weſtern, who had opened the matter to 
Sophia, informed her, That ſhe: expected his lord. 
* ſhip that very afternoou, and intended to take the 
C rl opportunity of leaving ber alone with him. 
* If you do, Madam,“ anſwered Sophia, with ſome 
ſpirit, © T ſhall take the firſt opportunity of leaving 
him by himſelf, '—< How ! m' cnies the aunt; 
© is this the return you make me for my kindneſs, in 
« relieving you from your confinement at your fa- 
* ther's ?*—* You know, Madam, ſaid Sophia, the 
« .cauſe of that confinement was a refuſal. to comply 
with my father, in accepting a man I deteſted; and 
* will my dear aunt, who hath relieved me from that 
« diſtreſs, involve mein another equally bad?*—* And 
do you think then, Madam, anſwered Mrs. Weſ⸗ 
tern, that there is no difference between my lord 
Fellamar and Mr. Blifil ?—* Very little, in my opi- 
* nion,” cries Sophia: and if I muſt be condemned 
to one, I would certainly have the merit of ſacri- 
ficing myſelf to my father's pleaſure.'—* Then my 
pleaſure, I find,” faid the aunt, © hath very little 
weight with you; but that conſideration ſhall not 
move me. I act ſrom nobler motives. The view 
of aggrandizing my family, of ennobling yourſ-1f, 
is what I proceed upon, Have you no ſenſe of am- 
bition? Are there no charms. in the thoughts of 
having a coronet on your coach? — None, upon 
my honour,” ſaid Sophia. A pincuſhion upon 
my coach would pleaſe me juſt as wel},'—* Never 
mention honour,* cries the aunt, it becomes not 
the mouth of ſuch a wretch. I am ſorry, niecc, 
you force me to uſe theſe words; but I cannot 
bear your groveling temper; you have none of 
the blood of the Weſterns in you. Bat however 
mean and baſe your own ideas are, you ſhall bring 
no imputation on mine. I will never ſoffer the 
world to ſay of me, that I encouraged you in re- 
« fuſing one of the beſt matches in England; a match 
„Which, beſides its advantage in fortune, * do 
„ | * honour 
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« honour to almoſt any family, and hath indeed, in 
« title, the advantage of our's.'—* Surely,” ſays So- 
phia, J am born deficient, and have not the-ſeriſes 
« with which other people are ble ſſed ; there muſt be 
certainly ſome ſenſe which can reliſh the delights of 
« ſound-and ſhow, which I have not: forſurely man 
kind would not labour ſo much, nor ſacriſice ſo 
much for the obtaining, nor would they be ſo elate 
and proud with poſſeſſing What appeared to them, 
as it doth to me, the moſt inſignificant of all trifles.” 
No, no, Miſs;' cries the aunt; yoda are born 

* with as many ſenſes as other people; but I aſſure 
« you you are not born with a ſuſſicient underſtand- 
ing to make a fool of me, or to ex poſe my conduct 
* to the world. 80 I declare this ta you upon my * - 
word, and you know, I believe, how fixed myre- 
* ſolutions are, unleſs you agree to ſee his lordſhip 
this afternoon, I will, with my own hands, deliver 
« you to morrow morning to my brother, and will 
never henceforth interfete with. you, nor ſee your 
face again,” Sophia ſtood a few moments ſilent aſter 
this ſpeech, which avas uttered ina moſt angry and 
peremptory tone; and then burſting into tears, ſhe» 
cry'd, Do with me, Madam, Whatever you pleaſe; * 
lam the moſt miſerable, undone wretch upon earth; 
if my dear aunt forſakes me, where ſhall Hook for 
a protector ??—* My dear niece,“ cries ſne, you ' 
will have a very good protector in his lordſhip; a 
protector, whom. nothing but a hankering after that 
vile fellow Jones can make you decline. . Indeed, 

Madam, ſaid Sophia, you wrong me. How can 
you imagine, after what you have ſhown me; if I 

had ever any ſuch thoughts, that I ſhould not baniſi 

them for ever. If it will ſatisfy you, I will receive 
the ſacrament upon it, never to ſee his face again.“ 

— But child, dear child, ſaid the aunt; | be rea- 

ſonable: can you invent a ſingle objeQtion ?'=— + 

have already, I think, told you a fufficient objec- 

tion, anſweredSaphia,—* What, ' cries the aunt;* - 

-* Lremember none.'—* Sure, Madam,“ faid Sophia, 
] told you he had uſed me in the rudeſt and Ivaleſt - 

manner. -! Indeed, child, anſwered ſhe; CI = 

BE L © heard 
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* keard you, or did not underſtand you: But what do 


vou mean by this rude and vile manner Indeed, 
6 Madam,” ſaid Sophia, © I am almoſt aſhamed to tell 
* you. He caught me in his arms, pulled me down 
upon the ſettee, and thruſt is hand inte my bo- 
© ſom, and kiſſed it with ſuch violence, that I have 
the mark upon my left breaſt at this moment. 
© Indeed!” ſaid Mrs. Weſtern, *©* Yes indeed, Ma- 
© dam,” anſwered Sophia; my father luckily came 
in at that inſtant, or heaven knows what rudeneſs 
© he intended to have proceeded to. I am aſtoniſh- 
ed and confounded,” cries the aunt. © No woman 
© of the name of Weſtern hath been ever treated ſo, 
* fince we were a family, I would have torn the 


© eyes of a prince out, if he had attempted ſach 


* freedoms with me. It is impoſſible : ſure, Sophia, 
vou muſt invent this toraiſe my indignation againſt 
© him.'—*I hope, Madam,” ſaid Sophia, you have 


© too an opinion of me, to imagine me capable 


© of telling an untruth. Upon my ſoul it is true,'— 


© I ſhould have ſtabbed him to the heart had I been 


— 


C ent, returned the aunt. . Vet ſurely he could 
© have no diſhonourable deſign: it is impoſſible; he 


« durſt not: beſides, his propoſals ſhow he had not; 
for they are not only honourable but generous. I 
© don't * 

_ © A diſtant ſalute is all I would have allowed before 
< the ceremony. I have had lovers formerly, not ſo 
'©-long Apo neither; ſeveral: lovers, though I never 
© would: conſent to marriage, and I never encouraged 
the leaſt freedom. It is a fooliſh cuſtom, and what 


now; the age allows too great freedoms. 


I never would agree to. No man kiſſed more of 


me than my cheek. It is as much as one can 855 


one's ſelf to give lope up to a huſband; and, indeed, 


could I ever have been perſuaded to marry, I 
« .heveI ſhould not have ſoon been brought to endure 
ſo much, — You will pardon me, dear Madam.” 


ſaid Sophia, if I make one obſervation. you own 
you have had many lovers, and the world knows it, 
even if you ſhould deny it. You refuſed them all, 


and I am convinced one coronet at leaſt among 


them. You ſay true, dear Sophy,' anſwered the ; 
6T had 
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] had once the offer of a title. Why then, ſaid 
Sophia, * will you not ſuffer me to refuſe this once? 
It is true, child,“ ſaid ſhe, * I have refuſed the 
« offer of a title; but it was not ſo good an offer; 
that is, not ſo very, very an offer. —— Ves, 
Madam, ſaid Sophia; but you have had, very 
« great propoſals from men of vaſt fortunes. It was 
© not the firſt, nor the ſecond, nor the third advan- 
* tageous match that offered itſelf ? “ I own it was 
* not,” ſaid ſne.—“ Well, Madam,” continued Sophia, 
and why may not I expect to have a ſecond perhaps 
better than this? You are now but a young woman, 
and I am convinced would not promiſe to yield to 
the firſt lover of fortune, nay, or of title too. I 
am a very young woman, and ſure I need not de- 
«© ſpair,'—*< Well, my dear, dear Sophy,' cries the 
| aunt, * what would you have me ſay? — WhyT only, 
beg that I might not be left alone, at leaſt this even- 
ing: grant me that, and I will ſubmit, if you think, 
_ © after what is paſt, Iought to ſee him in your com- 
1 fe grant it,* cries the aunt; 
* Sophy, you know I love yon, and can, deny you: 
nothing. You know the eafineſs of my nature; I 
have not always been ſo eaſy. I have been formerly, 
thought crael ; by the men I mean. I was called 
* thecruel Partheniſſa. I have broke many a win- 
do that has had verſes to the cruel Partheniſſa in 
it. Sophy, I was never ſo handſome-as you, and 
yet I had ſomething of you formerly. I am a little; 
* altered. Kingdoms and ſtates, as Tally Cicero ſa 

in his epiſtles, undergo alterations, and ſo muſt che 
* human form.“ Thus run ſhe on for near half an 
hour upon herſelf, and her conqueſts and her cruelty, 
till the arrival of my lord, who, after a moſt tedious, 
viſit, during which Mrs. Weſtern never once offered, 
to leave the room, retired, not much more ſatisfied. 
with the aunt than with the njece. For Sophia had, 
brought her aunt into ſo excellent a temper, that ſhe, 
conſented to almoſt every thing her niece ſaid; 
and agreed, that a little diſtant; behaviour might not 


be 1mpso to ſo forward a lover, 
= oy * e Thus 


» 
\ 
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Thus Sophia, by a little well dire Red flatterv, for 
which ſurely none will blame her, obtained a lite 
eaſe for herſelf, and; at leaſt, pat off the evil day. 
And mow we have ſeen our beroine in a better ſitua- 
tio chan ſhe hath ben for a long time before; we 
will look a liitle after Mr. Jones; whom we: left in 
the moſt de plorable ſituation thati can well be ima - 
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HEN Mr. Allworthy and his nephew went to 
meet Mr. Weſtern, Mrs, Miller ſet forwards 
to her ſon · in- laws lodging, in order to acquaint him 
with the accident which had befallen bis friend jones; 
but he⸗had known it long before from Partridge (for 
Jones; when he left Mrs. Miller, had been farniſhed - 
with a room in the ſame houſe with Mr. Nightingale.) 
The good woman found her daughter under great af- 
fliction on account of. Mr. Jones, Whom having com- 
r ted as well as ſhe could, ſhe ſer forward to the 
Gate-houſe, where ſhe heard he was, and where Mr. 
Nigbeingale was arrived before ber.. 
The firmneſs and conſtancy of a true friend is a 
cireumſtanee ſo extremely delightful to perſons in any 
kind of diftrefs, that the diftreſs itſelf, if it be only 
temporary, and admits of relief, is more than | com- 
penfa yy oy this comfort with it. Nor are 
inſtances of this kind ſo rare, as ſome ſuperficial and 
inaceurate obſervers have reported. To ſay the truth, 
want of compaſſioti is not to be numbered among our 
genetal faufts. The black ingredient which fouls 
our diſpoſition is envy: i Hence our eye is ſeldom, I 
am afraid, turned upwards to thoſe who are manifeſtly 
reuter, better, wiſer, or happier than ourſelves, 
Without ſome degree of malignity; while we com- 
monly look downwards on the mean and miſerable, 
with ſufficient? benevolence and pity. In fact, I have 
remarked, that moſt of the defects which have diſ- 


covered themſelves in the friendſhips within my ob- 
4 | ſervation 
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ſervation, have ariſen from envy only; a helliſh vice; 
and yet one from which I have known very few ab- 
ſolutely yr 47 But enough of a ſubje& which, if 
purſued, wou d lead me too far. 

Whether it was that fortune was apprehenſive leſt 
Jones ſhould fink under the weight of his adverſity, 
and that ſhe might thus loſe any future opportunity 
of tormenting him; or whether ſhe really abated 
ſomewhat of her ſeverity towards him, ſhe ſeemed 


a little to,relax her perſecution, by ſending him the- 


company of two ſuch faithful friends, and what is 
perhaps more rare, a faithful ſervant, For Partridge, 
though he had magy imperfections, wanted not fide- 
lity; and though fear would not ſuffer him to be 
hanged for his maſter, yet the world, I believe, could 
not have bribed him to deſert his cauſe. 

While Jones was expreſſing great ſatisfaction in the 
preſence of his friends, Partridge brought an account, 
that Mr. Fitzpatrick was ſtill alive, though the ſur- 
geon declared that he had very little hopes. Upon 
which Jones fetching a deep ſigh; Nightingale ſaid to 
him; My dear Tom, why ſhould you afflict your- 
* ſelf ſo upon an accident, which, whatever be the 
* conſequence, can be attended with no danger to 
you, and in which your conſcience cannot accuſe 


© fellow ſhould die, what have you done more than 
taken away the life of a ruffian in your own de- 
* fenſe? So will the coroner's inqueſt certainly find 
it; and then you will be eaſily admitted to bail; 
* and though you muſt undergo the form of a trial, 


yet it is a trial which many men would ſtand for 
* you for a ſhilling.”—* Come, come, Mr. Jones, 


ſaid Mrs. Miller, © chear yourſelf up. I knew you 
© you could not be the aggreſſor, and fo I told Mr. All- 


* worthy, and ſo he ſhall acknowledge too before I 
© I have done with him.” 


Jones gravely anſwered, ©* That whatever might be 


* his fate, he ſhould always lament the having ſhed 
the blood of one of his fellow- creatures, as one of 
* the higheft misfortunes which could have befallen 


him. But 1 have another misfortune of the ten- 
Vor. IX. G © dereft 


you of having been in the leaſt to blame. If the 


a 
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* dereſt kind. -O! Mrs, Miller, I have loſt what I 
* held moſt dear upon earth.'—* That muſt be a miſ- 
© treſs,” ſaid Mrs. Miller, * but come, come; I know 
© more than you imagine ;* (for indeed Partridge had 
blabbed all) and I have heard more than you 


© know. Matters go better, I promiſe you, than yon 


© think ; and I would not give Blifil fix-pence for all 
© the chance which he hath of the lady.* 

* Tadeed, my dear friend, indeed,” anſwered Jones, 
© you are an entire ſtranger to the cauſe of my grief, 
© If you was acquainted with the ſtory, you would 
allow my caſe admitted of no comfort. I appre- 
hend no danger from Blifil. I have undone my- 
© ſelf, '—* Don't deſpair,” replied Mrs. Miller; you 
© know not what a woman can do: and if any thing 
© be in my power, I promiſe you I will do it to ſerve 
© you. It is my duty. My ſon, my dear Mr. Night- 
< ingale, who is ſo kind to tell me he hath obliga- 
© tions to you, on the ſame account, knows it is my 
© duty. Shall I go to the lady myſelf? I will ſay any 
© thing to her you would have me ſay.” 

« ou beſt of women,* cries Jones taking her by 
the hand, *talk not of obligations to me; — but, as 
you have been ſo kind to mention it, there is a fa- 
* your which, perhaps, may be in your power. I ſee 
you are acquainted with the lady (how you came by 
* your information I know not) who ſits indeed very 
© near my heart. If you could contrive to deliver 
© this (giving her a paper from his pocket) I ſhall for 
* ever acknowledge your goodneſs, 

« Give it me,” ſaid Mrs. Miller. If I ſee it not 
© in her own poſſeſſion before I ſleep, may my next 
*. ſleep be my laſt. Comfort yourſelf, my good young 
* man; be wife enough to take warning from paſt 
« follies, and I warrant all ſhall be well, and I ſhall 
« yet ſee you happy with the moſt charming young 
* Jady in the world; for ſo I hear from every one 
* ſhe is. 7 

Believe me, Madam,” ſaid he, I do not ſpeak 
the common cant of one in my unhappy ſituation, 


- © Before this dreadful accident happened, I had re. 


* ſolved 
I g a 
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e ſolved to quit a life of which Iwas become ſenſible, 
of the wickedneſs as well as folly. I do aſſure you 
c notwithſtanding the diſturbances I have unfortu- 
« nately occaſioned in your houſe, for which Iheartily 
« aſk your pardon, I am not an abandoned profligate. 
* Though I have been hurried into vices, I do not 
* approve a vicious character; nor will Lever, from 
this moment, deſerve it.“ 

Mrs, Miller expreſſed great ſatisfaction in theſe de- 
claratione, in the fincerity of which ſhe averred ſhe - 
had an entire faith; and now the remainder of the 
converſation paſſed in the joint attempts of that good 
woman, and Mr. Nightingale, to chear the dejected 
ſpirits of Mr. Jones, in which they ſo far ſucceeded, 
as to leave him much better comforted and fatisfied 
than they found him; to which happy alteration 
nothing ſo much contributed as the kind undertaking 
of Mrs. Miller, to deliver his letter to Sophia, which 
he deſpaired of finding any means to accomplith : for 
when Black George produced the laſt from Sophia, 
he informed Partridge, that ſhe had ſtrictly charged 
him, on pain of having it communicated to her fa- 
ther, not to bring her any anſwer. He was moreover 
not a little pleaſed, to find he had ſo warm an advo- 
cate to Mr, Allworthy himſelf in this 5 
who was in reality one of the worthieſt creatures in 
the world. 1 | 
After about an hour's viſit from the lady (for 
Nightingale had been with him much longer) they 
both took their leave, promifing to return to, him 
ſoon ; during which Mrs. Miller ſaid, ſhe hoped to 
bring him ſome good news from his miſtreſs, and 
Mr. Nightingale promiſed to enquire into the ſtate of 
Mr. Fitzpatrick's wound, and likewiſe to find out 
ſome of the perſons who were preſent at the ren- 
counter, | 

The former of theſe went directly in queſt of So- 
phia, whither we likewiſe ſhall now attend her. 
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ter ſtranger to me. 
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CHAP. VI. | 
In which Mrs. Miller pays a viſit to Sophia, 
CCESS to the young lady was by no meang 
| difficult: for as ſhe lived now on a perfect 
friendly footing with her aunt, ſhe was at full liberty 


to receive what viſitants ſhe pleaſed. 
Sophia was dreſſing, when ſhe was acquainted that 


- there was a gentlewoman below to wait on her. Ag 


ſhe was neither afraid, nor aſhamed, to ſee any of 
her own ſex, Mrs Miller was immediately admitted, 
- Curt'fies and the uſual ceremonials between women 
who are ſtrangers to each other being paſſed, Sophia 
faid, I have not the pleaſure to know you, Madam,” 
© No, Madam,“ anſwered Mrs. Miller, © and 1 muſt 
* beg pardon for intruding upon you. But when you 
* know what has induced me to give you this trouble, 
I hope? Pray, what is your buſineſs, Madam?“ 
ſaid Sophia, with a little emotion. Madam, we 
© are not alone,” replied Mrs. Miller, in a low voice, 
Go out, Betty,” ſaid Sophia. 

When Betty was departed, Mrs. Miller ſaid, I 
* was deſired, Madam, by a very unhappy young 
« gentleman, to deliver you this letter.” Sophia 
changed c»lour when ſhe ſaw the direction, well 
knowing the hand, and after ſome heſitation, ſaid, 
—* could not conceive, Madam, from your ap- 
« pearance, that your buſineſs had been. of ſuch a 
© nature. Whomever you brought this letter from, 
* I ſhall not open it. I ſhould be ſorry to entertain 
an unjuſt ſuſpicion of any one; but you are an ut- 


© If you will have patience, Madam,“ anſwered 
Mrs. Maler, I will acquaint you who I am, and 
© how I cave by that letter,*—* I bave no curioſity, 
Madam, to know any thing,” cries Sophia, but I 
* muſt inſiſt on your delivering that letter back to the 
© perſ.n who gave it you.” 

Mrs. Miller then fell upon her knees, and, in the 
moſt paſſionate terms, implored her compaſſion; to 
which Sophia anſwered ; * Sure, Madam, it is ſur- 
« prizing 
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* prizing you ſhould be ſo very ſtrongly intereſted in 
© the behalf of this perſon.” I would not think, Ma- 
* dam,'—* No Madam,' ſays Mrs. Miller, © you 
* ſhall not think any thing but the truth. I will tell 
you all, and you will not wonder that I am inte- 
© reſted, He is the beſt natured creature that ever 
© was born.'—She then began and related the ſtory of 
Mr. Henderſon After this ſhe cried, * This, Ma- 
dam, this is his goodneſs; but I have much more 
tender obligations to him. He hath preſerved my 
* child.*—Here, after ſhedding ſome tears, ſhe re- 
lated every thing concerning that fact, ſuppreſſing 
only thoſe circumſtances which would .have moſt re- 
flected on her daughter, and concluded with ſaying, 
Now, Madam, you ſhall judge whether I can ever 
do enough for ſo kind, ſo good, ſo generous a 
young man: and ſure he is the beſt and worthieſt 
« of all human beings.” 

The alterations in the countenance of Sophia had 
hitherto been chiefly to her diſadvantage, and had 
inclined her complexion to too great paleneſs ; but 
ſhe now waxed redder, if poſſible, than vermilion, 

and cried, © I know not what to ſay ; certainly what 
* ariſes from gratitude cannot be blamed——But 
* what ſervice can my reading this letter do your 
© friend, ſince I am reſolved never'—Mrs. Miller fell 
again to her entreaties, and begged to be forgiven, 
but ſhe could not, ſhe ſaid, carry it back. Well, 
* Madam,” ſays Sophia, I cannot help it, if you 
will force it upon me, —Certainly you may leave it 
whether I will or no.“ What Sophia meant, or whe- 
ther ſhe meant any thing, I will not preſume to de- 
termine: but Mrs. Miller actually underſtood this as 
a hint, and preſently laying the letter down on the 
table, took her leave, having firſt begged permiſſion 
to wait again on Sophia; which requeſt had neither 
aſſent nor denial. 

The letter lay upon the table no longer than till 
Mrs. Miller was out of fight ; for then-Sophia opened 
and read it. | 
This letter did very little ſervice to his cauſe ; for 
it conſiſted of little more than confeſſions of his own 
G 3 unwaorthi- 
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worthineſs, and. bitter lamentations of deſpair, toge- 
ther with the moſt ſolemn proteſtations of his unalte. 
able fidelity to Sophia, of which, he ſaid, he hoped 
to convince her, if he had evermore the honour of 
being admitted to her preſence; and that he could 
account for the letter to — Bellaſton, in ſuch a 


manner, that though it would not entitle him to 
her forgiveneſs, he hoped at leaſt to obtain it from 
her mercy. And concluded with vowing, that no. 
thing was ever leſs in his thoughts than to marry 
lady Bellaſton. | . 
Though Sophia read the letter twice over with 
great attention, his meaning ſtill remained a riddle 
ro her ; nor could her invention ſuggeſt to her any 
means to excuſe Jones... She certainly remained ver 
angry with him, though indeed lady Bellaſton took 
up ſo much of her reſentment, that ber gentle mind 
had but little left to beſtow on any other perſon, 
That lady was moſt unluckily to dine this very day 
with her aunt Weſtern, and 1n the afternoon, they 
were all three, by appointment, to go together to the 
opera, and thence to lady Thomas Hatchet's drum. 
Sophia would have gladly been excuſed from all, but 
ſhe would not diſoblige her aunt; and as to the arts 
of counterfeiting illneſs, ſhe was ſo entirely a ſtranger 
to them, that it never once entered into her head. 
When ſhe was dreſſed, therefore, down ſhe went, re 
ſolved to encounter all the horrors of the day, and a 
' moſt diſagreeable one it proved; for lady Bellaſton 
took every opportunity very civilly and flily to inſult 
her; to all which her dejection of ſpirits diſabled her 
from making any return; and indeed, to confeſs the 
truth, ſhe was at the very beſt but an indifferent miſ- 
treſs of repartee. 7 
Another misfortune which befel poor Sophia, was 
the company of lord Fellamar, whom ſhe met atthe 
opera, and who attended her to the drum. And 
though both places are too public to admit of any 
particularities, and ſhe was further relieved by the 
muſick at the one place, and by the cards at the other, 
ſhe could not however enjoy herſelf in his company: 


for there is ſomething of delicacy in women, W 
” - . 1 
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will not ſuffer them to be even eaſy in the preſence 
of a man whom they know to have pretenſions to 
them, which they are difinclined to favour, 

Having in this chapter twice mentioned a drum, a 
word-which our poſterity, it is hoped, will not under- 
ſtand in the ſenſe it is here applied, we ſhall, not- 
- withſtanding our preſent haſte, ſtop a moment to de- 
ſcribe the entertainment here meant, and the rather 
as we can in a moment deſcribe it. 

A drum, then, is an aſſembly. of well dreſſed per- 
ſons of both ſexes, moſt of whom play at cards, and 
the reſt do nothing at all : while the miſtreſs of the 
houſe performs the part of the landlady at an inn, and 
like the landlady of an inn prides herlelf in the num- 
ber of her gueſts, though ſhe doth not always, like 
her, getany thing by it. | 

No wonder then as ſo much ſpirits maſt be re- 
quired to ſupport any vivacity in theſe ſcenes of dul- 
neſs, that we hear perſons of faſhion eternally con- 
plaining of the want of them; a complaint con- 
fined entirely to upper life. How inſupportable muſt 
we imagine this round of impertinence to have been 
to Sophia, at this time; how difficult muſt ſhe have 
— it to force the appearance of gaiety into her 
looks, when her mind dictated nothing but the ten- 
deteſt ſorrow, and when every thought was charged 
with tormenting ideas, 

Night, however, at laſt reſtored her to her pillow, 
where we will leave her to ſooth her melancholy atleaſt, 
though incapable we fear of reſt, and ſhall purſue our 

hiſtory, which ſomething whiſpers us is now arrived 
e eve of ſome great event. 


"BY CHAP. VIL 
A pathetick ſcene between Mr, Allworthy and Mrs. Miller. 


RS. Miller had a long diſcourſe with Mr. Al- 
worthy at his return from dinner, in which 

ſhe acquainted him with Mr. Jones's having unfortu- 
nately loſt all which he was pleaſed to beſtow on him 
at their ſeparation ; and with the diſtrefſes to which that 
loſs had ſubjected him; of all which ſhe had received 
G 4 a a full 
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a full account from the faithful retailer Partridge, 
She then explained the obhgations ſhe had to Jones; 
not that ſhe was entirely explicit with regard to her 
daughter: for though the had the utmoſt confidence 
in Mr. Allworthy, and though there could be no 
hopes of keeping an affair ſecret, which was unhap. 
pily known to more than half a dozen ; yet ſhe could 
not prevail with herſelf to mention thoſe circumſtances 
which reflected moſt on the chaſtity of poor Nancy; 
but ſmothered that part of her evidence as cautiouſly 
as if ſhe had been before a judge, and the girl was 
now on her trial for the murther of a baſtard. 
Allworthy ſaid, there were few characters ſo abſo- 
lutely vicious as not to have the leaſt mixture of good 
in them. However (ſays he) I cannot deny but 
that you had ſome obligations to the fellow, bad as 
he is, and I ſhall therefore excuſe what hath paſt 
already, hut muſt infiſt you never mention his name 
to me more; for I promiſe you, it was upon the 
fulleſt and plaineſt evidence that I reſolved to take 
the meaſures I have taken.*—* Well, Sir (ſays ſhe) 
I make not the leaſt doubt, but time will ſhow all 
matters in their true and natural colours, and that 
vou will be convinced this poor young man de- 
ſerves better of you than ſome other folks that ſhall 
be nameleſs.” 
„Madam (cries Allworthy, a little ruffled) I will 
not hear any reflections on my nephew; and if you 
ever ſay a word more of that kind, I will depart 
from your houſe that inſtant, He is the worthieſt 
and beſt of men; and l once more repeat it to you, 
he hath carried his friendſhip to this man to a 
blameable length, by too long concealing facts of 
the blackeſt die. The ingratitude of the wretch 
to this good young man is what I moſt reſent : for, 
Madam, I have the greateſt reaſon to imagine he 
had laid a plot to ſupplant my nephew in my fa- 
vour, and to have difinherited him.“ | 
- © I amFdure, Sir,“ anſwered Mrs. Miller, a little 
frightened (for though Mr. Allworthy had the ut- 
moſt ſweetneſs and benevolence in his ſmiles, he had 
great terrour in his frowns) I ſhall never ſpeak 
* againlt 
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* againſt any gentleman you are pleaſed to think well 
of. [ am ſure, Sir, ſuch behaviour would very little 
become me, eſpecially when the gentleman is your 
«© neareſt relation; but, Sir, you mult not be angry 
* with me, you muſt not indeed, for my gogd wiſhes 
* to this poor wretch. Sure I may call him ſo now, 
though once you would have been angry with me, 
if I had ſpoke of him with the leaſt diſreſpect. 
How often. have I heard you call him your ſon? 
* how often have you prattled to me of him, with all 
* the fondneſs of a parent? Nay, Sir, I cannot for- 
* get the many tender expreſſions, the many good 
things you have told me of his beauty and his 
parts, and his virtues ; of his good-nature and ge- 
neroſity.— I am ſure, Sir, I cannot forget them: 
for [ find them all true. I have experienced them 
© in my own cauſe, They have preſerved my family. 
* You muſt pardon my tears, Sir, indeed you muſt, 
When I confider the cruel reverſe of fortune which 
* this poor youth, to whom I am ſo much obliged, 
© hath ſuffered : when I conſider the loſs of your fa- 
© vour, which I know he valuzd more than his life, 
* I muſt, I muſt lament him. If you had a dagger 
in your hand, ready to plunge into my heart, I. 
* muſt lament the miſery of one whom you have 
loved, and I ſhall ever love.“ 

- Allworthy was pretty much moved with this ſpeech, 
but it ſeemed not to be with anger: for after a ſhore 
filence, taking Mrs. Miller by the hand, he ſaid very. 
affectionately to her: Come, Madam, let us con- 
© fider a little about your daughter. I cannot blame 
* you, for rejoicing in a match which promiſes to be 
* advantageous to her; but you know this advantage, 
in a great meaſure, depends on the father's recon- 
* ciliation. I know Mr. Nightingale very well, and 
© have formerly had concerns with him; I will make 
him a viſit, and endeavour to ſerve you in this mat- 
* ter, I believe he is a worldly man; but as this is 
© an only fon, and the thing is now 1rretrievable, 
perhaps he may in time be brought to reaſon, I 


« promiſe you I will do all I can for you.“ 
| | G5 Many 
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Many were the acknowledgements which the poor 
woman made to Allworthy for this kind and gene. 
rous offer, nor could ſhe refrain from taking this oc. 
caſion again to expreſ her gratitude towards Jones, 
* to whom,” ſaid ſhe, * I owe the opportunity of 
giving you, Str, this preſent trouble.“ Allworthy 

ently ſtopped her; but he was too good a man to 
be really offended with the effects of ſo noble a prin- 
ciple as now actuated Mrs. Miller; and indeed had 
not this new affair inflamed his former anger againſt 
22 it is poſſible he might have been a little 
oftened towards him, by the report of an action 
which malice itſelf could not have derived from an 
evil motive. : 

Mr. Allworthy and Mrs. Miller had been above 
an-hour together, when their converſation was putan 
end to by the arrival of Blifil, and another perſon, 
which other perſon was no leſs than Mr. Dowling 
the attorney, who was now become a great favourite 
with Mr. Blifil, and whom Mr. Allworthy, at the 
deſire of his nephew, had made his ſteward; and had 
likewiſe recommended him toMr. Weſtern, from whom 
the attorney received a promiſe of being promoted to 
the ſame office upon the firſt vacancy; and in the mean 
time, wasemployed in tranſacting ſome affairs which the 
ſquire then had in London, in relation to a mortgage. 

This was the principal affair which then brought 
Mr. Dowling to town; therefore he took the ſame 
opportunity to charge himſelf with ſome money for 
Mr. Allworthy, and to make a report to him of ſome 
other buſineſs ; in all which, as it was of much too 
dull a nature to find any place in this hiſtory, we will 
leave the uncle, nephew, and their lawyer concerned, 
and reſort to other matters. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Containing various matters, 
I) EFORE we return to Mr. Jones, we will take 
one more view of Sophia. 
Though that young lady had brought her aunt into 
great good humour by theſe ſoothing methods, which 
- we 
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we have before related, ſne had not brought her in 
the leaſt to abate of her zeal for the match witk 
lord Fellamar. This zeal was now inflamed by lady 
Bellaſton, who had told her the preceding evening, 
that ſhe was well ſatisfied from the conduR of Sophia, 
and from her carriage to his lordſhip, that all delays 
would be dangerous, and that the only way to ſuc- 
ceed, was to preſs the match forward with ſuch rapi- 
dity, that the young lady ſhould have no time to re- 
flect, and be obliged to conſent, while ſhe ſcarce: 
knew what ſhe did. In which manner, ſhe ſaid, one 
half of the marriages among people of condition were 
brought about, fact very probably true, and to- 
which I ſuppoſe is owing the mutual tenderneſs which 
afterwards exiſts among ſo many happy couples. 

A hint of the ſame kind was given by the ſame 
lady to lord Fellamar ; and both theſe ſo readily em- 
braced the advice, that the very next day was, at his 
lordſhip's requeſt, appointed by Mrs. Weſtern for a 
private interview between the young parties. This. 
was communicated to Sophia by her aunt, and inſiſtedd 
upon in ſuch high terms, that, after having urged 
every thing ſhe could poſſibly invent againſt it, with- 
out the leaſt effect, ſhe at laſt agreed to. give the 
higheſt inſtance of complaiſance which any young. 
lady can give, and conſented to ſee his lordſhip. 

As converſations of this kind afford no great en- 
tertainment, we ſhall be excuſed from reciting the- 
whole that paſt at this interview; in which, after his 
lordſhip had made many. declarations of the molt pure 
and ardent paſſion, to the ſilent, bluſhing Sophia; 
ſhe at laſt collected all the ſpirits ſhe could raiſe, and 
with a trembling low voice ſaid, My lord, you muſt. 
© be yourſelf conſcious whether your former beha- 
© yiour to me hath been conſiſtent with the profeſſions 
© you now make.*—* Ts there, anſwered he, no 
© way by which I can atone for madneſs ? what I 
did, I am afraid, muſt have too plainly convinced: 
you, that the violence of love had deprived me of: 
© my ſenſes, —* Indeed, my lord,“ ſaid ſhe, it is in 
* your power to give me a proof of an affection which 
© IL much rather wiſh to encourage, and to which I 

8.6 ſhould 
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* ſhould think myſelf more beholden.— Name it, 
Madam, ' ſaid my lord, very warmly.—* Mylord,” 
ſays ſhe, looking down upon her fan, I know you 
muſt be ſenſible how uneaſy this pretended paſſion 
of your's hath made me.” Can you be ſo cruel 
to call it pretended ?? ſays he. Yes, my lord,” 
anſwered Sophia, all profeſſions of love to thoſe 
© whom we perſecute, are moſt inſulting pretences, 
© This purſuit of your's is to me a moſt cruel perſe- 
* cution ; nay, it is taking a moſt ungenerous ad. 
vantage of my unhappy fituation.*—* Moſt lovely, 
©* moſt adorable charmer, do not accuſe me,” cries 


he, of taking an ungenerous advantage, while J 


have no thoughts but what are directed to your ho- 
© nour and intereſt, and while I have no view, no 
© hope, no ambition, but to throw myſelf, honour, 
* fortune, every thing at your feet.'—* My lord,” 
ſays ſhe, it is that fortune, and thoſe honours, 


Which give you the advantage of which I complain. 


* Theſe are the charms which have ſeduced my rela- 
tions, but to me they are things indifferent. If 
your lordſhip will merit my gratitude, there is but 
© one way.“ Pardon me, divine creature, ſaid 
he, there can be none. All I can do for you is ſo 
much yeur due, and will give me ſo much pleaſure, 


that there is no room for your gratitude.—“ In- 


© deed, my lord,” anſwered ſhe, © you may obtain 
my gratitude, my good opinion, every kind thought 
and wiſh which it is in my power to beſtow ; nay, 


you may obtain them with eaſe; for ſure to a ge- 


© nerous mind it muſt be eaſy to grant my requeſt, 
© Let me beſeech you then, to ceaſe a purſuit, in 
which you can never have any ſucceſs. For your 
< own ſake as well as mine, I entreat this favour: 
for ſure you are too noble to have any pleaſure in 


'© tormenting an unhappy creature, What can your 


© lordſhip propoſe but uneaſineſs to yourſelf, by a 
* perſeverance, which, upon my honour, upon my 
« ſoul, cannot, ſhall not prevail with me, whatever 
« diſtreſſes you may drive me to.“ Here my lord 


fetched a deep figh, and then ſaid—“ Is it then, 


Madam, 
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Madam, that I am ſo unhappy to be the ob- 
« jet of your diſlike and ſcorn; or will you 
* pardon me if I ſuſpect there is ſome other?“ 
— - Here he heſitated, and Sophia anſwered with 
ſome ſpirit, * My lord, I ſhall not be accountable 
to you for the reaſons of my conduct. I am 
« obliged to your lordſhip for the - generous offer 
© you Yavs made; I own it is beyond either my 
deſerts or expectations; yet 1 hope, my lord, you 
will not infiſt on my reaſons, when 1 declare I 
cannot accept it. Lord Fellamar returned much 
to this, which we do not perfectly underſtand, and 
perhaps it could not all be ſtrictly reconciled either 
to ſenſe or grammar; but he concluded his ranting 
ſpeech with ſaying, That if ſhe had pre. engaged 
© herſelf to any gentleman, however unhappy it 
Would make him, he ſhould think himſelf bound 
in honour to deſiſt.” Perhaps my lord laid too 
much emphaſis on the word gentleman ; for we can- 
not elſe well account for the * with which 
he inſpired Sophia, who, in her anſwer, ſeemed greatly 
to reſent ſome affront he had given her. ä 

While ſhe was ſpeaking, with her voice more raiſed 
than uſual, -Mrs. Weſtern came into the room, the 
fire glaring in her cheeks, and the flames burſting 
from her eyes. I am aſhamed," ſays ſhe, « my 
© lord, of the reception which you have met with. 
© I aſſure your lordſhip we are all ſenfible of the 
© honour done us; and I muſt tell you, Miſs Weſtern, 
© the family expect a different behaviour from you.“ 
Here my lord interfered on behalf of the youn 
lady, but to no purpoſe; the aunt proceeded til 
Sophia pulled out her handkerchief, threw herſelf into 
a chair, and burſt into a violent fit of tears, 

The remainder of the converſation between Mrs. 
Weſtern and his lordſhip, till the latter withdrew, 
conſiſted of bitter lamentations on his fide, and on 
her's of the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that her niece ſhould 
and would conſent to all he wiſhed. *©* Indeed, my 
lord,“ ſays ſhe, the girl hath had a fooliſh edu- 
* cation, neither * . to her fortune nor her fa- 

mily, Her father, I'm ſorry to ſay it, is to _ | 

| or 


* 
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- * for every thing. The girl hath filly country 
* notions of baſhfulneſs. Nothing elſe, my lord, 
upon my honour; I am convinced ſhe hath a good 
* underſtanding at the bottom, and will be brought 
© to reaſon,” 

This laſt ſpeech was made in the abſence of So- 
phia; for ſhe had ſome time before left the room, 

with more appearance of paſſion than ſhe had ever 
N ſhown on any occaſion; and now his lordſhip, after 
many expreſſions of thanks to Mrs. Weſtera, many 
ardent profeſſions of paſhon which nothing could 
conquer, and many aſſurances of perſeverance, which 
Mrs. Weſtern highly encouraged, took his leave for 

this time, 

Before we relate what now paſſed” between Mrs. 
Weſtern and Sophia, it may be proper to mention 
an unfortunate accident which had happened, and: 
which had occaſioned the return of Mrs. Weſtera 
with ſo much fury, as we have ſeen. 

The reader then muſt know,. that the maid, who- 
at preſent attended on Sophia, was recommended 
by fady Bellaſton, with whom ſhe had lived for ſome 
time in the capacity of a comb-bruſh ; ſhe was a very 
ſenſible girl, and had received the ſtricteſt inſtructions 
to watch her young lady very carefully. Theſe in- 
ſtructions, we are ſorry to ſay, were communicated- 
to her by Mrs. Honour, into whoſe favour lady Bel- 
laſton had now ſo ingratiated herſelf, that the violent 
affection which the good. waiting-woman had for- 
merly borne to Sophia was entirely obliterated by 
that great attachment which ſhe had to her new 
miſtreſs. 

Now when Mrs. Miller was departed, Betty (for 
that was the name of the girl) returning to her young- 
lady, found her very attentively engaged in reading. 
a long letter, and the viſible emotions which ſhe be- 
trayed on that occaſion might have well accounted- 
for ſome ſuſpicions which the girl entertained ; but 
indeed they had yet a ſtronger foundation, for ſhe had 


— 


overheard the whole ſcene which paſſed between So-- 
Mrs. 


phia and Mrs. Miller. 
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Mrs. Weſtern was acquainted with all this matter 
by Betty, who, after recerving many commendations,, 
and ſome rewards for her fidelity, was ordered, that 
if the woman who brought the letter, came again, 
ſhe ſhould introduce her to Mrs, Weſtern herſelf, 

Unoluckily Mrs. Miller returned at the very time 
when Sophia was engaged with his lordſhip. Betty, 
according to order, ſent her directly to the aunt ; 
who being miſtreſs of ſo many circumſtances relatin 
to what had paſſed the day before, eaſily ran 
upon the poor woman to believe that Sophia had 
communicated the whole affair; and ſo pumped every 
thing out of her which ſhe knew, relating to the 
letter, and relating to Jones. 

This poor creature might indeed be called ſimpli- 
city itſelf, She was one of that order of mortals, 
who are apt to believe way thing which is ſaid to-- 
them: to whom nature hath neither indulged the 
offenſive nor defenſive weapons of deceit, and who 
are conſequently liable to be impoſed upon by any 
one, who will only be at the expence of a little falſe- 
hood for that purpoſe: Mrs. Weſtern having drained 
Mrs. Miller of all ſhe knew, which indeed was but 
lictle, but which was ſufficient to make the aunt ſuſ- 
pect a great deal, diſmiſſed her with aſſurances that 
Sophia would not ſee her, that ſhe would ſend no an- 
ſwer to the letter, nor ever receive another; nor did 
ſhe ſuffer her to depart without a handſome lecture 
on the merits of an office, to which ſhe could afford 
no better name than that of procureſs, —— This 
diſcovery had greatly diſcompoſed her temper, when 
coming into the apartment next to that in which the 
lovers were, ſhe overheard Sophia very warmly pro- 
teſting againſt his lordſhip's addreſſes. At which the 
rage already kindled, burſt forth, and ſhe ruſhed in 
upon her niece in a moſt furious mauner, as we have 
already deſcribed, together with what paſt at that 
time till his lordſhip's departure. 

No ſooner: was lord Fellamar gone, than Mrs. 
Weſtern returned to Sophia, whom ſhe upbraided 
in the moſt bitter terms, for the ill uſe ſhe had made 


of the confidence repoſed in her; and for her trea- 
chery 
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chery in converſing with a man with whom ſhe had 
offered but the day before to bind herſelf in the moſt 
folemn oath, never more to have any converſation, 
Sophia proteſted ſhe had maintained no ſuch con- 
verſation. * How, how! Miſs Weſtern,” ſaid the 
aunt, * will * deny your receiving a letter from 
« him yeſterday ??—* A letter, Madam!” anſwered 
Sophia ſomewhat ſurprized. It is not very well 
© bred, Miſs,” replies the aunt, to repeat my words, 
© I fay a letter, and inſiſt upon your ſhowing it me 
< immediately.*—* I ſcorn a lie, Madam, 'ſaid Sophia; 
£ Tdid receive a letter, but it was without my defire, 
and indeed [may ſay againſt my conſent,” —* Indeed, 
© indeed, Miſs,“ cries the aunt, you ought to be 
* aſhamed of owning you had received it at all; but 
where is the letter? for | will ſee it.“ | 

To this peremptory demand, Sophia pauſed ſom 
time before ſhe returned an anſwer; and at laſt only 
excuſed herſelf by declaring ſhe had not the letter 
in her pocket, which -was indeed true ; upon which 
her aunt lofing all manner of patience aſked her 
niece this ſhort queſtion, whether ſhe woald reſolve 
to marry lord Fellamar or no? to which ſhe received 
the ſtrongeſt negative. Mrs. Weſtern then replied 
with an oath, or ſomething very like one, that ſhe 
would early the next morning deliver ker back into 
her father's hand. . 

Sophia then began to reaſon with her aunt in the 
following manner: Why, Madam, muſt I of ne- 
0 — bs forced to marry at all? Conſider how 
« cruel you would have thought it in your own caſe, 
and how much kinder your parents were in leav- 
ing you to your liberty. What have I done to for- 
« feit this liberty? I will never marry contrary to 
my father's conſent, nor without aſking your's. — 
« And when I aſk the conſent of either improperly, 
© jt will be then time enough to force. ſome other 
marriage upon me.'—* Can I bear to hear this,” 
cries Mrs. Weſtern, © from a girl who hath now a 
© letter from a murderer in her pocket? —“ I hare 
no ſuch letter I promiſe you,“ anſwered Sophia; 
* andif he be a murderer, he will ſoon be in no 

5 condition 
1 
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condition to give you any further diſturbance. 
* How, Miſs Weſtern,” ſaid the aunt, have you 
* the aſſurance to ſpeak of him in this manner, to 
- * own your affection for ſuch avillain to my face! 
* Sure, Madam,“ ſaid Sophia, * you put a very 
* ſtrange conſtruction on my words.“ Indeed, 
« Miſs Weſtern,” cries the lady, I ſhall not bear 
this uſage; you have learnt of your father this 
* manner of treating me; he hath taught you to 
give me the lie, He hath totally ruined you by 
* his falſe ſyſtem of education; and pleaſe heaven 
* he ſhall have the comfort of its fruits: for once 
more I declare to you, that to-morrow morning I 
will carry you back. I will withdraw all my forces 
« from the field, and remain henceforth, like the 
« wiſe king of Pruſſia, in a ſtate of perfect neutrality. 
* You are both too wiſe to be regulated by my. 
« meaſures; ſo prepare yourſelf; for to-morrow morn- 
ing you ſhall evacuate this houſe.“ a 

Sophia remonſtrated all ſhe could; but her aunt 
was deaf to all ſhe ſaid. In this reſolution therefore 
we mult at preſent leave her, as there ſeems to be no 
hopes of bringing her to change it, 


| CHAP. IX. 
What happened to Mr. Jones in the priſon. 


R. Jones paſſed above twenty-four melancholy 
M hours by himſelf, anleſs when relieved by the 
company of Partridge, before Mr. Nightingale re- 
turned ; not that this worthy young man had de- 
ſerted or forgot his friend; for, indeed, he had been 
mach the greateſt part of the time employed in his 
ſervice. | 

He had heard upon enquiry that the only perſons 
who had ſeen the beginning of the unfortunate ren- 
counter were a crew belonging to a man of war, 
which then lay at Deptford. To Deptford therefore 
he went in ſearch of this crew, where he was in- 
formed that the men he ſought after, were all gone 
aſhore. He then traced them from 3 to place, 


till at laſt he found two of them drinking 3 
wit 
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with a third perſon, at a hedge-tavern, near Al. 
2 | 
Nightingale defired to ſpeak with Jones by him- 
ſelf (Erartridge was in the room when he came in.) 
As ſoon as they were alone, Nightingale takin 
Jones by the hand, cried, Come, my brave friend? 
© be not too much dejected at what I am going to 
tell you-—lI am ſorry I am the meſſenger of bad 
news; but I think it my duty to tell you,'—* 1 
neſs already what that bad news is,“ cries Jones. 
he poor gentleman then is dead !' * I hope 
not,” anſwered Nightingale. He was alive this 
morning ; though I will not flatter you; I fear, 
from the accounts I could get, that his wound is 
mortal. But if the affair be exactly as you told it, 
your own remorſe would be all you have reaſon to 
apprehend, let what would happen; but forgive 
me, my dear Tom, if I entreat you to make the 
worſt of your ſtory to your friends. If you diſguiſe 
auy thing to us, you will only be an enemy to 
yourſelf,” | 
What reaſon, my dear Jack, have I ever given 
you,“ ſaid Jones, © to ſtab me with ſo cruel a ſuſ- 
?'—<Have patience,” cries Nightingale, and 
will tell you all. After the moſt diligent enquiry 
I could make, I at laſt met with two of the fellows * 
who were preſent at this unhappy accident, and I 
am ſorry to ſay, they do. not relate the ſtory ſo 
much in your favour as you yourſelf have told it.'— 
Why what do they ſay?” cries Jones, —* Indeed 
what I am ſorry to repeat, as I am afraid of the 
conſequence of it to you. They ſay that they were 
at too great a diſtance to overhear any words that 
paſſed between you ; but they both agree that the 
firſt blow was given by you.'—* Then upon my 
ſoul,” anſwered Jones, they injure me. He not 
only truck me firſt, but ſtruck me without the Jeaſt 
provocation. What ſhould induce thoſe villains to 
- accuſe me'falſely ?*—*Nay,that I cannot gueſs, ſaid 
Nightingale, and if you yourſelf, and I who am ſo 
© heartily your friend, cannot conceive a reaſon why 
they ſhould belie you, what reaſon will an m_ 
n 
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rent court of juſtice be able to aſſign, why they 
« ſhould not believe them ? I repeated the queſtion 
© to them ſeveral times, and ſo did another gentle- 
man who was preſent, who, I believe, is a ſea- 
* fearing man, and who really acted a very friendly 
part by you; for he begged them often to con- 
C fider, that there was the life of a man in the caſe ; 
* and aſked them over and over if they were certain ; 
* to which they both anſwered, that they were, and 
would abide by their evidence upon oath. For 
© heaven's ſake, my dear friend, recollect yourſelf; 
for if this ſhould appear to be the fact, it will be 
« your buſineſs to think in time of making the beſt 
* of your intereſt. I would not ſhock you; but 
you know, I believe, the ſeverity of the law, what- 
ever verbal provocations may have been given you.“ 
« Alas! my friend,” cries Jones, what intereſt hath 
© ſuch a wretch as I? Beſides, do you think I would 
even wiſh to live with the reputation of a mur- 
derer? If I had any friends (as alas! I have none) 
could I have the confidence to ſolicit them to ſpeak 
in the behalf of a man condemned for the blackeſt 
« crime in human nature? Believe me I have no 
* ſach hope; but I have ſome reliance on a throne 
* ſtill greatly ſuperior; which will, I am certain, 
afford me all the protection I merit.“ 

He then concluded with many ſolemn” and vehe- 
ment proteſtations of the truth of what he had at firſt 
aſſerted, pt. * 

The faith of Nightingale was now again. ſtag- 
pered, and began to incline to credit his friend, when 

rs. Miller appeared, and made a ſorrowful report 
of the ſucceſs of her embaſſy ; which when Jones 
had heard, he cried out moſt heroically, * Well, 
my friend, I am now indifferent as to what ſhall 
happen, at leaſt with regard to my ife; and if it 
be the will of heaven that I ſhall make an atone- 
ment with that for the blood I have ſpilt, I hope 
* the Divine Goodneſs will one day ſuffer my honour 
to be cleared, and that the words of a dying man, 
* at leaſt, will be believed, ſo far as to juſtify his 
character. 
| - | A 
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A very mournful ſcene now paſſed between the pri. 
ſoner and his friends, at which, as few readers would 
have been pleaſed to be preſent, ſo few, I believe, 
will defire to hear it particularly related, We will, 
therefore, paſs on to the entrance of the turnkey ; 
who acquainted Jones that there was a lady without 
ws deſired to ſpeak with him, when he was at lei- 
ure, 

Jones declared his ſurpriſe at this meſſage. He 
faid, he knew no lady in the world whom he 
could poſſibly expect to ſee there. However, as 
he ſaw no reaſon to decline ſeeing any perſon, Mrs. 
Miller and Mr. Nightingale preſently took their leave, 
and he gave orders to have the lady admitted. 

If Jones was ſurpriſed at the news of a viſit from 
a lady, how greatly was he aſtoniſhed when he diſco- 
vered this lady to be no other than Mrs. Waters ! In 
this aſtoniſhment then we ſhall leave him a while, in 
order to cure the ſurpriſe of the reader, who will 
likewiſe, probably, not a little wonder at the arrival 
of this lady. 

Who this Mrs. Waters was the reader pretty well 
knows; what ſhe was, he muſt be perfectly ſatisfied, 
He will therefore be pleaſed to remember, that this 
lady departed from Upton in the ſame coach with 
Mr. Fitzpatrick and the other Iriſh gentleman, and 
in their company travelled to Bath. 

Now there was a certain office in the gift of Mr. 
Fitzpatrick at that time vacant, namely, that of a 
wife; for the lady who had lately filled that office had 
reſigned, or at leaſt deſerted her duty. Mr. Fitzpa- 
trick having therefore thoroughly examined Mrs. 
Waters on the road, found her extremely fit for the 
place, which, on her arrival at Bath, he preſently 
conferred upon her, and ſhe, without any ſcruple, ac- 
cepted. As huſband and wife this gentleman and 
lady continued together, all the time they ſtayed at 
Bath, and as huſband and wife they arrived together 
in town. 

Whether Mr. Fitzpatrick was ſo wiſe a man as not 
to part with one good thing till he had ſecured ano. 


ther, which he had at preſent only a proſpect of 
| regaining z 
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regaining 3 or whether Mrs. Waters had ſo well 
diſcharged her office, that he intended ſtill to retain 
her as principal, and to make his wife (as is often the 
caſe) only her deputy, 1 will not ſay ; but certain it 
is he never mentioned his wife to her, ever com- 
municated to her the letter given him by Mrs. Weſ- 
tern, nor never once hinted his purpoſe of repoſſeſſin 

his wife; much leſs did he ever mention the name 5 
Jones. For though he intended to fight with him 
wherever he met him, he did not imitate thoſe pru- 
dent perſons who think a wife, a mother, a ſiſter, or 
ſometimes a whole family, the ſafeſt ſeconds on theſe 
occaſions. The firſt account therefore which ſhe had 
of all this was delivered to her from his lips, after 
he was brought home from the tavern, where his 
wound had been dreſſed. Y | | 

As Mr. Fitzpatrick, however, had not the cleareſt 
way of telling a ſtory at any time, and was now, 
perhaps, a little more confuſed than uſual, it was 
fome time before ſhe diſcovered that the gentleman 
who had given him this wound was the very ſame 
perſon from whom her heart had received a wound, 
which though not of a mortal kind, was yet ſo deep, 
that it had left a conſiderable ſcar behind it. But no 
ſooner was ſhe acquainted that Mr. Jones himſelf was 
the man who had been committed to the Gate-houſe 
for this ſuppoſed murder, than ſhe took the firſt op- 
portunity of committing Mr. Fitzpatrick to the care 
of his nurſe, and haſtened away to viſit the con- 
queror. 

She now entered the room with an air of gaiety, 
which received an immediate check from the melan- 
choly aſpe& of poor Jones, who ſtarted and bleſſed 
himſelf when he ſaw her. Upon which ſhe ſaid, 
* Nay, I do not wonder at your ſurpriſe ; I believe 
* you did not expect to ſee me; for few gentlemen 
are troubled here with viſits ſrom any lady, unleſs 
* a wife. You fee the power you have over me, Mr. 
* Jones. Indeed, I little thought when we parted 
Dat Upton, that our next meeting would have been 
in ſuch a place. Indeed, Madam,” ſays Jones, 
*1 muſt look upon this viſit as kind; few will follow 

the 
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© the miſerable, eſpecially to ſuch diſmal habitations,” 
© I proteſt, Mr. Jones,” ſays ſhe, © I can hardly per. 
© ſuade myſelf you are the ſame agreeable fellow I 
© ſaw at Upton, Why, your face is more miſerable 
© than any dungeon in the univerſe. What can be 
© the matter with you?*—* I thought, Madam (ſaid 
© Jones) as you knew of my being here, you knew 
© the unhappy reaſon.*—* Pugh (ſays ſhe) you have 
© pinked a man in a duel, that's all.“ Jones exprefled 
ſome indignation at this levity, and ſpoke with the 
utmoſt contrition for what had happened. To which 
ſhe anſwered, * Well then, Sir, if you take it ſo 
much to heart, I will relieve you; the gentleman 
© 1s not dead; and, I am petty confident, is in no 
© danger of dying. The ſurgeon indeed who firſt 
C dreffed him was a young fellow, and ſeemed deſirous 
© of repreſenting his caſe to be as bad as poſſible, 
that he might have the more honour from curing 
© him; but the king's ſurgeon hath ſeen him ſince, 
© and ſays, unleſs from a fever, of which there are 
tat preſent no ſymptoms, he 3 not the leaſt 
danger of life.“ Jones ſhowed great ſatisfaction in 
his countenance at this report; upon which ſhe 
affirmed the truth of it, adding, By the moſt 
extraordinary accident in the world I lodge at the 
© ſame houſe, and have ſeen the gentleman; and I 
« promiſe you he doth you juſtice, and ſays, What- 
* ever be the conſequence, that he was entirely the 
aggreſſor, and that you was not in the leaſt to 
blame.“ | 

Jones expreſſed the utmoſt ſatisfaction at the ac- 
count which Mrs. Waters brought him. He then 
informed her of many things which ſhe well knew 
before, as who Mr. Fitzpatrick was, the occaſion of 
his reſentment, &c. .He likewiſe told her ſeveral 
facts of which ſhe was ignorant, as the adventure 
of the muff, and other particulars, concealing only the 
name of Sophia. He then lamented the follies and 
vices of which he had been guilty ; every one of 
which, he ſaid, had been attended with ſuch ill con- 
ſequences, that he ſhould be unpardonable if he did 


not take warning, and quit thoſe vicious courſes — 
| | the 
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the future. He laſtly concluded with aſſuring her 
of his reſolution to ſin no more, leſt a worfe thing 
ſhould happen to him, 

Mrs. Waters with great pleaſantry ridiculed all 
this, as the effects of low ſpirits and confinement. 
She repeated ſome witticiſms about the devil when 
he was ſick, and told him, * She doubted not but 
« ſhortly to ſee him at liberty, and as lively a fellow 
as ever; and then (ſays ſhe) I don't queſtion but 
« your conſcience will be ſafely delivered of all theſe 
* qualms that it is now ſo fick in breeding.“ 

Many more things of this kind ſhe uttered, ſome 
of which it would do her no great honour, in the 
opinion of ſome readers, to remember; nor are we 
quite certain but that the anſwers made by Jones 
would be treated with ridicule by others. We ſhall 
therefore ſuppreſs the reſt of this converſation, and 
only obſerve, that it ended at laſt with perfect inno- 
cence, and much more to the ſatisfaction of Jones 
than of the lady: for the former was greatly tranſ- 
ported with the news ſhe had — him; but 
the latter was not altogether ſo pleaſed with the peni- 
tential behaviour of a man whom ſhe had at her firſt 
interview conceived a very different opinion of from 
what ſhe now entertained of him, 

Thus the melancholy occaſioned by the report of 
Mr. Nightingale was pretty well effaced; but the 
dejection into which Mrs. Miller had thrown him 
ſtill continued. The account ſhe gave, ſo well tallied 
with the words of Sophia herſelf in her letter, that 
he made not the leaſt doubt but that ſhe had diſcloſed 
his letter to her aunt, and had taken a fixed reſolu- 
tion to abandon him. The torments this thought 
gave him, were to be equalled only by a piece of 
news which fortune yet had in ſtore for him, and 
which we ſhall communicate in the ſecond chapter 
of the enſuing book. < 
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CHAP. I. 
A farewtll! to the reader. 


E are now, reader, arrived at the laſt tage of our 
long journey. As we have therefore travelled 
together through ſo many pages, let us behave to one 
another like fellow-travellers in a flage-coach, who 
have paſſed ſeveral days in the company of each other; 
and who, notwithſtanding any bickerings or litile 
animoſities which may have occurred on the road, ge- 
nerally make all up at laſt, and mount for the laſt 
time, into their vehicle with chearfulneſs and good- 
humour; ſince after this one ſtage, it may poſſibly 
happen to us, as it commonly happens to them, never 
to meet more. . | 
As I have here taken up this ſimile, give me leave 
to carry it a little farther. I intend then in this laſt 
book to imitate the good company I have mentioned 
in their laſt journey. Now, it is well known, that 
all jokes and raillery are at this time laid aſide; what- 
ever characters any of the paſſengers have for the 
jeſt-ſake pcrionated on the road are now thrown off, 


and the converſation 15 uſually plain and ſerious, a 
* : 
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In the ſame manner, if I have now and then, in 
the courſe of this work, indulged any pleaſantry for 
thy entertainment, I ſhall here lay it down. The 
variety of matter, indeed, which I ſhall be obliged 
to cram into this book, will afford no room for any 
of thoſe ludicrous obſervations which I have elſe- 
where made, and which may ſometimes, perhaps. 
have prevented thee from taking a nap when it was 
beginning to ſteal upon thee, In this laſt book thou 
wilt find nothing (or at moſt very little) of that na- 
ture. All will be plain narratiyeonly; and, indeed, 
when thou haſt peruſed the many great events which 
this book will produce, thou wilt think the number 
of pages contained in it, ſcarce ſufficient to tell the 
ſtory. 3 | 
And now, my friend, I take this opportunity (as 
I ſhall have no other) of heartily wiſhing thee well. 
If I have been an entertaining companion to thee, I 
promiſe thee it is what I have defired. If in any 
thing I have offended, it was really without any in- 
tention, Some things perhaps here ſaid may have 
hit thee or thy friends; but I do moſt ſolemnly de- 
clare they were not pointed at thee or them. I queſ- 
tion not but thou h:| been told, among other ſtories 
of me, that thou waſt to ttavel with a very ſcurrilous 
fellow : but whoever told thee ſo, did me an injury. 
No man deteſts and deſpiſes ſcurrility more than my- 
ſelf; nor hath any man more reaſon; for none hath 
ever been treated with more: and what is a very ſe- 
vere fate, I have had ſome ot the abuſive writings of 
thoſe very men fathered upon me, who in other of 
their works have abuſed me themſelves with the ut- 
r 
All theſe works, however, Lam well convinced, 
will be dead long before this page ſhall offer itſelf to 
thy peruſal: 'for-however ſhorc the period may be of 
my own performances, they will moft probably out- 
live their own infirm Author, and the weakly pro- 


duCtions of his abutive cotemporaries, 
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Containing a very tragical incident. | 
Wär Jones was employed in thoſe unplea. 


ſant meditations, with which we left him tor. 
menting himſelf, Partridge came ſtumbling into the 
room with his. face paler than aſhes, his eyes fixed 
in his head, his hair ſtanding an end, and e 
limb trembling. In ſhort, be looked as he would 
have done had he ſeen a ſpectre, or had he indeed 
been a ſpectre himſelf, | 
Jones, who was little ſubject to fear, could not 
avoid being ſomewhat ſhocked at this ſudden ap- 
earance. He did indeed himſelf change colour, and 
is voice. a little faultered, while he aſked him what 
was the matter. * 1 | 
© I hope, Sir (faid Partridge) you will not be 
© angry with me. Indeed I did not liſten, but I was 
* obliged to ſtay in the outward room, I am ſurel 
< with I had been a hundred miles off, rather than 
© have heard what I have heard.“ Why what is 
© the matter? ſaid Jones. The matter, Sir? O 


good heaven !* anſwered Partridge Was that wo- 


man who is juſt gone out, the woman who was with 
you at Upton ?—* She was, Partridge,” cries Jones. 
And did you really, Sir, go to bed with that wo- 
man ' ſaid he trembling—* I am afraid what pal 
© between us is no ſecret ſaid, Jones. — Nay, but 
© Pray, Sir, for heaven's ſake, Sir, anſwer me,“ cries 
arttidge,  * You know I did,“ eries Jones. 
© Why then the Lord, have mercy. upon your ſoul, 
and forgive you, cries Partridge ; but as ſure as 
I ſtand here alive, you have been a-bed with your 
© own mother!” | e 
Upon theſe words, Jones became in a moment a 
greater picture of horror than Partridge himſelf. He 
Was indeed, for ſome time, ſtruck dumb with amaze- 
ment, and both ſtood ſtaring wildly at each other. 
At laſt his words found way, and in an interrupted 
voice he faid.—— How! How! What's this you 


- © tell me?'—* Nay, Sir (cries Partridge) I have not 


© breath 
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breath enough to tell you now —— but what I have 
« ſaid is moſt certainly true. That woman who 
now went out is your own mother. How unlucky 
was it for you, Sir, that I did not happen to ſee 
« her at that time, to have prevented it! Sure the 
devil himſelf muſt have contrived to bring about 
this wickedneſs.” 3” | 

« Sure (cries Jones) fortune will never have done 
« with me, till ſhe hath driven me to diſtraction. But 
«* why do | blame fortune? I am myſelf the cauſe of 
« all my miſery, All the dreadful miſchiefs which 
have befallen me, are the conſequences only of 
* my own folly and vice, What thou haſt told me, 
« Partridge, hath almoſt deprived me of my ſenſes, 
And was Mrs. Waters then—Bat why do I aſk ? 
For thou muſt certainly know her If thou haſt 
any affection for me; nay, if thou haſt any pity, 
let me beſeech thee to fetch this miſerable woman 
back again to me. O good heavens! Inceit—with 
© a mother! To what amI reſerved ?* He then fell 
into the moſt violent and frantick agonies of grief and 
deſpair, in which Partridge declared he would not 
leave him: but at laſt having vented the firſt torrent 
of paſſion, he came a little to himſelf; and then 
having acquainted Partridge that he would find this 
* woman in the ſame houſe where the wounded 
me may was lodged, he diſpatched him in queſt 

her. | 

If the reader will pleaſe to refreſh his * by 
turning to the ſcene at Upton in the ninth book, he 
will be apt to admire the many ſtrange aceidents which 
unfortunately prevented any interview between Par- 
tridge and Mrs. Waters, When ſhe ſpent a whole day 
there with Mr. Jones. Inſtances of this kind we may 
frequently obſerve in life, where the greateſt events 
are produced by a nice train of little circumſtances ; 
and more tban one example of this may be diſcovered 
by the accurate eye in this our hiſtory. 

After a fruitleſs ſearch of two or three hours, Par- 
tridge returned back to his maſter without having 
ſeen Mrs, Waters. Jones, who was in a ſtate of 
deſparation at this delay, was almoſt raving mad _ 
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he brought him this account. He was not long how. 
ever in this condition, before he received the tolloy. 
ing letter: „ 


© SIR, | | 
8 1 left you, /I have ſeen a gentleman 
from whom I have learnt ſomething concern- 

ing you, which greatly ſurpriſes and affects me; but 
as I have not at preſent leiſure to communicate a 
matter of ſuch high importance, you muſt ſuſpend 
your curioſity till our next meeting, which ſhall be 
the firſt moment I am able to ſee you. O Mr, 
Jones, little did 1 think, when I paſſed that happy 
day at Upton, the reflexion - upon which is like to 
embitter all my future life, who it was to whom I 
owed ſugh perfect happineſs, Believe me to be 
ever fincerely your unfortunate 


. 


IJ. Warts, 


P. S. I would have you comfort yourſelf as much 
as poſſible; for Mr, Fitzpatrick is in no manner of 
danger; ſo that whatever other grievous crimes you 
may have to repent of, the guilt of blood is not 
among the number.” 


* 


ones having received the letter, let it drop (for 
he was unable to hold it, and indeed had ſcarce the 
uſe of any one of his faculties.) Partridge took it up, 
and baving received conſent by ſilence, read it like- 
wiſe ; nor had it upon him a leſs ſenfible effect. The 
pencil, and not the pen, ſhould deſcribe the horrors 
which appeared in both their countenances. While 
they both remained ſpeechleſs, the turnkey entered 
the room, and without taking any notice of what 
ſufficiently diſcovered itſelf in & faces of them both, 
acquainted Jones that a man without defired to ſpeak 
with him. This perſon was preſently introduced, 
and was no other than Black George. 
As ſights of horrour were not ſo uſual to George as 
they were to the turnkey, he inſtantly ſaw the great 
diſorder which appeared in the face of Jones. This 
he imputed to the accident that had happened, which 
was 


— 


* 
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was reported in the very worſt light in Mr, Weſtern's 
family; he concluded, therefore, that the gentleman 
was dead, and that Mr. Jones was in a ir way of 
coming to a ſhameful end. A thought which gave 
him much uneaſineſs; for George was of a compaſ- 


| fionate diſpoſition, and notwithſtanding a ſmall breach 


of friendſhip, which he had been over-tempted to 
commit, was, in the main, not inſenſible of the ob- 
ligations he had formerly received from Mr. Jones. 
The poor fellow therefore ſcarce refrained from a 
tear at the preſent fight. He told Jones he was 
heartily ſorry for his misfortune, and begged him to 
conſider, if he could be of any manner of ſervice. 
Perhaps, Sir,“ ſaid he, you may want a little 
* matter of money upon this occaſion; if you do, 
Sir, what little IL have is heartily at your ſervice.? - 
ones ſhook him very heartily by the hand, and 
gave him many thanks for the kind offer he had 
made; but anſwered, He had not the leaſt want of 
* that kind. Upon which George began to preſs his 
ſervices more eagerly than before. Jones again 
thanked him, with aſſurances that he wanted nothing 
which was in the power of any man living to give, 
* Come, come, my good maſter (anſwered George) 
do not take the matter ſo much to heart, Things 
may end better than you imagine; to be ſure you 
* ant the firſt gentleman that ever killed a man, and 
yet come off,'" You are wide of the matter, 
George (ſaid Partridge) the gentleman is not 
* dead, nor like to die. Don't diſturb my maſter, 
* at preſent, for he is troubled about a matter in 
* which it is not in your power to do him any good 
* You don't know what I may be able to do, Mr. 
* Partridge (anſwered George;) if his concern is 
about my young lady, I have ſome news to tell my 
* maſter, What do you ſay, Mr. George?“ 
cried Jones: * Hath any thing lately happened in 
which my Sophia is concerned? My Sophia! How 
* dares ſuch a wretch as I mention her ſo prophanely.”? 
——* I hopeſhe will be your's yet,” anſwered George. 
——* Why, yes, Sir, I have ſomething to tell you 
about her. Madam Weſtern hath juſt brought 
"81  $ 14 Madam 
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Madam Sophia home, and there hath been a ter. 
* nble to do. I could not poſſibly learn the very 
right of it; but my maſter Fe hath been in a vaſt 
big paſſion, and ſo was Madam Weſtern, and ] 
heard her ſay, as ſhe went out of doors into her | 
chair, that ſhe would never ſet her foot in maſter's 
houſe again. I dont know what's the matter, not 
I, but every thing was. very quiet when I came 
out; but Robin, who waited-at upper, ſaid he had 
never ſeen the 'ſquire for a long while in ſuch good 
humour with young Madam; that he kiſſed her 
ſeveral times and ſwore ſhe ſhould be her own 
miſtreſs, and he would never think of confining her 
any more. I thought this news would pleaſe you, 
and ſo I ſlipped out, though it was fo late, to in- 
form you of it.“ Mr. Jones aſſured George that 
it did greatly pleaſe him; for though he ſhould never 
more preſume to lift his eyes towards that incom- 
| parable creature, nothing could fo much relieve his 
miſery as the ſatisfaftion he ſhould always have in 
hearing of her welfare. 98 
The reſt of the converſation which paſſed at the 
viſit is not important enough to be here related. 
The reader will therefore forgive us this abrupt 
breaking off, and be pleaſed to hear how this great 
ood-will of the ſquire towards his daughter was 
rought about. 
Mrs. Weſtern, on her firſt arrival at her brother's 
lodging, began to ſet forth the great honours and 
advantages which would accrue to the family by the 
match with Lord Fellamar, which her niece had abſo- 
lutely refuſed ; in which refuſal; when the *ſquire took 
the part of his daughter, ſhe fell immediately into 
the moſt violent- paſſion, and ſo 1rritated and pro- 
voked the *ſquire, that neither his patience nor his 
adence could bear it any longer; upon which there 
enfaed between them both ſo warm a bout at alterca- 
tion, that perhaps the — — of Billingſgate never 
equalled it. In the heat of this ſcolding Mrs Weſtern 
departed, and had conſequently noleifure to acquernt 
her brother with the letter which Sophia received, 
which might have poſſibly produced ill effects * to 
2 | ay 
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fay truth, I believe it never once occurred to her me- 
mory at this time, | 
When Mrs, Weſtern was gone, Sophia, who had 
been hitherto filent, as well indeed from neceſſit 
as inclination, began to return the compliment whic 
her father had made her, in taking her part againit 
her aunt, by taking his likewiſe againſt the lady. 
This was the firſt time of her ſo doing, and it was 
in the higheſt degree acceptable to the Fee. Again 
he remembered that Mr. Allworthy had infiſted on 
an entire relinquiſhment of all violent means; and 
indeed, as he made no doubt but that Jones would 
be hanged, he did not in the leaſt queſtion ſucceed- 
ing with his daughter by fair means ; he now, there- 
fore, once more gave a looſe to his natural fondneſs 
for her, which had ſuch an effect on the dutiful, 
pn tender, and affectionate heart of Sophia, that 
ad her honour given to Jones, and ſomething elſe 
perhaps in which he was concerned, been removed, I 
much doubt whether ſhe would not have facrificed 
herſelf to a man ſhe did not like, to have obliged 
her father. She promifed him ſhe would make it the 
whole buſineſs of her life to oblige him, and would 
never marry any man againſt his conſent; which 
brought the old man ſo near to his higheft happineſs, 
that he was reſolved to take the other ſup, and went 
to bed completely drunk. £ 


CHAP. III. 


Allworthy wifits old Nightingale; with a ftrange diſco- 
very that he made on that occaſion. 


HE morning after theſe things had happened, 
| Me. Allworthy went, according to his promiſe, 
to viſit old Nightingale, with whom his authority was 
ſo great, that after having ſat with him three hours, 
he at laſt prevailed with him to conſent to ſee his ſon, 
| Here an. accident happened of a very extraordinary 
kind; one indeed of thoſe ſtrange chances, whence 
very good and grave men have concluded that Pro- 
vidence often interpoſes in the diſcovery of the moiſt 
fecret villainy, in order to caution men from-quitting 
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the paths of honeſty, however, warily they tread jn 
thoſe of vice. 

Mr. Allworthy, at his entrance into Mr. Nightin. 
gale's, ſaw Black George; he took no notice of him, 
nor did Black George imagine he had perceived him, 

However, when their converſation on the principal 
1 was over, Allworthy aſked Nightingale whether 

e knew one George Seagrim, and upon what buſi. 
neſs he came to his houſe, © Ves, anſwered Nightin. 
gale, © I know him very well, and a moſt extraordi. 
* nary fellow he is, who, in theſe days, hath been 
able to hoard up 500l, from renting a very ſmall 
« eſtate of zol. ayear,'—* And is this the ſtory which 
he hath told you?” cries Allworthy. * Nay it is 
« true, I promiſe you,” ſaid Nightingale, for [ 
© have the money now in my own hands in five Bank 
“bills, which I am to lay out either in a mortgage, 
or in ſome purchaſe in the North of England.” 
The Bank bills were no ſooner produced at Allwor- 
thy 's deſire, than he bleſſed himſelf at the ſlrangeneſs 
of the diſcovery. He preſently told Nightingale, that 
theſe bank bills were formerly his, and then ac- 
quainted him with the whole affair. As there are no 
men who complain more of the frauds of buſineſs 
than highwaymen, gameſters, and other thieves of 
that kind; ſo there are none who ſo bitterly exclaim 
againſt the frauds of gameſters, &c. as uſurers, bro- 
kers, and other thieves of this kind : whether it be 
that the one way of cheating is a diſcountenance or 
reflexion upon the other, or that money, which is 
the common miſtreſs of all cheats, makes them re- 
gard each other in the light of rivals; but Nightin- 
gale no. ſooner heard the ſtory, than he exclaimed 
againſt the fellow in terms much ſeverer than the 
juſtice and honeſty of Allworthy had beſtowed on 


bim. 
Allworthy deſired Nightingale to retain both the 
money and the ſecret till he ſhould hear further from 
him; and if he ſhould in the mean time ſee the fel- 
low, that he would not take the leaſt notice to him 
of the diſcovery which he had made. He then re- 
turned to his lodgings, where he found Mrs. Miller 
Dh. 1a 
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in a very dejected condition, on account of the in- 
formation ſhe had received from her ſon-in-law, Mr. 
Allworthy, with great chearfulneſs, told her that he 
had much good news to communicate; and with 
little further preface, acquainted ber, that he had 
brought Mr. Nightingale to conſent to ſee his ſon, 
and did not the leaſt doubt to effect a perfect re- 
conciliation between them; though he found the fa- 
ther more ſoured by another accident of the ſame 
kind, which had happened in his family. He then 
mentioned the running away of the uncle's daughter, 
which he had been told by the old gentleman, and 
which Mrs. Miller, and her ſon-in-law, did not yet 
know. | 
The reader may ſuppoſe Mrs. Miller received this 
account with great thankfulneſs, and no leſs pleaſure; 
but ſo uncommon was her friendſhip 9 that 
I am not certain whether the uneaſineſs ſhe ſuffered 
for his ſake, did not over balance her ſatisfaction at 
hearing a piece of news tending ſo much to the 
happineſs of her ' own family; nor whether even this 
very news, as it reminded her of the W ſhe 
had to Jones, did not hurt as well as pleaſe her; 
when her grateful heart ſaid to her, While my own 
family is happy, how miſerable is the poor creature, 
to whoſe generoſity we owe the beginning of all 
this happineſs ? _ x 
Allworthy having left her a little while to chew the 
cud (if I may uſe that expreſſion) on theſe firſt tid- 
ings, told her, he had ſtill ſomething more to impart, 
which he believed would give her pleaſure. <I think,” 
faid he, I havediſcovered a pretty conſiderable 
* treaſure belonging to the young gentleman, your 
friend; but perhaps, indeed, his pre ſent ſituation 
* may be ſuch that it will be of no ſervice to him.” 
The latter part of the ſpeech gave Mrs. Miller to un- 
derſtand who was meant, and ſhe anſwered with a 
ſigh, I hope not, Sir.'—* I hope ſo too,” cries All- 
worthy, with all my heart; but my nephew. told: 
me this morning, he had heard a very bad account 
*. 1 my 1 Good heaven ! Sir,“ ſaid ſhe— 
Well, I muſt not ſpeak, and yet it is certainly very 
3 1 a X Hs hard 
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* bard to be obliged to hold one's tongue when one 
© hears'——*< Madam (ſaid Allworthy) you may 
* ſay whatever you pleaſe, you know me too well to 
© think I have a prejudice againſt any one; and as for 
that young man, I aſſure you I ſhould be heartily 
* pleaſed to find he could acquit himſelf of every 
thing, and particularly of this fad affair. Youcan 
+ reftify the affection I have formerly borne him, 
The world, I know, cenſured me for loving him 
ſo much. I did not withdraw that affection from 
* him without thinking I had the juſteſt cauſe, Be- 
© Heve me, Mrs. Miller, I ſhould be glad to find 
* I have been miſtaken.“ Mrs. Miller was going 
eagerly to reply, when a ſervant acquainted her, 
that a gentleman without defired to ſpeak with her 
immediately. Allworthy then enquired for his ne- 
hew, and was told, that he had been for ſome time 
in his room with the gentleman who uſed to come to 
him, and whom Mr, Allworthy gueſſing rightly to 
— Mr. Dowling, he deſired preſently to ſpeak with 
im. | 
When Dowling attended, Allworthy put the caſe 
of the Bank notes to him, without mentioning any 
name, and aſked in what manner ſuch a perſon 
might be puniſhed. To which Dowling anſwered, 
he thought he might be indicted on the Black Act; 
but ſaid, as it was a matter of ſome nicety, it would 
be proper to go to counſel, He ſaid he was to at- 
tend counſel preſently upon an affair of Mr. Weſ- 
tern's, and if Mr. Allworthy pleaſed, he would lay the 
caſe before them. This was agreed to; and then 
Mrs. Miller opening the door, cried, * I aſk pardon, 
I did not know you had company ?* but Allworthy 
'defired her to come in, ſaying, he had finiſhed his 
buſineſs. Upon which Mr. Dowling withdrew, and 
Mrs. Miller introduced Mr. Nightingale the younger, 
to return thanks for the great kindneſs done him by 
Allworthy ; but ſhe had ſcarce patience to let the 
young gentleman finiſh his ſpeech before ſhe inter- 
rupted him, ſaying, * O Sir, Mr. Nightingale brings 
great news about poor Mr. Jones; he hath been to 


* ſce the wounded gentleman, who is out of all 
| 1 danger 


danger of death, and what is more, | declares he fell 
ons pour Mr. Jones himſelf, and beat him. Lam 

ſure; Sir, you would not haye Mr. Jones be a 
s coward. If I was a man myſelf, I am ſure if any 
man was to ſtrike me, 1 ſhould draw my ſword- 
Do pray, my dear, tell Mr. Allworthy, tell him 
« all yourſelf.“ Nightingale then confirmed what 
Mrs. Miller had ſaid; and concluded with many 
handſome things of Jones, who was, he ſaid, one of 
the beſt-natured fellows in the world, and not in the 
leaſt inclined to be quarrelſome. Here Nightingale 
was going to ceaſe, when Mrs. Miller again begged 
him to relate all the many dutiful expreſſions he had 
heard him make uſe of towards, Mr. Allworthy. To 
ſay the utmoſt good of Mr, Allwarthy (cries Nights 
ingale) is doing no more than ſtrict joſtice, and can 
have no merit in it; bat indeed I muſt fay, no 
man can be more ſenſible of the obligations he hath 
to ſo good a man than is poor Jones. Indeed, Sir, 
| am convinced the weight of your diſpleaſure is 
the heavieſt burthen he lies under. He hath often 
lamented it to me, and hath as often proteſted in 
the moſt ſolemn manner he hath never been inten- 
tionally guilty of any offence towards you,; nay, 
he hath ſworn he would rather die a thouſand deaths 
than he would have his conſcience upbraid him 
with one difreſpeAful, ungrateful, or undutiful 
thought towards you. But | aſk pardon, Sir, Lam 
afraid I preſume to intermeddle too far in fo tender 
a point.'—* You have ſpoke no more than what a 
chriſtian ought,” cries Mrs. Millek Indeed 
Mr. Nightingale (anſwered Allworthy) I applaud 
your generous friendſhip, and I wiſh he may merit 
it of you, I confeſs'l am glad to hear the report 
you bring from this unfortunate gentleman; and if 
that matter ſhould turn out to be as you reprefent 
it (and indeed I doubt nothing of what you ſay) I 
may perhaps, in time, be brought to think better 
than lately I have of this young man: for this good 
« gentlewoman here, nay all who know me, can wit- 
* neſs that I loved him as dearly as if he had been my 


* own ſon, Indeed I have confidered him as achild 
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* ſent by fortune to my care. I fill remember the 
innocent, the helpleſs ſituation in which I found 
* him. I feel the tender preſſure of his little hands 
* at this moment. He was my darling, indeed he 
* was.” At which words he ceaſed, and the tears 
ſtood in his eyes. 9 

As the anſwer which Mrs. Miller made may lead 
us into freſh matters, we will here ſtop to account 
for the viſible alteration in Mr. Allworthy's mind, 
and the abatement of his anger to Jones. Revolu- 
rions of this kind, it is true, do frequently occur in 
hiſtories and dramatic writings, for no other reaſon 
than becauſe the hiſtory or play draws to a conclu- 
ſiop, and are juſtified by authority of Authors; yet 
though we inſiſt upon as much authority as any Au- 
thor whatever, we ſha!l uſe this power very ſparingly, 
and never but when we are driven to it by neceſſity, 
- we do not at preſent foreſee will happen in this 
work. | 

This alteration then in the mind of Mr. Allworthy 

was occaſioned by a letter he had juſt received from 
Mr. Square, and which we ſhall give the reader in the 
beginning of the next chapter. 


CHAT. IV, Sms 
Containing baus letters in very different files. 
My wotthy friend, 


* T Informed you in my laſt that I was forbidden 
fs the uſe of the waters, as they were found by 
*« experience rather to increaſe than leſſen the ſymp- 
«« toms of my diſtemper. I muſt now acquaint you 
«« with a piece of news, which, I believe, will afflict 
** my friends more than it bath afflited me. — Dr. 
«« Harrington and Dr. Brewſter have informed me, 
ee that there is no hopes of my recovery. 
„ I have ſomewhere read, that the great uſe of 
« philoſophy is to learn to die. I will not there- 
«« fore ſo far diſgrace mine, as to ſhow any ſurpriſe 
at recciving a leſſon which I muſt be thought to 
have ſo long ſtudied, - Yet, to ſay the truth, one 
d 14 66 page 
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page of the Goſpel, teaches this leſſon better than 
all the volumes of antient or modern philoſophers. 
The aſſurance it gives us of another life 1s a much 
ſtronger ſupport to a good mind, than all the con- 
ſolations that are drawn from the neceflity of na- 
ture, 'the emptineſs or ſatiety of our enjoyments 
here, or any other topick of thoſe declamations 
which are ſometimes capable of arming our minds 
with a ſtubborn patience in bearing the thoughts of 
death; but never of raiſing them to a real con- 
tempt of it, and much leſs of making us think 
it is a real good. I would not here be underſtood 
to thrown the horrid cenſure of atheiſm, or even 
the abſolute denial of immortality, on all who are 
called philoſophers. Many of that ſect, as well 
ancient as modern, have, from the light of reaſon, 
diſcovered ſome hopes of a future ſtate; but, in 
reality, that light was fo faint and glimmering, 
and the hopes were ſo uncertain and precarious, 
that it may be juſtly doubted on which ſide their 
belief turned. Plato himſelf concludes his Phæ- 
don with declaring, that his beſt arguments amount 
only to raiſe a probability; and Cicero himſelf 
ſeems rather to profeſs an inclination to believe, 
than an actual belief in the doctrines of immor- 
tality. As to myſelf, to be very ſincere with you, 
I never was much in earneſt in this faith, till I was 
in earneſt a chriſtian, 

* You will perhaps wonder at the latter expreſſion; 
but I aſſure you it hath not been till very lately, 
that I could, with truth, call myſelf ſo. ' The 
pride of philoſophy had intoxicated my reaſon, 
and the ſublimeſt of all wiſdom appeared to me, 
as it did to the Greeks of old, to be fooliſhneſs, 
God hath, however, been ſo gracious to ſhow me 
my error in time, and to bring me into the way of 
truth, before I ſunk into utter darkneſs for ever, 

I find myſelf beginning to grow weak, I ſhall, 
therefore, haſten to the main purpoſe of this let- 
ter, | | 

„ When I reflect on the actions of my paſt life, 


I know of nothing which fits heavier upon my 
| „ conſcience, 
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conſcience, than the injuſtice I have been guilty 
of to that poor wretch your adopted ſon. I have 
indeed not only — at the villainy of others, 

but been myſelf active in injuſtice towards him. 
Believe me, my dear friend, when I tell you on 
the word of a dying man, he hath been balely in- 


jured. As to the principal fact, upon the miſre- 


preſentation of which you diſcarded him I ſolemnly 
aſſure you he is innocent. When you lay upon 
your ſuppoſed death-bed, he was the only perſon 
in the houſe who teſtified any real concern; and 
what happened afterwards aroſe from the wildneſs 
of his joy on your recovery; and, I am ſorry to 
ſay it, from the baſeneſs of another perſon (but it 
is my deſire to juſtify the innocent, and to accuſe 
none.) Believe me, my friend, this young man 
hath the nobleſt generoſity of heart, the moſt 


perfect capacity for friendſhip, the higheſt inte- 


grity, and indeed every virtue which can enoble a 
man. He hath ſome faults, but among them is 
not to be numbered the leaſt want of duty or gra- 
titude towards you. On the contrary, I am ſatis- 
fied, when you diſmiſſed him from your houſe, his 
heart bled for you more than for himſelf. 

« Worldly motives were the wicked and baſe rea- 
ſons of my concealing this from you ſo long : to 
reveal it now, Nan have no inducement but the 
defire of ſerving the cauſe of truth, of doing right 
to the innocent, and of making all the amends 
in my power for a paſt offence. I hope this decla- 
ration, therefore, will have the effect defired, and 
will reſtore this deſerving young man to your fa- 
your ; the hearing of which, while I am yet alive, 
will afford the utmoſt conſolation to, 


« SIR, 
« Your moſt obliged, 
„„ Obedient humble ſervant, 


„% THOMAS SQUars.” 


The 
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The reader will, after this, ſcarce wonder at the 
revolution ſo viſibly appearing in Mr. Allworthy, 
notwithſtanding he received from Thwackum, by the 
ſame poſt, another letter of a very different kind, 
which we ſhall here add, as it may poſſibly be the laſt 
time we ſhall have occaſion to mention the name of 


that gentleman. ä 

ann, 12 N 
„J am not all ſurpriſed at hearing from your 
worthy nephew a treſh inſtance of the villainy of 
Mr. Square the atheiſt's young pupil. I ſhall not 
wonder at 'any murthers he may commit; and [ 
heartily pray that your own blood may not ſeal up 
his final commitment to the place of wailing and 
gnaſhing of teeth, . 

Though you cannot want ſufficient calls to re- 
« pentance for the many unwarrantable weakneſſes 
* exemplified in your behaviour to this wretch, ſa 
much to the prejudice of your own lawful family, 
and of your character; I ſay, though theſe may 
« ſufficiently be ſappoſed to prick and goad your 
* conſcience at this ſeaſon; I ſhould yet be wanting to 
* my duty, if I ſpared io give you ſome admonition 
c 


in order to bring you to a due ſenſe of your errors. 
I therefore pray you ſeriouſly to conſider the judge. 
ment which is likely to over-take this wicked vil- 
lain; and let it ferve at lealt as a warning to you, 
that you may not for the future deſpiſe the advice 
of one who is ſo indefatigable in his prayers for 
your welfare. "94 
* Had not my hand been with-held from due 
correction, I had ſcourged much of this diabolical 
© ſpirit out of a boy, of whom from his infancy I 
* diſcovered the devil had taken ſuch entire poſſeſſion; 
but reflexions of this kind now come too late. 
* I am ſorry you have given away the living of 
Weſterton ſo haftily. I ſhould have applied on 
that occaſion earlier, had I thought you would 
not have acquainted me previous to the diſpofi- 
tion,——Your objeQion to pluralities is being 
* righteous over-much, If there were any crime on 
| 5 the 
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che practice, ſo many godly men would not agree 

to it. If the vicar of Aldergrove ſhould die (as 
we hear he is in a declining way) I hope you will 
think of me, fince Lam certain you muſt be con- 
vinced of my moſt ſincere attachment to your 
higheſt welfare. A welfare to which all worldly 
conſiderations are as trifling as the ſmall tithes men- 
tioned in ſcripture are, when compared to the 
weighty matters of the law 


61 am, SI R, 
« Your faithful humble ſervant, 
| '© Rocer Tawackvy,” 
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This was the firſt time Thwackum ever wrote in 
this authoritative ſtile to Allworthy, and of this he 
had afterwards ſufficient reaſon to repent, as in the 
caſe of thoſe who miſtake the higheſt degree of 
goodneſs for the loweſt degree of weakneſs. All- 
worthy had indeed never liked this man, He &new 
him to be proud and ill-natured; he alſo knew that 
his divivity itſelf was tinctured with his temper, and 
ſuch as in many reſpe&s he himſelf did by no means 
approve: but he was at the ſame time an excellent 
ſcholar, and moſt indefatigable in teaching the two 
lads. Add to this the ſtrict ſeverity of his life and 
manners, an unimpeached honeſty, and a moſt de. 
yout attachment to religion. So that upon the whole, 
though Allworthy did not eſteem nor love the man, 
yet he could never bring himſelf to part with a tutor 
to the boys, who was, both by learning and induſtry, 
extremely well qualified for his office; and he hoped 
that as they were bred up in his own houſe, and under 
his own eye, he ſhould be able to corre& whatever was 
wrong in Thwackum's 1nſtruftions, 


| CHAP. v. 
| In which the hiſtory is continued, 

R. Allworthy in his aft ſpeech, had recol- 
| lected ſome tender ideas concerning Jones, 
which had brought tears into the good man's eyes. 
| | . This 


4 
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This Mrs. Miller obſerving, ſaid, * Yes, yes, Sir, 
« your goodneſs to this poor young man 1s known, 
* notwithſtanding all your care to "conceal it; but 
« there is not a ſingle ſyllable of truth in what thoſe 
« yillains ſaid, Mr. Nightingale hath now diſcovered 
© the whole matter. It ſeems theſe fellows were em- 
* ployed by a lord, who is a rival of poor Mr. Jones, 
to have preſſed him on board a ſhip. ——I 
* aſſure them | don't know who they will preſs next. 
Mr. Nightingale here hath ſeen the officer himſelf, 
* who is a very pretty gentleman 3; and hath told 
* hin all, and is very ſorry for what he undertook, 
* which he would never have done, had he known 
Mr. Jones to have been a gentleman ; but he was 
told that he was a common ſtrolling vagabond.* _ 
Allworthy ftared at all this, and declared he was a 
ſtranger to every word ſhe ſaid. * Yes, Sir,“ anſwered 
ſhe, I believe you are, It is a very different 
* ſtory, 1 believe, from what thoſe fellows told the 
lawyer.“ | 
What lawyer, Madam? what is it you mean?“ 
ſaid Allworthy. Nay, nay,” ſaid ſne, this is ſo 
* like you to deny your own goodneſs; but Mr. 
© Nightingalehere ſaw him.'—* Sawwhom, Madam?” 
anſwered he. Why your lawyer, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, 
that you ſo kindly ſent to enquire into the affair.” 
* Iam fill in the dark, upon my honour,” ſaid All- 
worthy, * Why then do you tell him, my dear Sir,” 
cried ſhe. © Indeed, Sir,” ſaid Nightingale, 1 did 
« ſee that very lawyer, who went Foin you when I 
came into the room, at an alehouſe in Alderſgate, 
in company with two of the fellows who were em- 
* ployed by lord Fellamar to preſs Mr. Jones, and 
* who were by thac means preſent 'at the unhappy 
© rencounter between him and Mr. Fitzpatrick.— I 
* own, Sir,” ſaid Mrs. Meller, © when I ſaw this gen- 
* tleman come into the room to you, I told Mr. 
Nightingale that I apprehended you had ſent him 
Ithither to enquire into the affair.“ Aliworthy 
ſhowed marks of aſtoniſnment in his countenance at 
this news, and was indeed for two or three minutes 
ſtruck dumb by it. At laſt, addreſſing W to 
| r. 
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Mr. Nightingale, he ſaid, © I muſt confeſs myſelf, 
Sir, more ſurprized at what you tell me, than [ 
have ever been before at any thing in my whole 
life. Are you certain this was the gentleman? — 
I am moſt certain' anſwered Nightingale.—At 
Alderſgate?* cries Allwqrthy. And was you in 
company with this lawyer #nd the two fellows ?'— 
I was Sir (ſaid the other) very near half an 
bour.” Well, Sir (ſaid Allworthy) and in 
what manner did the lawyer behave? did you hear 
all that paſſed between him and the fellows ?*—* No, 
Sir (anſwered Nightingale) they had been to- 
ether before I came. — In my preſence the lawyer 
aid little; but after I had ſeveral times examined 
the fellows, who perſiſted in a ſtory directly con- 
. trary to what I had heard from Mr. Jones, and which 
I find by Mr. Fitzpatrick was a rank falſehood; 
the lawyer then deſired the fellows to ſay nothin 
but what was the truth, and ſeemed to — 
much in favour of Mr. Jones, that when I ſaw 
the ſame perſon with you, I concluded your good- 
. * neſs had prompted you to ſend him thither.— 
And did you not ſend him thither?” ſays Mrs. Mil- 
ler—* Indeed I did not? anſwered Allworthy ; nor 
did I know he had gone on ſuch an errand till this 
* moment.'—* I ſee it all!” ſaid Mrs. Miller: upon 
* myſoal, I fee it all! No wonder they have been 
«- cloſetted ſo cloſe lately. Son Nightingale, let me 
© beg you run for theſe fellows — —f0d 
© them out if they are above ground. I will go my- 
* ſelf, ”—< Dear Madam (ſaid Allworthy) be pa- 
* tient, and do me the favour to ſend a ſervant up 
„ ſtairs to call Mr. Dowling hither, if he be in the 
© houſe; or, if not, Mr. Blifl.“ Mrs. Miller went 
out muttering fomething to herſelf, and preſently re- 
turned with an anſwer. © That Mr. Dowling was 
gone; but that the t'other, as ſhe called him, was 
. © coming.” es 
Allworthy was of a cooler diſpoſition than the good 
woman whoſe ſpirits were all up in arms in the cauſe 
of her friend, He was not, however, without ſome 
ſuſpicions which were near a-kin to her's. When Blitil 
| - came 
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came into the room, he aſked him witk a very ſe - 
rious countenance; and with a leſs friendly look than 
he had ever before given him, Whether he knew 
any thing of Mr. Dowling's having ſeen any of the 
«* perſons who were preſent at the duel between Jones 
and another gentleman * | 
There is nothing ſo dangerous as a queſtion which 
comes by ſurpriſe on a man, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
conceal truth, or to defend falſehood. For which rea- 
ſon thoſe worthy perſonages, whoſe noble office it is 
to ſave the lives of their fellow- creatures at the Old- 
Bailey, take the utmoſt care, 55 frequent previous 
examination, to divine every queſtion which may be 
aked their clients on the day of trial, that they may 
be ſupplied with proper and ready anſwers, which 
the moſt fertile invention cannot ſupply in an in- 
ant. | Beſides, the ſudden and violent impulſe on 
the blood occaſioned by theſe ſurpriſes cauſes fre- 
quently ſuch an alteration in the countenance, that 
the man is 1 to give evidence againſt himſelf, 
And ſuch indeed were the alterations which the coun- 
te nance of Blifl underweni from this ſudden queſtion, 
that we can ſcarce blame the eagerneſs of Mrs. Mil- 
ler, who immediately cryed out, Guilty, upon my 
* hondur! guilty, upon my ſoat tf? '- © © 
Mr. Ailworthy ſharply rebuked her for this impe- 
tuoſity; and then turning to Blifil, who ſeemed fink- 
ing into the earth, he ſaid, Why do you heſitate, 
Sir, at giving me an anſwer? You certainly muſt 
© have employed him; for he would not of his own 
accord I, beheve, have undertaken ſuch an errand, 
© arid efpecially, without acquaĩinting me.? 5 
'Blifil then anſwered, * I own, Sir, I have been 
* guilty of an offence, yet may I hope your par- 
don 1“ My pardon* (ſaid Allworthy very an- 
* grily,—* Nay, Sir (anſwered Blifil) J knew you 
* would/ be offended ; yet ſurely my dear uncle will 
forgive the effects of the moſt amiable of human 
* weakneſſes. Compaſſion for thoſe who do not de- 
* ſerve.it,' I own is a crime; and yet it is a crime 
* from which you yourſelf are not entirely free. 1 
know I have been guilty of it in more than one 
moss inſtance 
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inſtance to thi very perſon; and I will own I did 
ſend Mr. Dowling, not on a vain and fruitleſs en. 
quiry, but to diſcover the witneſſes, and to en- 
deavour to ſoften their evidence. This, Sir, is 
the truth; which, though I intended to conceal 
from you, I will not deny.“ | 
IJ confeſs,” ſaid Nightingale, this is the light 
in which it appeared to me from the gentleman's 
„behaviour.“ 170 b U 
Now, Madam,” ſaid Allworthy, © I believe you 
* will once in your life own you have entertained a 
* wrong ſuſpicion,” and are not ſo angry with my 
nephew as you was.“ + | 
Mrs. Miller was ſilent; for though ſhe could not 
ſo haſtily be pleaſed with Bliſil. whom ſhe looked up- 
cn to have been the ruin of Jones, yet in this par- 
ticular inſtance he had impoſed upon her as well as up- 
on the reſt ; ſo entirely had the devil ſtood his friend, 
And, indeed, I look upon the vulgar obſervation, 
That the Devil often deſerts has friends, and leaves 
them in the lurch, to be a great abuſe on that 
gentleman's character. Perhaps he may ſometimes 
deſert thoſe who are only his cap acquaintance; or 
who, at moſt, are but half his; but he generally ſtands 
by thoſe who are thoroughly his ſervants, and helps 
them off in all extremities, till their bargain expires. 
As a conquered rebellion ſtrengthens a govern- 
ment, or as health is more perfectly eſtabliſhed by re- 
covery from ſome diſeaſes; ſo anger, when removed, 
often gives new life to affection. This was the caſe 
of Mr. Allworthy ; for Blifil having wiped off the 
greater ſuſpicion, the leſſer, which had been raiſed by 
Square's letter, ſunk of courſe, and was forgotten; 
and Thwackum, with whom he was greatly offended, 
bore alone all the reflections which Square had caſt on 
the enemies of Jones. | IEA Fatt 
As for that young man, the reſentment of Mr. All- 
worthy began more and more to abate towards him. 
He told Blifil, « He did not only forgive the extra- 
ordinary efforts of his good- nature, but would give 
* him the pleaſure of following his example.“ Then 
turning to Mrs. Miller, with a ſmile which 3 have 
ecome 
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become an angel, he cry'd, What ſay you, Madam; 
« ſhall we take a hackney-coach, and all of us to- 
« gether pay a viſit to your friend? 1 promiſe you 
it is not the fixſt viſit I have made in a ꝓriſon.“ 

Every reader, I believe, will be able to anſwer 
ſor the worthy woman; but they muſt have a great 
deal of good- nature, and be well acquainted with 
friendſhip, who can feel what ſhe felt on this occaſion. 
Few, Ihope, are capable of feeling what now paſt in 
the mind of Blifkl; but thoſe who are, will acknow- 
ledge, that it was impoſſible for him to raiſe any ob- 
jection to this viſit, Fortune, however, or the gen- 
tleman lately mentioned above, ſtood his friend, and 
prevented his undergoing ſo great a ſhock; for at the 
very inſtant that the coach was ſent for, Partridge ar- 
rived, and having called Mrs. Miller from the com- 
pany, acquainted her with the dreadful accident lately 
come to light; and hearing Mr. Allworthy's inten- 
tion, begged her to find ſome means of ſtopping 
him; For,“ fays he, © the matter muſt at all ha- 
* zards be kept a ſecret from him; and if he ſhould 
© now go, he will. find Mr. Jones und his mother, 
who arrived juſt as I left him, lamenting over one 
* another the horrid crime they have ignorantly come 
© mitted,” _ 2 5 

The poor woman, who was almoſt deprived of her 
ſenſes at this dreadful news, was never leſs capable of 
invention than at preſent. However, as women are 
much readier at this than men, ſhe bethought her- 
ſelf of an excuſe, and returning to Aliworthy, ſaid, I 
* am ſure, Sir, you will be ſurprized at hearing any 
objection from me to the kind propoſal you uit 
pow made; and yet I am afraid of the conſequence 
of it, if carried immediately into execution. You 
muſt imagine, Sir, that all the calamities which 
have lately befallen this poor young fellow, muſt 
have thrown him into the ſoweſt dejection of ſpirits; 
and now, Sir, ſhould we all on a ſudden fling him 
into ſuch a violent fit, of joy, as IL know; your. pre- 
ſence will occaſion, it may, I am afraid, produce 
ſome fatal miichieſ, eſpecially as his ſervant, who is 
without, tells me he is very far from being well.” : 

| © Is 
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© Is his ſervant without ?? cries Allworthy ; pray 
© call him hither, I will aſk him ſome queſtions con. 
© cerning his maſter.” 

Partridge was at firſt afraid to appear before Mr, 
Allworthy ; but was at length perſuaded, after Mrs, 
Miller, who had often heard his whole ſtory from his 
own mouth, had promiſed to introduce him. 

Allworthy recollected Partridge the moment he 
came into the room, though many years had paſſed 
fince he had ſeen him. Mis. Miller therefore might 
have ſpared here a formal oration, in which indeed 
ſhe was ſomething prolix : for the reader, I believe, 
may have ee already that the good woman, 
among other things, had a tongue always ready for 
the ſervice of her friends. ps 2 

And are you, ſaid Altworthy to Partridge, * the 
© ſervant of Mr. Jones ??—* I can't ſay, Sir, anſwered 
"he, that I am regularly à ſervant, but I live with 
© him, an't pleaſe your honour, at preſent. Non /um 
* gualis eram, as your honour very well knows. 

Mr. Allworthy then afked him many queſtions con- 
cerning Jones, as to his health, and other matters; 
to all which Partridge anſwered, without having the 
leaſt regard to what was, but conſidered only what 
he would have things appear; for a ſlrict adherence 
to truth was not among the articles of this honeſt 
fellow's morality, or his religion. | 

During this dialogue Mr. Nightingale took his 
leave, and preſently after Mrs. Miller left the room, 
when Allworthy hkewiſe diſpatched Blifil ; for he 
imagined that Partridge, when alone with him, would 
be more explicit than before company. They were 
no ſooner left in private together, than Allworthy be- 
gan as in the following chapter. 


Is ewhich the hiftory is further continued. 


6 URE, friend,” ſaid the good man, * you are 
4 the ſtrangeſt of all human beings. Not only to 
have ſuffered as you have formerly, for obſtinately 


« perſiſting in a falſehood; but to perſiſt in it thus bo 
/ j « the 
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© the laſt, and to paſs thus upon the world for the ſer. 
« vant of your own ſon? What intereſt can you have 
« in all this? What can be your monve ?? 

« I ſee Sir,” ſaid Partridge, falling down upon his 
knees, that your honour is prepoſſeſſed 57 5 me, 
and reſolved not to believe any thing I ſay, and 
« therefore what ſignifies my proteſtations; but yet 
« there is one above who knows that I am not the 
« father of this young man.” 

« How !” ſaid Allworthy, will you yet deny what 
you was formerly convicted of upon ſuch unan- 
« ſwerable, ſuch manifeſt evidence? Nay, what a 
confirmation is your being now found with this very 
man of all which twenty years ago appeared againſt 
you. I thought you had left the country; nay, I 
thought you had long fince been dead,——In what 


manner did yon know any thing of this young man? 


© Where did you meet with him, unleſs you had kept 
« ſome correſpondence Cpt Do not deny this ; 
for I promiſe you it will greatly raiſe your ſon in 
my opinion, tofind that he hath ſuch a ſenſe -d 
« fihal duty, as privately to ſupport his father for ſo 
many years. ie 

If your honour will have patience to hear me.“ 
ſaid Partridge, I will tell you all. — Being bid go 
on, he proceeded thus: When your honour con- 
ceived that diſpleaſure againſt me, it ended in m 
ruin foon after; for I loſt my little ſchool; and the 
* miniſter, thinkiog I ſuppoſe it would be agreeable 
to your honour, turned me out from the office of 
* clerk ; ſo that I had nothing to truſt to but the 
* barber's ſhop, which, in a country place hike that, 
is a poor livelihood; and when my wife died (for 
* 'till that time I received a penſion of 121. a year 
from an unknown hand, which indeed I believe 
* was your honour's own, for nobody that ever I 


* heard of doth theſe things beſides); but as I was, 


* ſaying, when ſhe died, this penſion ſor ſook me; ſo 

* that now, as I owed two or three {mall debts, which 

began to be troubleſome to me, particularly one“ 

| which 

* This is a fat which I knew happened to a poor clergyman in 

Dorſetſhire, by the villainy of an attorney, who not „ 
wy; W1 
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* which an attorney brought up by law-charges from 
© 15s, to near zol. and as 1 found all my uiual 
* means of living had forſook me, I packed up my 
little as all well as I could, and went off, | 
* The ti{tplace I came to was Saliſbury, where 1 
got into the ſervice of a gentleman belonging to 
* the law, and one of the belt gentlemen that ever [ 
© knew ; for he was not only good to me, but I know 
© a thouſand good and charitable acts which he did 
„ while I ſtaid with him; and I have known him of. 
* ten refuſe buſineſs becauſe it was paltry and op- 
« preflive,'—* You need not be ſo particular,” ſaid 
Allworthy ; I know. this gentleman, and a very 
* worthy man he is, and an honour. to his profei- 
© fion,'—"" Well, Sir,“ continued Partridge, * from 
hence i removed to Lymington, where I was above 
three years in the ſervice. of another lawyer, who 
was likewiſe a very good ſort of a man, and to be 
ſure one of the merrieſt gentlemen in England. 
Well, Sir, at the end of three years I ſet up a 
little ſchool, and was likely to do well again, had 
it not been for a moſt unlucky accident. Here I 
kept a pig; and cne day, as ill fortune would have 
it, this pig broke out, and did a treſpaſs, | think 
they call it, in a garden belonging to one of my 
neig hbours, who was a proud, revengeſul man, 
and employed a lawyer, one—one—I can't think 
of his name; but he ſent for a writ againſt me, and 
had me to Size. When I came there, Lord bave 
mercy upon me- to hear what the counſellors ſaid. 
There was one that told my lord a parcel of the 
confoundedit lies about me; he ſaid, that] uſed to 
drive my hogs into other folks gardens, and a great 
deal more: and at laſt he ſaid, ** He hoped I had at 
laſt brought my hogs to a fair market.“ To be ure 


one would have thought that inſtead of being 
* owner 
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with the exorbitant coſts to which the poor man was put by 2 
fingle action, brought afterwards another aRion on the judgement, 
as it was called. A method frequently uſed to oppreſs the poor, 
and bring money into the pockets of attorneys, to the great ſcan- 
dal of the law, of the nation, of chriſtianity, and even of human 
nature itſelf, 


could remember, which had happen 
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* owner only of one poor little pig, I had been the 
greateſt hog-merchant in England, WelP—* Pray.“ 
ſaid Allworthy, do not be ſo particular, I have 
heard nothing of your ſon yet. O it was a great 
* many years, anſwered Partridge, before I ſaw 
my ſon, as you are pleaſed to call him.—I went 
over to lreland after this, and taught ſchool at Cork, 
(for that one ſuit ruined me again, and I lay ſeven 
« years in Wincheſter goal.) —“ Well,“ ſaid All- 
« worthy, paſs that over till your return to England.“ 
—* Then, Sir,” ſaid he * it was about half a year 
ago that I landed at Briſtol, where I ſtaid ſome time, 
and not finding it do there, and bearing of a 


+ between that and. Glouceſter, where the barber was 


© juſt dead,-I went thither, and there I had been 
© about two months, when Mr, Jones came thither.” 
He then gave Allworthy a very particular account of 
their firſt meeting, and of every 2 as well as he 

rom that day 
to this; frequently interlarding his ſtory with panegyrics 
on Jones, and not forgetting to inſinuate the great 
love and reſpect which he had for Allworthy. He 
concluded with ſaying, * Now, Sir, I have told your 
* honour the whole truth.” And then repeated a 
moſt ſolema proteſtation, That he was no more the. 
father of Jones than of the pope of Rome; and 
imprecated the moſt bitter curſes on his head, if he 
did not ſpeak truth. 

y 3 am I think * oy 2 2 All- 
worthy, For what purpoſe ſhould you ſo ſtrongl 
deny a fact, which | think it would be rather — 
intereſt to own i*—* Nay, Sir, anſwered Partridge, 
(for he could hold no longer) if your honour will 
not believe me, you are like ſoon to have ſatis- 


faction enough, I wiſh you had miſtaken the 


* mother of this young man, as well as you have 
bis father. And now, being aſked what he 
meant, with all the ſymptoms of horrour, both in his 
voice and countenance, he told Allworthy the whole 
Rory, which he had a little before expreſſed ſuch 
defire to Mrs, Miller to conceal from him. 


Vor, IX. 1 | Allworthy 
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Allworthy was almoſt as much ſhocked at this dif. 
Tovery as Partridge bhimſelf had been while he related 
it. Good heavens!” ſays he, in what miſerable 
« diſtreſſes do vice and imprudence involve men! 

How much beyond our defigns are the effects of 


« wickedneſs ſometimes carried!“ He had ſcarce ut. 


tered theſe words, when Mrs. Waters came haſtily 
and abruptly into the room. Partridge no ſonner ſaw 
her, than he cried, * Here, Sir, is the very wo- 
< man herſelf, This is the unfortunate mother of 
Mr. Jones; I am ſure ſhe will acquit me before 
your honour.— Pray Madam'— 

Mrs. Waters, without paying any regard to what 
Partridge ſaid, and almoſt without taking any notice 
of him, advanced to Mr. Allworthy. I believe, 
Sir, it is ſo long ſince I had the honour of ſeeing 
you, that you do not recolle& me.“ Indeed, 
anſwered Allworthy, you are ſo very much altered 
on many accounts, that had nor this man already 
* acquainted' me who you are, I ſhould not have 
immediately called you to my remembrance. Have 
« you, Madam, any particular buſineſs which brings 
you to me?*—Allworthy ſpoke this with great re- 
ſerve; for the reader may eaſily believe he was 
not well pleaſed with the conduct of this lady; nei- 
ther with what he had formerly heard, nor with what 
Partridge had now delivere. 

Mrs. Waters anſwered © Indeed, Sir, I have 
very particular buſineſs with you: and it is ſuch 
* as I can impart only to yourſelf, ——[ muſt defire 
therefore the favour of a word with you alone; 
* for | affure you what I have to tell you is of the 
© utmoſt importance“. | | 

Partridge was then ordered to withdraw, but be- 
fore he went, he begged the lady to ſatisfy Mr. 
Allworthy that he was perfectly innocent. To which 
ſhe anſwered,—* You need be under no apprehenſion, 
Sir, I ſhall ſatisfy Mr. Allworthy very perfectly of 
that matter.“ ei, a 

Then Partridge withdrew, and that paſſed between 
Mr. Allworthy and Mrs, Waters which is written in 


e next chapter. 
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| Continuation of the biſtory. 
RS. Waters remaining a few moments fitents 

Mr. Allworthy could not refrain from ſaying» 
7 Tam ſorry, Madam, to perceive by what T have fince 
+ heard, that you have made fo very ill a nſc'—— 
Mr. Allworthy,” ſays ſhe, interrupting him, ** Iknow 
have faults,” but ingratitude to youp1s not one of 
© them, 1 never can nor ſhall forget your goodneſs, . 
' « which I own 1 have very little deſerved ; but be 
© pleaſed to wave all upbraiding me at preſent, as 1 
6 have ſo important an affair to communicate to you 
concerning this young man, to whom you have 
given my maiden name of Jones,” _- | 

Have then,” ſaid Allwortby, ignorantly puniſh- 

© ed an innocent man, in the perſon of him who hath 
«juſt left us? Was he not the father of the child?“ 
— Indeed he was not,” faid Mrs. Waters. You- 
may be pleaſed to remember, Sir, I formerly tald 
you, you ſhould one day know; and I acknowledge 
* myſelf to have been guilty of a cruzl-negleR, in 
not having diſcovered it to you before, Indeed 1 
little knew how neceſſary it was. Well, Madam,” 
faid Allworthy, be pleaſed to proceed. You 
* maſt remember, Sir,” ſaid ſhe; a young fellow, 
* whoſe name was Summer. Very well,” cries All- 
worthy, * he was the fon of a clergyman of great 
* lexrning/and virtue, for whom had” the higheſt 
* friendſhip,” —*< 80 it appeared, Sir, anſwered ſhe; 
* for I believe you bred the young man up, and 
© maintained him at the Univerſity ; where, Ithink, 
he had finiſhed his ſtudies when he came to refide 
* at your houſe; à finer man, I muit ſay, the fon 
_ © never ſhone upon; for, beſides the handſomeſt per- 
* ſon Jever ſaw, he was ſo genteel, and had fo mach 
* wit and good breeding.'—* Poor gentleman,” ſaid 
Allwotthy, © he was indeed untimely ſnatched away; 
* and little did think he had any fins of this kind 
* to anſwer for; for I plainly perceive you are going 
to tell me he was the facher of your child.” | 

* I 2 Indeed 
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Indeed, Sir, anſwered ſhe, © he was not. How?“ 
ſaid All orthy, * to what then tends all this preface?” 


To a ſtory, Sir,“ ſaid ſne, which I am concerned 


© falls to my lotto unfold to you.——O, Sir, prepare to 
hear ſcmething which will ſurpriſe you, will grieve 
you.“ — Speak, ſaid Allworthy, I am conſcious of 
* no crime, and cannot be afraid to hear. —! Sir, 
ſaid the, that Mr. Summer, the ſon of your 
* friend, educated at your expence, who, after living 


a year in the houſe as if he had been your own ſon, 


died there of the ſmall-pox, was tenderly lamented 
© by you, and buried as if he had been your own; 
that Summer, Sir, was the father of this child. 
* How! ſaid Allworthy, © you contradict yourſelf, 


— That I do not,” anſwered ſhe, he was indeed 


the father of this child, but not by me.'—* Take 
care, Madam, ſaid Allworthy ; do not, to ſhun 
the imputation of anycrime, be guilty of falſchood, 
Remember there is one from whomyou can conceal 


nothing, and before whoſe: tribunal falſehood will 


only aggravate your guilt.'—* Indeed, Sir,' ſays ſhe, 
I am not bis mother; nor would I now think my- 
* ſelf ſo for, the world. I know your reaſcn,” ſaid 
Allworthy, and ſhall rejoice as much as you to 
find it otherwiſe; yet you muſt remember, you 
© yourſelf confeſſed it before me.“ So far what | 


< confeſſed,” faid ſhe, © was true, that theſe hands con- 


© veyed the infant to your bed; conveyed it thither 
© at the command of its mother ; at her commands 
© I afterwards owned it, and thought myſelf, by her 
« generoſity, nobly rewarded, both for my ſecrecy 
and my ſhame.'—* Who could this woman be?“ 
ſaid Allworthy. Indeed I tremble to name her, 
anſwered Mrs. Waters. By all this preparation I 
© am to gueſs that ſhe was a relation of mine, cried 
he. Indeed ſhe was à near one.“ At which words 
Allworthy ſtarted, and ſhe. continued“ You had a 
* ſiſter, Sir, A Ger l' repeated he looking aghaſt. 
A As there is truth in heaven, cries ſh:, your 
«* ſiſter was the mother of that child you found be- 


_ © tween your ſheets.'—* Can it be poſſible?” cries 


he, good heavens ? —“ Haye patience, Sir, ha 
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Mrs, Waters, and I will unfold to you the whole 
« ftory. Juſt after your departure for London, Miſs 


« Bridget came one day to the houſe of my mother, 
© She was pleaſed to ſay ſhe had heard an extraordi- 
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nary character of me, for my learning und ſuperior 
underſtanding to all the young women there, ſo 
ſhe was pleaſed to fay. She then bid me come to 
her to the great houſe ; where when I attended, 
ſhe employed me to read to her. She expreſſed 
great ſatis faction in my reading, ſhowed great kind- 
neſs to me, and made me many preſents. | At 
laſt ſhe began to catechiſe me on the ſubje& of 
ſecrecy, to which I gave her ſuch ſatisfactory an- 
ſwers, that, at laſt, having locked the door of her 
room, ſhe took me into her cloſet, and then lock. 
ing that door likewiſe, ſhe ſaid, ſhe ſhould convince 
me of the vaſt reliance ſhe had on my integrity, by 
communicating a ſecret in which her honour, and 
conſequently her life was concerned. She then 
ſtopped, and after a ſilence of a few minutes, durin 

which ſhe often wiped her eyes, ſhe Enquired © 

me, if I thought my mother might ſafely be con- 
fided in. Tanſwered, I would ſake my life on her 
fidelity. She then imparted to me the great ſecret 
which laboured in her breaſt, and which, I believe, 
was delivered with more pains than ſhe afterwards 
ſuffered in child- birth. It was then contrived, 
that my mother and myſelf only ſhould attend at 
the time, and that Mrs, Wilkins ſhould be ſent out 
of the way, as ſhe accordingly was, to the very 
fartheſt part of Dorſetſhire, to enquire the character 
of a ſervant; for the lady had turned away her 
own maid near three months before ; during all 
which time I officiated about her perſon upon trial, 
as ſhe ſaid, though, as ſhe afterwards declared, 
I was not ſufficiently handy for the place. This, 
and many other ſuch. things which ſhe uſed to ſay 
of me, were all thrown out to prevent any ſuſpicion 
which Wilkins might hereafter have, when 1 was 
to own the child; for ſhe thought it could never be 


believed ſhe would venture to hurt a young woman 
with whom fhe had entruſted fuch a fecret. You 
I 3 may 
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may be aſſured, Sir, I was well paid for all theſe 
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atfronts, which, together with being informed of 
the occaſion of them, very well contented me, 
Indeed the lady had: a greater ſuſpicion of Mrs. 
Wilkins than of any other perſon ; not that ſhe 
had the leaſt averſion to the gentlewoman, but ſhe 
thought her incapable of keeping a ſecret, eſpeci- 
ally from you, Sir: for I have often heard Miſs 
Bridget fay, that if Mrs, Wilkins bad committed 
a murder, ſhe believed ſhe would acquaint you 
with it. At laſt the expected day came, and Mrs, 
Wilkins, who had been kept a week in readineſs, 
and put off from time to time, upon ſome pre- 
tence or other, that ſne might not return too ſoon, 
was deſpatched. Then the child was born, in the 
Nerf only of myſelf and my ang te and wag 

y my mother conveyed to her own houſe, where 
it was privately kept by her till the evening of 
your return, when, I. by the command of Miſs 
Bridget, conveyed it into the bed where you found 
it. And all ſuſpicions were afterwards laid aſleep 
by the artful conduct of your filter, in pretending 
II- will to the boy, and that any regard ſhe ſhowed 
him was outof mere complaifance to you.” 
Mrs. Waters then made many proteſtations of the 


truth of this ſtory, and. concluded by ſaying, 


- 
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Thus, Sir, you have at laſt diſcovered your ne- 
phew ;. for ſo I am ſure you will hereaficr think 
him, and I queſtion not but he will be both an 
honour and a comfort to you under that appella- 
tion.“ ve x | 
need not, Madam, ſaid Allwortby, * expreſs 
my aſtoniſhment at what you have told me; and 
yet ſurely you would not, and could not, have put 


together ſo many circumſtances to evidence an un- 


truth. I confeſs, I recolle& ſome paſſages relating 
to that Summer, which formerly 88 me a con- 
ceit, that my ſiſter had ſome liking to him. I 


mentioned it to her ; for I bad ſuch a regard to 
the young man, as well on his own account, as 
on his father's, that I ſhould willingly have con- 
ſented to a match betweeh them; but ſhe 7 
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the higheſt diſdain of my unkind ſuſpicion, as fl e 
called it; ſo that IL never ſpoke more on the ſubject; 
Good heavens ! Well! the Lord diſpoſeth all things, 
Let ſure it was a moſt unjuſtifiable conduct in 
my ſiſter to carry this ſecret with her out of the 
world.'—* I promiſe you, Sir,“ ſaid Mrs, Waters, 
ſhe always 8 a contrary intention, and ſre- 


quently to] | 
nicate it to you. She ſaid indeed, ſhe was highly 


rejoiced that her plot had ſucceeded ſo well, and 


that you had of your own accord taken ſuch a fancy 
to the child, that it was yet unneceſſary to make 
any expreſs declaration. Oh! Sir, had that lady 
liv.d to have ſeen this poor yoang man turned like 
a vagabond from your houſe ; nay, Sir, could ſhe 
have lived to hear that you yourſelf had employed 
a lawyer to proſecute him for a murder of which 
he was not guitty——Porgive me, Mr. Allworthy, 
I muſt ſay it Wwas unkind. Indeed you have beeg 
abuſed—he never deſerved it of you.“! Indeed, 

Madam,” ſaid Allworthy, I have been abuſed by 
the perſon, whoever he was, that told you ſo.” 
Nay, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, © I would not be miſtaken ; I 
did not preſume to ſay you were guilty of any 
wrong. Thegentleman who came to me, propoſed no 
ſuch matter : he only ſaid, taking me for Mr. Fitz- 
patrick's wife, that if Mr. Jones Thid murdered m 

huſband, I ſhould be aſſiſted with any money 1 
wanted to carry on the proſecution, by a ver 
worthy gentleman, who, he ſaid, was well apprize 
what a villain I had to deal with. It was by this 
man I found out who Mr. Jones was; and this 
man, whoſe name is Dowling, Mr. Jones tells me, 
1s your ſteward, I difcovered his name-by a ver 

odd accident; for he himſclf refuſed to tell it 
me; but Partridge, who met him at my lodgings 
the ſecond time he came, knew him formerly at 
Saliſbury.” . | | 
And did this Mr. Dowling,” ſays Allworthy, 


with great aſtoniſhment in his countenance; tell you 


that I would affiſt in the proſecution? No, 
Sir,“ anſwered ſne, I will not charge him wrong- 
be | I 4 ; fully. 
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me, ſhe intended one day to commu- 
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* fully, He ſaid I ſhould be aſſiſted, bot he men. 
< tioned no name. Yet, you muſt pardon me, Sir 
if from circumſtances I thought it could be ng 
other.“ * Indeed, Madam,” ſays Allworthy, 
from circumſtances I am too well convinced it was 
another. Good heaven! by what wonderful 
means is the blackeſt and deepeſt villainy ſometimes 
diſcovered ! Shall I beg you, Madam, to ſtay 
— oe perſon you have mentioned comes; for ! 
ex im every minute; nav he may be, perha 
already in the Boule. F hin 
Allworthy then ſtepped to the door, in order to call a 
ſervant, when in came, not Mr. Dowling, but the 
gentlewan who will be ſeen in the next chapter, 


CHAP. VII. 
TY Further continuation. 


1 E gentleman who now arrived was no other 
| than Mr, Weſtern, He no ſooner ſaw All. 
worthy, than without conſidering in the leaſt the 
preſence of Mrs. Waters, he began to vociferate in 


the following manner. Fine doipgs at my houſe! 


A rare kettle of fiſh I have diſcovered at laſt ; who 
the devil would be plagaed with a Caughter ?*— 
© What's the matter, neighbour ?* ſaid Allworthy. 
© Matter enough,” anſwered Weſtern. When I 
* thought ſhe was a juſt coming to; nay, when ſhe 
had in a manner promiſed me to do as I would ha 

her, and when I was a hope to have had nothing 
more to do than to have ſent for the lawyer, 

and finiſhed all What do you think I have found 

out ? that the little b hath been playing tricks 

with me all the while, and carrying on acorreſpon- 
dence with that baſtard of your's. Siſter Weſtern, 
whom I have quarrelled with upon her account, 
ſent me word o't, and J ordered her pockets to be 
ſearched when ſhe was aſleep, and here I have got 
un figned with the ſon of a whore's own name, 1 
have not had patience to read half o't, for tis 
longer than one of . Supple's ſermons; but 1 
« find plainly it is all about love; and —_—— 
* Inould. 
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© ſhould it be elſe ? I have packed her up in chamber 
© again, and to-morrow morning down ſhe goes into 
the country, unleſs ſhe conſents to be married di- 
rectly, and there ſhe ſhall live in a garret upon 
© bread and water all her days; and the ſooner ſuch 
2 hb—— breaks her heart the better, though d—n 
« her, that I believe is too _— She will live 'ong 
enough to plague me. Mr. Weſtern,” anſwere 

Allworthy, yon know I have always — 
« againſt force, and you yourſelf conſented that none 
« ſhould be uſed.—“ Ay, cries he, that was only 
upon condition that ſhe would conſent without. 
What the devil and doctor Fauſtus ! ſhan't I do 
* what [ will with my own daughter, eſpecially when 
I defire nothing but her own good? Well, neigh- 
© bour,” anſwered Allworthy, if you will give me 
« leave, I will undertake once to argue with the 
young lady,'—* Will you,“ ſaid Weltern, © why 
that is kind now and neighbourly, and maybap you 
will do mbrethan I have been able to do with her; 
for | promiſe you ſhe hath a very good opinion of 
© you." Well, Sir, ſaid Allworthy, * if you will 
go home, and releaſe the young lady from her cap- 
« tivity, I will wait upon her within this half hour.“ 
— gut ſuppoſe,” ſaid Weſtern, *© ſhe ſhould run 
© away with un in the mean time? For lawyer Dow- 
* ling tells me, there is no hopes of hanging the fel- 
© low at laſt for that the man is alive, and like to 
do well, and that he thinks Jones will be out of 
« priſon again preſently.” How, ſaid All- 
worthy, what did you employ him then to enquire, 
or to do any thing in that mattter ?*—-* Not I, an- 
ſwered Weſtern, he mentioned it to me juſt now 
* of his own accord. Juſt now !? cries Allwor- 
thy, Why, where did you ſee him then? TI want 
much to ſee Mr. | Dowling.*—* Why you may fee 
nn an you will preſently at my lodgings ; for there 
ais to be a meeting of lawyers there this morning, 
about a mortgage. Icod! I ſhalllofetwoor three 
* thouſand pounds, I believe, by that honeſt gentle- 
man, Mr. Nightingale.'—* Well, Sir,“ ſaid All- 
worthy, I will be with you within the half hour.“ 
| : 6 I 5 / « And 
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And do for once, cries the ſquire, take a foo!'s 
advice; and never think of dealing with her by 
* gentle methods, take my word for eit, thoſe will 
never do. I have tried um long enough. She 
* mult be frightened into it, there is no other way. 
Tell her I'm her father; and of the horrid fin of 
« diſobedience, and of the dreadful puniſhnient of it 
* in t'other world, and.then tell her about being 
locked up in a garret all her life in this, and bein 
kept only on bread and water,'—* Iwill do all 
can, ' faid Allworthy; for, I promiſe you, there 


is nothing I wiſh for more than an alliance with 


* 


„this amiable, creature.“ —“ Nay, the girl is well 
enough, for matter o' that, ' cries the *ſquire ; a man 
may go farther and meet with worſe meat; that ! 
may declare o' her, thof ſhe be my own daugh- 


ter. And if ſhe will be but obedient. to me, there 


is arrow a father within a hundred miles o'the 


place, that loves a daughter better than I do: but 


I ſee you are buſy with the lady here, fo I will. go 
* huome and expect you, and ſo your humble ſer- 
4 vant.” “ | ; . 

As ſoon as Mr. Weſtern was gone, Mrs. Waters 
ia id, I ſee, Sir, the ſquire hath not the leaſt re- 


. © membrance of my face. I believe, Mr. Allworthy, 


« you would not have known-me neither, Iam — 
conſiderably altered ſince that day when you . ſo 
« kindly. gave me that advice, which I had been 


happy had I followed. Indeed, Madam,” 


cries Allworthy, * it gave me great concern when! 


firſt heard the contrary.'—* Indeed, Sir,“ ſays ſhe, 
I was ruined by a very deep ſcheme of villainy, 
which if you knew, though I pretend. not to think 
it would juſtify me in your opinion, it would at 
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.* leaſt mitigate my offence, and induce you to pity 


© me; you are not now at leiſure to hear my whole 


- * ſtory; but this I aſſure you, I was betrayed by the 


* molt ſolemn promiſes of marriage; nay, in the 


© eye. of heaven I was married to him; for af.er 


much reading on the ſubject, I am convinced that 
particular ceremonies are only requiſite to give a 
legal ſanRion to marriage, and have only a oy 
| | $4 
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* uſe in giving a woman the privileges of a wife; 
* hut that ſhe who lives conſtant to one man, after a 
* ſolemn private affiance, whatever the world may 
„call her, hath little to charge on her own con- 
* ſcience.*—* I am ſorry, Madam,“ ſaid Ailworthy, 
* you made ſo ill an uſe of your learning. Iadeed 
* it would have been well.that you had been poſ- 
© ſeſſed of much more, or had remained in a flate of 
ignorance. And yet, Madam, I am afraid you 
have more than this fin to anſwer for. During 
* his life,“ anſwered ſhe, © which was above a dozen 
* years, I moitſolemnly aſſure you I had not. And 
conſider, Sir, on my behalf, what is in the power 
of a woman ſtripped of her reputation, and left deſ- 
- * tituce ; whether the good-natured world will fufter 
ſuch a ſtray ſheep to return to the road of virtue, 
even if ſhe was ever ſo. deſirous. I proteſt then 1 
would have choſen it had it been in my power 3 but 
neceſſity drove me into the arms of captain Waters, 
with whom, though {till unmarried, I lived as a 
wife for many years, and went by his name, I 
parted with this gentleman at Worceſter, on his 
march againſt the rebels, and it was then I aceiden- 
* tally met with Mr. Jones, who reſcued me fromthe 
© hands of a villain. Indeed be is the worthieſt of 
men. No young gentleman of his age is, I be- 
© lieve, freer from vice, and few have the twentieth 
part of his virtues; nay, whatever vices he hath 
0 bad, Jam firmly perſuaded he hath now taken a 
* reſolution to abandon them. — I hope he hath,” 
cries Allworthy, © and I hope he will preſerve that 
* r:ſolution. I muſt ſay I have ſtill the ſame hopes 
with regard to yourſelf. The world, I do. agree, 
are apt to be too unmerciful on theſe occaſions ; yet 
time and perſeverance will get the better of this 
their diſinclination, as I may call it, to pity ; for 
though they are not, like heaven, ready to receive 

a penitent ſinner; yet a continued repentance will. 
at length obtain mercy even With the world. This 
you may be aſſared/ of, Mrs. Waters, that when- 
* ever I find you are fincere in ſuch good intentions, 
„ | + SOS vo 
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you ſhall want no aſſiſtance in my power to make 
them. effeQual.” ; 

Mrs. Waters fell now upon her knees before him, 
and, ina flood of tears, made him many moſt paſ. 
fionate acknowledgements of his goodneſs, which, as 
ſhe truly ſaid, ſavoured more of the divine than hu- 
man nature, 

Allworthy raifed her up, and ſpoke in the moſt 
tender manner, making uſe of every expreſſion which 
his invention could ſuggeſt to comfort her, when he 
was interrupted by the arrival of Mr. Dowling, who, 
upon his firſt entrance, ſecing Mrs. Waters, ſtarted, 
and appeared in ſome confuſion ; from which he ſoon 
recovered himſelf as well as he could, and then ſaid, 
he was in the atmoſt haſte to attend counſel at Mr, 
Weſtern's lodgings; but, however, thought it his duty 
to call and acquaint him with the opinion of counſel, 
upon the caſe which he had before told him, which 
was, that the converſion of the monies in that caſe 
could not be queſtioned in a criminal cauſe, but that an 
action of trover might be brought, and if it appeared 
to the jury to be the monies of plaintiff, that plaintiff 
would recover a verdict for the value. 7 

Allworthy, without. making ' any anſwer to this, 
bolted the door, and then advancing with a ftern look 
to Dowling, he ſaid, * Whatever be your haſte, Sir, 
I muſt firſt receive an anſwer to ſome . 

Do you know this lady? —— “ That lady, Sir?” 
anſwered Dowling, with great heſitation, Altworthy 
then, with the moſt ſolemn voice, ſaid, Lock you, 
* Mr. Dowling, as you value my favour, or your 
. © continuance a moment longer in my fervice, do not 
© heſitate nor prevaricate ; but anſwer faithfully and 
" truly to every queſtion I aſk. —Do you know this 
© lady ?*—— Yes, Sir,” faid Dowling, * I have ſeen 
© thelady.—“ Where, Sir, ??—* At her own lodgings.” 
— Yoon what buſineſs did you go thither, vir; 
and who ſent you?*—* I went, Sir, to enquire, Sir, 
© about Mr. Jones. And who ſent you to enquire 
about bim?*—*Who, Sir? why, Sir, Mr. Blifil fent 
« me.*—* And what did you ſay to the lady concern- 
ing that matter?'—* Nay, Sir, it is impoſſible T = 
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collect every word.”—* Will you pleaſe, Madam, to 


aſſiſt the gentleman's memory?! He toldme, Sir, 
ſaid Mrs. Waters, ©* that if Mr. Jones had murthered 
« my huſband, I ſhould be affiited by any money 1 
« wanted to carry on the proſecution, by a ve 

«« worthy gentleman, who was well appriſed what a 
4 villain I had to deal with.” —* Thefe, I can ſafely 
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ſwear, were the very words he ſpoke. “ Were 
theſe the words, Sir ?* ſaid Allworthy. I cannot 
charge my memory exactly, cries Dowling, but [ 
believe I did ſpeak to that purpoſe. And did 
Mr. Blikl order you to ſay ſo?” —* I am ſure, Sir, 
I ſhould not have gone on my own accord, nor 
have willingly exceeded my authority ia matters of 
this kind. If I ſaid fo, I muſt have fo underſtood 
Mr. Blifil's inſtructions.—“ Look you, Mr. Dow- 
ling,“ faid Allworthy, © I promiſe you before this 
lady, that whatever you have done in this affair by 
Mr. Blifl's order I will forgive, provided you. 
now tell me ſtrictly the truth: for I believe what 
you ſay, that you would not have acted of your 
own accord, and without authority, in this matter, 
Mr. Blifl then likewiſe ſent you to examine 
the two fellows at Aldetſgate ?“ He did, Sir.“ 


Well, and what inſtructions did he then give you ? 


Recollect as well as you can, and tell me, as near 
as poſſible, the very words he uſed. “ Why, 
Sir, Mr. Blifil ſent me to find out the perſons who 
were eye · witneſſes of this fight. He ſaid, he feared 
they might be tampered with by Mr. Jones, 'or 
ſome of his friends. He ſaid, blood required 
blood; and that not only all who concealed a mur- 
therer, but thoſe who omitted any thing in their 
power to bring him to juſtice, were ſharers in his 

uilt. He ſaid, he found you was very defirous of 
Living the villain brought to juſtice, though it was 
not proper you ſhould appear in it.*——* He did 


* ſo?” ſaid Allworthy, —* Yes, Sir,” cries Dowling, 


I ſhould not, I am ſure, have proceeded ſuch 
lengths for the ſake of any other perſon living but' 
your worſhip.” ——*< What lengths, Sir?” faid All- 


worthy,——* Nay, Sir,“ cries Dowling, I would not 


* have 
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* have your worſhip think I would, on any account, 
© be guilty of ſubornation of perjury ; but there are 
+ © two waysſof delivering evidence, I told them, there. 
« fore, that if any offers ſhould be made them on 
© the other fide, they ſhould refuſe them, and that 
they might be aſſured they ſhould loſe nothing by 
being honeſt men, and telling the truth. I ſaid, we 
© were told, that Mr. Jones had aſſaulted the gentle. 
man firſt, and that if that was the truth, they ſhould 
« declare it; and I did give. them ſome hints that 
. * they ſhould be no loſers.'—— I think you went 


© lengths indeed, cries Allworthy. ——*© Nay, Sir, 


anſwered Dowling, I am ſure I did not deſire them 
© to tell an untruth ;—nor ſhould I have. ſaid what 
© I did, unleſs it had been to oblige you. 
* You would not have thought, I believe,” ſays A!l- 
worthy, to have obliged me, had you known that 
this Mr. Jones was my own nephew.'——* I am 
* ſure, Sir, anſwered he, it did not become me ta 


* take any notice of what I thought you deſired to 


© conceal.'——=* How!” cries Allworthy, and did 
« you know it then?” * Nay, Sir, anſwered 
Dowling, * if your worſhip bids me ſpeak the truth, 
I am = I ſhall do it.— Indeed, Sir, I did know 
© it; for they were almoſt the laſt words which Ma- 
dam Blifil ever ſpoke, which ſhe mentioned to me. 
© as I ſtood alone by her bed-fide, when ſhe delivered. 
© me the letter I brought your worſhip from her.? 
—* What letter?“ cries Allworthy.— The letter, 
Sir,“ anſwered Dowling, which I brought from. 
© Saliſbury, and which I delivered into the hands of 
Mr. Blifil.“—“ O heavens Y cries Allworthy. Well, 


and what were the words? Whaz did my ſiſter (ay. 


to you? — She took me by the hand,” anſwered, 


he, and as ſhe delivered me the letter, ſaid I. 


« ſcarce know what I have written. Tell my bro- 
« ther Mr. Jones is his nephew—He is my ſon. —Bleſs. 
©« him,” ſays ſhe, and then fell backward, as if. 
« dying away. I preſently called in the people, and 


"© ſhe never ſpoke more to me, and died within a. 
© few minutes afterwards.— All worthy ſtood a minute 


. - lent, lifting up his eyes, aud then turning to Dow- 


* 


/ 


ling, 


i 
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ling, ſaid.— “ How came you, Sir, not todeliver 
© me this meſſage ?*—* Your worſhip,* anſwered he, 
muſt remember that you was at that time ill in bed; 
and being in a violent hurry, as indeed I always 
am, I delivered the letter and meſſage to Mr. Bli- 
fil, who told me he would carry them both to you, 
which he hath fince told-me he did, and that your 
worſhip, partly out of friendſhip to Mr. Jones, and 

artly out of regard to your ſiſter, would never 
Labs it mentioned; and did "intend to conceal it 
from the world; and therefore, Sir, if you had 
not mentioned it to me firſt, I am certain I ſhould 
never have thought it belonged to me to ſay any 
thing of the matter, either to your worſhip, or any 
other perſon.? | 

We have remarked ſomewhere already, that it is 
poſſible for a man to convey a lie in the words of 
truth; this was the caſe at preſent : for Blifl had, 
in fact, told Dowling what he now related ; but had 
not impoſed upon Tins, nor indeed had imagined 
that he was able ſo to do. In reality, the promiſes 
which Blifl had made to Dowling were the motives 
which had induced him to ſecrecy; and as he very 

lainly ſaw Blifil would not be able to keep them, 
be thought proper now to make this confeſſion, which 
the promiſes of forgiveneſs, joined to the threats, 
the voice, the looks of Allworthy, and the diſcove- 
ries he had made before, extorted from him, who was 
beſides taken unawares, and had no time to conſider 
of evaſions. 

Allworthy appeared well ſatisfied with this relation, 
and having enjoined on Dowling ſtrict filence as to 
what had paſſed, conducted that gentleman himſelf to 
the door, leſt he ſhould fee Blifil, who was returned 
to his chamber, where he exulted in the thoughts of 
his laſt deceit on his uncle, and little ſuſpected what 
had fince paſſed below ſtairs. | 
As Allworthy was returning to his room, he met 
Mrs. Miller in the entry, who, with a face all pale, 
and full of terrour, ſaid to him, O! Sir, I find this 
wicked woman hath been with you, and you know 
* all; yet do not cn this account abandon the poor' 
1 | s young 
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young man. Conſider, Sir, he was ignorant it was 
© his own mother; and the diſcovery 1:{elf will moſt 
probably break his heart without your unkindneſs,” 
Madam, ſays Allworthy, I am under ſuch an 
aſtoniſhment at what I have heard, that I an 
really unable to ſatisfy you; but come with me into 
my room. Indeed, Mrs. Miller, I have made 
ſurpriſing diſcoveries, and you ſhall ſoon know 
them.“ 

The poor woman followed him trembling ; and now 
Allwortby going up to Mrs. Waters, took her by the 
hand, and then turning to Mrs, Miller, ſaid, What 
© reward. ſhall I beſtow upon this gentlewoman for 
© the ſervices (he hath done me ?——O! Mrs. Miller, 
© you have a thouſand times heard me call the young 
© man, to whom you are ſo faithful a friend, my 
« ſon, Little did | then think he was indeed related 
© tomeatall.— You friend, Madam, is my nephew; 
he is the brother of that wicked viper which I have 
* ſo long nouriſhed in my boſom. —She will herſelf 
tell you the whole ſtory, and how the youth came- 
to paſs for her ſon. Indeed, Mrs. Miller, I am 
convinced that he hath been wronged, and that I 
have been abuſed ; abuſed by one whom you too 

« juſtly ſuſpeRed of being a villain. He is, in truth, 

the worſt of villains.” | 

The joy that Mrs, Miller now felt bereft her 

of the power of ſpeech, and might 3 s have 

. deprived her of her ſenſes, if not of life, had not a 
friendly ſhower of tears come ſeaſonably to her relief. 

At length recovering ſo far of her tranſport as to 
be able to ſpeak, ſhecried: And is my dear Mr. 

© Jones then your nephew, Sir? and not the ſon 

© of this lady? And are your eyes open to him at 
© laſt? And ſhall I hve to ſee him as heppy as he de- 

* ſerves ??—* He certainly is my nephew,” fays All 

worthy, and I hope all the reſt.— And is this 

dear good woman, the perſon,” cries the, to 
© whom all this diſcovery is owirg!'—* She is in- 

«, deed, ſays Allworthy.— Why chen,“ cried Mrs, 

Miller upon her knees, *may heaven ſhower down its, 

3 © choiceſt bleſſings upon her head, and for this one 
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good action forgive her all her ſins, be they never ſo 
many.“ | : urn 
Mrs, Waters then informed them, that ſhe believed [ 
2 would very ſhortly be releaſed ; for that the = 
urgeon was gone, in company with a nobleman, to 
the juſtice who committed him, in order to certify 
that Mr. Fitzpatrick was out of all manner of danger, 
and to procure the priſoner his liberty. 
Allworthy ſaid, he ſhould be glad to find his ne- 
phew there at his return home; but that he was then 
obliged to go on ſome buſineſs of conſequence, He 
then called to a ſervant to fetch him a chair, and pre- 
ſently left the two ladies together. | 
Mr. Blifil, hearing the chair ordered, came down 
ſtairs to attend upon his uncle, for he never was 
deficient in ſuch acts of duty, He aſked his uncle if 
he was going out? which is a civil way, of aſking a 
man whither he is going: to which the other mak - 
ing no anſwer, he again defired to know. when he 
would be pleaſed to return ?—Allworthy made no an- 
ſwer to this neither, till he was juſt getting into his 
chair, and then turning about, he ſaid, —* Harkee, 
* Sir, do you find out, before my return, the letrer 
which your mother ſent me on herdeath-bed.? - All. 
worthy then departed, and left Bliſil in a ſituation to 
be envied only by a man who 1s juſt going to.be 
hanged, e 


C H A P. IX. 
A further continuation, ' 


LLWORTHY tookan opportunity, whilſt he was 
in the chair, of reading the letter from jones to 
Sophia, which Weſtern delivered him; and there were 
ſome expreſſions in it concerning himſelf, which drew 
tears from his eyes. At length be arrived at Mr. Weſe 
tern's, and was iatroduced-to. Sophia. «et 
When the firſt ceremonies were paſſed, and the gen- 
tleman and lady had taken their chairs, a ſilence of 
ſome minotes enſued ; during which the latter, who 
had been prepared for the viſit by her father, fac 
playing with her fan, and had every mark * 9 
| uſion 
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fuſion both in her countenance and behaviour, At 
length Allworthy, who was himſelf a little diſcon- 
certed, began thus: I am afraid, Wiſs Weltern, 
© my family hath been the occafion of giving you 
ſome uneaſineſs; to which, I fear, I have innocent- 
ly become more inſtrumental than I intended. Be 
aſſured, Madam, had Tat firſt known how diſagree- 
able the propoſals had been, Tſhould not have ſu Kered 
you to have been fo long perſecuted. I hope, 
therefore, you will not think the deſign of this 
viſit is to trouble you with any further ſolicitations 
of that kind, but entirely to relieve you from 
them.“ Wi ö N 
Sir,“ ſaid Sophia, with a little modeſt heſitation, 
this bebaviour is moſt kind and generous, and 
ſuch as I could expect only from Mr. Allworthy : 
but as you haye been ſo kind to mention this 
matter, you will pardon me for ſaying it hath in- 
deed given me great uneaſineſs, and hath been the 
een o ty teFccing much cruel treatment from 
a father, who was, till that unhappy affair, the 
tendereſt and fondeſt of all parents. I am con- 
vinced, Sir, you are too good and generous to 
reſent my refufal of your nephew. Our inclina- 
tions are not in our own power; and whatever 
may be his merit, I'cannot Pree them in his fa- 
vour. I aſſure you, moſt amiable" young lady,“ 
ſaid Allworthy, I am capable of no ſuch reſent- 
ment, had the perſon been my own ſon, and had 
L entertained the higheſt eſteem for him. For you 
« ſay truly. Madam, we canhot force our inclina- 
tions, much leſs can they be directed by another.“ 
O! Sir,“ anſwered Sophia, every word you ſpeak 
proves you to deſerve that good, that great, that 
© 'benevolent character the whole world allows you. 
I affure you, Sir, nothfhg lefs than the certain proſ- 
| © pet of future miſery could have made me refiſt the 
commands of my father.*—* I ſincerely believe you, 
Madam, replied Allworthy, and I heartily con- 
gratulate you on your prudent foreſight, ſince by ſo 
_ © Juſtifiablea reſiſtance you have avoided miſery in- 
* deed.'—* You ſpeak now, Mr, Allworthy,” ** 
; & 
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ſhe, * with a delicacy which few men are capable of 
c feeling ; but, ſurely in my opinion, to lead ourlives 
© with one to whom we. are indifferent, muſt be a 
« tate of wretchedneſs —— Perhaps that wretchedneſs 
would be even increaſed by a. ſenſe of the merits 
of the object to whom we cannot give our affec- 
tions. It1 had married Mr, Blifil.— Pardon my 
© interrupting you, Madam, anſwered Allworthy, 
but I cannot bear the, ſuppoſition. —Beheye me, 
© Miſs Weſtern, I rejuice, from my heart I rejoice 
© in your eſcape.——T1 have diſcovered the wretch, 
for whom you have ſuffered all this cruel violence 
from your father, to be a villain,'—* How, Sir! 
cries Sophia, —* you muſt believe this ſurpriſes me.“ 
— It bath ſurpriſed me, Madam,” anſwered All- 
worthy, and ſo it will the world - But I have ac- 
qua nted you with the real truth. Nothing but 
* truth,” ſays Sophia, can, I am convinced, come 
: Fe lips of Mr. Allworthy.— Vet, Sir, ſuch 
* ſuddey, ſuch unexpected news Diſcoveretl, you - 
* ſay — may -villainy ever be ſo.—“ You will 
ſoon enough hear the ſtory,” cries Allworthy z—— 
* at preſent let us not mention ſo deteſted a name 
I have another matter of a very ſerious nature to 
* propoſe. —_O ! Miſs Weſtern, I know your vaſt 
* worth, nor can I ſo eaſily part with the ambition of 
being allied to it. I have a near relation, Madam, 
© a young man, whoſe character is, I am convinced, 
* the very oppoſite to that of this wretch, and whoſe - 
fortune I will make equal to what his was to have 
* been.—Could.I, Madam, hope you would admit a 
« viſit from bim?“ Sophia, after a minute's flence, 
anſwered, © I will deal with the utmoſt fincerity 
* with- Mr. Allworthy. His character and the ob- 
* higation I have juſt received fxom him, demand it, 
© Thave determined at preſeat to liſten to no ſach 
* propoſal: from any perſon; My only deſire is to 
be reſtored to the affection of my father, and to 
* beagain the miſtreſs of his family, This, Sir, I 
hope to owe to your good offices, Let me beſeech 
you, let me conjure you, by all the goodneſs which 
I, and all who kaow. you, have experienced, do 
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© not the very moment when you have releaſed me 
* from one perſecution, do not engage me in another, 
© as miſerable and as fruitleſs.*—* Indeed, Miſs Weſ. 
tern,“ replied Allworthy, '* I am capable of no 
ſuch conduct; and, if this be your reſolution, he 
muſt ſubmit to the diſappointment, whatever tor. 
ments he may ſuffer under it.*—* I muſt ſmile now, 
Mr. Allworthy,” anſwered Sophia, when you 
mention the torments of a man whom I do not 
know, and who can conſequently have ſo little 
acquaintance with.me,*—* Pardon me, dear youn 
lady,“ cries Allworthy, I begin now to be afraid 
he hath had too much acquaintance for the repoſe 
of his future days; fince, if ever man was capable 
of a ſincere, violent, and noble paſſion, ſuch, Iam 
convinced, is my unhappy nephew's for Miſs Weſ⸗ 
* tern.'—* A nephew of your's! Mr. Allworthy,” 
anſwered Sophia. It is ſurely ſtrange, I never 
heard of him before. Indeed! Madam, cries 
Allworthy, it is only the circumſtance of his being 
af nephew to which you are a ſtranger, an 
© which, till this day, was a ſecret to me.— Mr. Jones, 
© who has long loved you, he! he is my nephew.“ 
Mr. Jones your nephew, Sit?“ cries Sophia. Can 
© it be poſſible ?*'—* He is indeed, Madam,” anſwered 
Allworthy: © he is my own er's fon ——as ſuch] 
« ſhall always own him; nor am I aſhamed of own. 
ing him. I am! much more aſhamed of my paſt 
„behaviour to him; but Iwas as ignorant of his 
© merit as of his birth. Indeed, Miſs Wellern, I 
* have uſed him cruelly ——Indeed I have.'—— Here 
the good man wiped his eyes, and after a ſhort pauſe 
proceeded—* I never hall be able to reward him for 
© his ſufferings without your aſſiſtance.— Believe 
© me, moſt amiable young lady, I muſt have a great 
© eſteem of that offering which I make to your worth, 
© I know he hath” been guilty of faults; but there 
* 1s great goodneſs of heart at the bottom. Believe 
me, Madam, there is. Here he ſtopped, mn 
to expect an anſwer, which he preſently receive 
from Sophia, after ſhe had a little recovered herſelf 


from the harry of ſpitits into which ſo ſtrange and 
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© Weſtern,” cries Allworthy, with admiration, 1 
* admire the juſtneſs of your ſentiments ; but ſurely 
there is more in this. I am cautious of offendin 
« you, young lady; but am I to look on all whic 
© I have hitherto heard or ſeen as a dream only! 
And have you ſuffered ſo much cruelty from your 
father on the account of a man to whom you 1, 
been always abſolutely indifferent ?—* J beg, Mr, 
Allworthy,* anſwered 182 © you will not inſiſt 
on my reaſons—Yes, I have ſuffered, indeed: J 
will not, Mr. Allworthy, conceal—TI, will be very 
ſincere with you—I own I bad a great opinion of 
Mr. Jones I believe—I know I. have ſuffered for 
my opinion—I have been treated cruelly by my 
© aunt, as well as by father; but that is now 
. © paſt—I be I may not be further preſſed; for, what. 
ever hath been, my reſolution is now fixed. Your 
© nephew, Sir, bath many virtues—he hath great 
« yirtues, Mr. Allworthy. I queſtion not but he will 
do you honour in the world, and make you hap- 
© py. © I wiſh I could make him ſo, Madam,” 
replied Allworthy ; but that! am convinced is only 
„in your power, It is that conviction which hath 
© made me ſo earneſt a ſollicitor in his favour,*—* You 
© are deceived indeed, Sir, you are deceived,” ſaid 
Sophia.  * I hope not by him It is ſufficient to 
© have deceived me. Mr. Allworthy, I muſt inſiſt on 
« being preſſed no further on this ſubject.— I ſhould 
be forry—Nay, I will not injure him in your fa- 
© your. I wiſh Mr. Jones very well. I fincerely wiſh 
„ kim well; and I repeat again to you, whatever 
© demerit he may have to me, I am certain he hath 
© many good qualities. I do not difown my former 
© thoughts; but nothing can ever recal them, At 
c preſent there is not a man upon earth whom I would 
© more reſolutely reject than Mr, Jones; nor would 
the addreſſes of Mr. Blifil himſelf be leſs agreeable 
© to me.” 15 7 N 
Weſtern had been long impatient for the event of 
this conference, and was juſt now arrived at the 
door to liſten, when having heard the laſt ſenti- 
ments of his daughter's heart, he loſt all temper, 
* ; | 5 
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and burſting the door open in a rage, cried out 
It is a lye. It is a d—mn'd lye. It is allowing to 
« that d—mn'd raſcal Jones; and if ſhe could get at 
un, ſhe'd ha un any hour of the day. Here 
Allworthy interpoſed, and addreſſing himſelf to the 
"aire with ſome anger in his look, he faid—<* Mr. 
« Weſtern, you have not kept your word with me. 
«You promiſed to abſtain from all violence. 
« Why ſo I did,” cries Weſtern, -* as long as it was 
« poſſible; but to hear a wench telling ſuch con- 
6 Fanded lies. -Zounds! doth ſhe think if ſhe can 
make vools of other volk, ſhe can make one of 
* me?—No, no! I know her better than thee doſt,” 
I am ſorry to tell you, Sir,“ anſwered Allworthy, _ 
it doth not appear by your behaviour to this young 
lady, that you know her at all. I aſk pardon for 
« what I ſay; but I think our intimacy, your own 
« defires, and the occaſion, juſtify me. She is your 
daughter, Mr. Weſtern, and I think ſhe doth ho- 
* noar to your name. If I was capable of envy, I 
* ſhould ſooner envy you on this account, than any 
other man whatever.'—* Od rabbit it, cries the 
*quire, © © I wiſh ſhe was thine with all my heart 
* wouldſt ſoon be glad to be rid of the trouble o' 
her.“ Indeed, my good friend,” anfwered 
Allworthy, © you yourſelf are the cauſe of all the 
trouble you complain of. Place that confidence in 
* the young lady which ſhe ſo well deſerves, and I 
am certain you will be the happieſt father on 
© earth,*— I confidence in her !' cries the ſquire. 
* *Sblood! what confidence can I place in her, 
* when ſhe won't do as I wou'd ha her? Lether gi 
* but her conſent to marry as I would: ha her, and 
I'll place as much confidence in her as wouldſt ha 
me. “ You have no right, neighbour,” anſwered | 
Allworthy, * to inſiſt on any ſuch conſent. _ A nega- 
tive voice your daughter allows you, and God and 
* nature have thought proper to allow you no more.” 
* A negative voice! cries the *ſquire—* Ay! ay! 
'i ſhow you-what a negative voice [ ha—Go along, 
go into your chamber; go you ſtubborn'—* Indeed, 
, Mr. Welera, ſaid Allworthy—* Indeed, you = 
* , 9 Cs er 
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£ _ r cannot bear to ſee this Vou ſhall, 
yon muſt behave to her in a kinder manner. She 
© deſerves the beſt of treatment. Ves, yes,” ſaid the 
?quire, ©, T know. what ſhe deſerves : now ſhe's gone, 
I ſhow you what ſhe deſerves. See bere, Sir, here 
« js a letter from my couſin, my lady Bellaſton, in 
« which ſhe is fo kind to gi me to underſtand, that 
© the fellow is got out of priſon again; and here ſhe 
© adviſes me to take all the care I can o' the wench, 
© Odzookers? neighbour Allworthy, you don't know 
© what it is ta govern a daughter... 
The "ſquire ended his ſpeech with ſome compli. 
ments to his own ſagacity; and then Allworthy, af. 
ter à formal preface, acquainted him with the whole 
diſcovery which he had made concerning Jones, with 
his anger to Blifil, and with every particular which 
has been diſcloſed to the reader in the preceding 
chapters. n 
Mien over violent in their diſpoſitions, are, for the 
oft part, as Changeable in them. No ſooner, then, 


Was. Weſtern informed of Mr. Allworthy's intention 


to make Jones his heir, than he joined heartily with 
the uncle in every commendation of the nephew, and 
- became 4s'eager for her marriage with Jones as he 
bad before. heen.to couple her with Bliftl. 

Here Mr. Allworthy was again forced to interpoſe, 
and to relate what had paſſed between him and Sophia, 
at which He teſtified great ſutpriſe. | | 
- The fquire was filent a moment, and looked wild 
With affoniſhment at this account——At laſt he cried 
out, © Why, what can be the meaning of this, neigh- 
© bour Allworthy? Vond o' un ſhe was, that J'II be 
© ſworn ,to.——Odzookers! I have hit o't. As ſure 
© as agun I have hit o' the very right o't. It's all 
© along o*.zifter. The girl bath got a hankering af- 
ter this ſon of 'a whote of a lord. I vound 'em to- 


gether ar my cooſin, my lady Bellaſton's. He hath 
© rarned the head o' her, that's certain—but d- 
me if he ſhall ha her—I'II 
in my vamily.*” ? +1 
-  Allworthy now made a long ſpeech, in which he 
repeated his reſolution to avoid all violent. meaſures, 


ha no lords nor courtiers 


and, 
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and very earneſtly recommended gentle methods to 

Mr. Weſtern, as thoſe by which he 9 be aſſured 
of ſucceeding beſt with his daughter. He then took 
his leave, and returned back to Mrs. Miller, but 
was forced to comply with the earneſt entreaties of 
the 'ſquire, in promiſing to bring Mr. Jones to 
viſit him that afternoon, that he might, as he ſaid, 
Make all matters up with the young gentleman.” 
At Mr. Allworthy's departure, Weſtern promiſed to 
follow his advice in his behaviour to Sophia, ſayiog, 
£ don't know how tis, but d-—mn me, Allworthy, 
© if you don't make me always do juſt as you pleaſe, 
and yet I have as good an eſteate as you, and am 

6 m_ commiſſion of the peace as well as your. 
* Jett, 


Wherein the hiftory begins to draw towards a concluſion, 


HEN Allworthy returned to his lodgings, he- 

heard Mr. Jones was juſt arrived before him, 

He hurried, therefore, inſtantly into an empty cham< 
ber, whither he ordered Mr. Jones to be brought to 
him alone. 6 4 
It is impoſſible to conceive a more tenderor moving 
ſcene than the meeting between the uncle and ne. 
e (for Mrs. Waters, as the reader may well 
ppoſe, had at her laſt. viſit diſcovered to him the 
ſecret of his birth.) The firſt agonies of joy which 
were felt on both fides are indeed beyond my power 
to deſcribe; I ſhall not, therefore, attempt it. After 
Allworthy had raifed Jones from his feet, where he 
had proſtrated himſelf, and received him into his 
arms, O my child,” he cried, * how bave I been 
to blame! how have I injured you! What amends 
can I ever make you for thoſe unkind, thoſe unjuſt 
* ſuſpicions which I have entertained; and for all the 
* ſufferings they have occaſioned to you? — “ Am I 
not now made amends?“ cries Jones, © Would not 
* my ſufferings, if they had been ten times greater, 
©. have been now richly repaid? O my dear uncle! 
* this goodneſs, this tenderneſs over-powers, unmans, 
Vor, IX. = deſtroys 
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s deſtroys me. I cannot bear the tranſports which 


flow ſo faſt upon me. To be again reſtored to 


* your preſence—to your favour; to be once more 
* thus kindly received by my great—my noble—m 

* generous benefactor.— Indeed, child,“ cries A! 

worthy, I have uſed you cruelly.” He then ex- 
plained to him all the treachery of Blif, and again 
repeated expreſſions of the utmoſt concern, for hay. 
wg been induced by that treachery to uſe him ſo ill. 
O talk notfo,” anſwered Jones; indeed, Sir, you 
* have uſed me nobly. The wiſeſt man might be 
© deceived as you were, and, under ſuch a deception, 
the beſt muſt have acted juſt as you did. Your 
« goodneſs diſplayed itſelf in the midſt of your an- 
ger, juſt as it then ſeemed. . I owe every thing to 
that goodneſs of which I have been moſt unwor- 
* thy. Do not put me on ſelf-accuſation, by carry- 
ing your generous ſentiments too far. Alas, Sir, I 


1 have not been puniſhed more than I have deſerved; 


and it ſhall be the whole buſineſs of my future life 
* to deſerve that happineſs you now beſtow on me; 
for believe me, my dear uncle, my puniſhment 


-© hath not been thrown away upon me: though I 


have been a great, I am not a hardened ſinner: I 
thank heaven I have had time to reflect on my paſt 
life, where, though I cannot charge myſelf with 
any groſs villainy, yet I can diſcern follies and vices 
more than enough to repent and to be aſhamed of; 
«-follies which have been attended with dreadful con- 
« ſequences to myſelf, and have brought me to the 
s brink of deſtruction.—“ I am rejoiced, my dear 
© child,” anſwered Allworthy, to hear you talk 
© thus ſenſibly; for as I am convinced hypocriſy 
£ (good heaven, how have I been impoſed upon by it 


in others!) was never am your faults; fol 


can readily believe all yau ſay. You now fee, 
Tom, to what dangers imprudence alone may 
« ſubje& virtue (for virtue, I am now convinced, 
vou love in a great degree,) Prudence is, indeed, 
the duty Which we owe to 'ourſelves; and if we 
© will be fo much our own enemies as to neglect it, 
s we are not to wonder if the world is deficient in 

| R « diſcharging 
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f ' = diſcharging their duty to us; for when a man lays 


tte foundation of his owa ruin, others will, I am 


© afraid, be too apt to. build upon it, You ſay, 
however, you have ſeen your errors, and will re- 
« form them. I firmly believe you, my dear child; 
« and therefore, from this moment, you ſhall never 
© more be reminded of them by me. Rememberthem 
only yourſelf ſo far, as for the future to teach you 
the better to avoid them; but ſtill remember, for 
your comfort, that there is this great difference 
between thoſe faults which candour may conftrue / 
into impradence, and thoſe which can be deduced 
from villainy only. The former, perhaps, are 
even more apt to ſubject a man to ruin; but if 
© he reform, his character will, at length, be totally 
« retrieved; the world, though not immediately, 
will in time be reconciled to him; and he may 
reflect, not without ſome mixture of pleaſure, on 
* the dangers he hath eſcaped ; but villainy, my 
boy, when once diſcovered, is irretrievable; the 
« ftains which this leaves behind, no time will waſh 
* away, Thecenſures of mankind will purſue the 
* wretch, their ſcorn will abafh him in publicz 
and if ſhame drives him into retirement, he will go 
* toit with albthoſe terrours with which a weary child, 
* who is afraid of hobgoblins, retreats from com- 
* pany to go to bed alone. Here his murthered cont - 
« ſcience will haunt him. Repoſe, like a falſe friend, 
© will fly from him, Wherever be turns his eyes, 
horror preſents itſelf; if he looks backwards, un- 
available repentance treads on his heels; if forward, 
© incurable deſpair ſtares him in the face; till, like 
a condemned priſoner, confined in a dungeon, he 
© deteſts his preſent condition, and yet dreads the 
* conſequence of that hour which is to relieve him 
* fromit. Comfort yourſelf, 1 ſay, my child, that 
this is not your caſe ;z and rejoice with thankful- 
* neſs to him who hath ſuffered you to ſee your er- 
* rors before they have brought on you that deſtruc- 
tion, to which a perſiſtance in even thoſe errors 
* muſt have led you. You have deſerted them; 
and the proſpect now before you is ſuch, that hap- 
K 2 «* pineſs 
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* pineſs ſeems in your own power. At theſe wordt 
Jones fetched a deep figh ; upon whicn when All. 
worthy remonſtrated, he ſaid, Sir, I will conceal 
nothing from you ; I fear there is one conſequence 
of my vices I ſhall never be able to retrieve. Om 
* dear uncle, I hive loſt a treaſure.!—— You — 
* fay no more, anſwered Allworthy ;—* I will be ex. 
* plicitwith you; I know what you lament; I bave 
© ſeenthe young lady, and have diſcourſed with her 
concerning you. This 1 muſt inſiſt on, as an 
* earneſt of your ſincerity in all you have ſaid, and 
of the ſtedfaſtneſs of your reſolution, that you 
* obey meinone inſtance, To abide entirely by the 
* determination of the young lady, whether it ſhall 
de in your favour, or no. She hath already ſuffered 
_ * enough from ſolicitations which I hate to think of; 
* ſhe ſhall owe no further conſtraint to my family: 
* I know her father will be as ready to torment her 
* now on your account, as he hath formerly been on 
« another's: but I am determined ſhe ſhall ſuffer no 
© more confinement, no more violence, no more un- 
* eaſy hours.*—-* O my dear uncle,” anſwered Jones, 
lay, | beſeech you, ſome command on me, in which 
I ſhall have ſome merit in obedience, Believe me, 
* Sir, the only inftance in which I could diſobey 
* you, would be to give an uneaſy moment to my 
Sophia. No, Sir, if I am ſo miſerable to have in- 
* curred her diſpleaſure bey ond all hope of forgive- 
© neſs, that alone, with the dreadful reflection of 
* cauſing her miſery, will be ſufficient to overpower 
me. To call Sophia mine is the greateſt, and now 
* the only additioral blefling which heaven can be ſtow; 
but it is a bleſſing which I muſt owe to her alone.” 
I will not flatter you child,” cries Allwortby ; I fear 
* your caſe is deſperate; I never ſaw ſtronger marks 
of an unalterable reſolution in any perſon, than ap- 
« pearedin her vehement declarations againſt receiving 
your addreſſes; for which, perhaps, you can ac- 
count better than myſelf.*—-< O, Sir! I can account 
too well,” anſwered Jones; | have finneg againſt 
der beyond all hope of pardon ; and guilty as [ 


am, my guilt unfortunately appears to her in ten 


* 


* 
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times blacker than the real colours. O my dear 
uncle, I find my follies are irretrievable ; and all 
your goodneſs cannot ſave me from perdition.” 

A ſervant now acquainted them, that Mr. Weſtern 
was belo v ſtairs ; for his eagerneſs to ſee Jones could 
not wait till the afternoon, Upon which Jones, 
whoſe eyes were full of tears, begged his uncle to 
entertain Weſtern a few minutes, till he a little re- 
covered himſelf: to which the good man conſented, 
and having ordered Mr, Weſtern to be ſhown into a 
parlour, went down to him. 

Mrs. Miller no ſooner heard that Jones was alone, 
(for ſhe had not yet ſeen him fince his releaſe from 
priſon) than ſhe came eagerly into the room, and 
advancing towards Jones, wiſhed him heartily joy of 
his new-tound uncle, and his happy recoaciliation ; 
adding, I wiſh I could give you joy on another ac- 
% count, my dear child; but any thing ſo inexorable 
« I never ſaw.” | 

Jones, with ſome appearance of ſurpriſe, aſked 
her what ſhe meant, Why then,” ſays ſhe, I 
© have been with your young lady, and have explain- 
© ed all matters to her, as — were told me by my 
« ſon Nightingale. She can have no longer any 
© doubt about the letter, that I am certain; for 
© I told her my ſon Nightingale was ready to take his 
* oath, if ſhe pleaſed, that it was all his own inven- 
© tion, and the letter of his inditing. I told her the 
very reaſon of ſending the letter ought to recom- 
mend you to her the more, as it was all upon her 
' © account, and a plain proof that you was reſolved 
to quit your profligacy for the future; that you 
© had never been guilty of a ſingle inſtance of infi- 
« delity to her fince your ſeeing her in town; I am 
afraid I went too far there: but heaven forgive me; 
© I hope your future behaviour will be my juſtifica- 
tion. Lam ſure I have ſaid all I can; but all to 
no purpoſe. She remains inflexible. She ſays, ſhe 
had forgiven many faults on account of youth 
but expreſſed ſuch deteſtation of the character of a 
* libertine, that ſhe abſolutely filenced me. I often 
© attempted to excuſe you; but the juſtneſs of her 
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* accuſation flew in my face, Upon my honour, ſhe 
© is a lovely woman, and one of the ſweeteſt and 
« moſt ſenſible creatures I ever ſaw. I could have 
* almoſt kiſſed her for one expreſſion ſhe made uſe of. 
© It was a ſentiment worthy of Seneca, or of a biſhop.” 
„ I once fancied, Madam,” ſaid ſhe, ** I had dif. 
covered great goodneſs of heart in Mr. Jones; and 
1 for that I own I had a ſincere eſteem ; but an entire 
«« profligacy of manners will corrupt the beſt heart 
in the world; and all which a good-natured liber- 
% tine can expect, is, that we ſhould mix ſome grains 
aof pitywith our contempt and abhorrence.” —* She 
* js an angelic creature, that is the truth on't.'—* O 
© Mrs. Miller,“ anſwered Jones, can I bear to think 
I have loſt ſuch an angel! Loſt ! no,” cries Mrs, 
Miller; © I hope you have not loſt her yet. Reſolve. 
to leave ſuch vicious courſes, and you may yet have 
© hopes: nay; if ſhe ſhould remain inexorable, there 
© 15 another young lady, a ſweet pretty young lady, 
and a ſwinging fortune, whois abſolutely dying for 
love of you. I heard of it this very morning, and 
I told it to Miſs Weſtern; nay, I went a little be- 
« yond the truth again; for I told her you had 
© refuſed her; but indeed I knew you would refuſe 
+ her,—— And here I muſt give you a little com - 
fort: when I mentioned the. young lady's name, 
_ ©. who is no other than the pretty widow Hunt, I 
thought ſhe turned pale; but when L ſaid you had 
-© refuſed her, I will be ſworn her face was all over 
* ſcarletin an inſtant; and'theſe were her very words, 
will not deny but that LI believe he has ſome af- 
« fection for me. 8 
Here the converſation. was interrupted by the ar- 
xival of Weſtern, who could no longer be kept out 
of the room even by the authority of Allworthy 
himſelf; though this, as we have often ſeen, had a 
wonderful power over him, | | 
- Weſtern immediately went up to Jones, crying 
out, My old friend Tom, I am glad to ſee thee 
with all my heart, All paſt muſt be forgotten. 
could not intend any affront to thee, becauſe, as 
* Allworthy here knows, nay, doſt know it _ 


* 


I... 
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took thee for another perſon.; and where a body 
means no harm, what fignifies a haſty word or two? 
One chriſtian mult forget and forgive another. 
© I hope, Sir,“ ſaid Jones, «* I ſhall never forget the 
many obligations Lhave had to you; but as for any 
+ offence towards me, L declare Laman utter ſtranger.” 
won__ A't, ſays Weſtern, then give me thy fiſt; 
© a't as hearty an honeſt cock as any in the kingdom. 
Come along with me; I'll carry thee to thy miſtreſs 
+ this moment.“ Here Allworthy interpoſed; and 
the *ſquire- being unable to prevail. either with the 
uncle or nephew, Was, after ſome litigation, obliged 
to conſent to delay introducing Jones to Sophia 
till the afternoon; at which. time Allworthy, as well 
in compaſſion to Jones, as in compliance with: the 
eager deſires of Weſtern, was. prevailed upon to — 
wiſe to attend at the tea-table, Grd 
The converſation. which new enſued was pleaſant 
enough; and with which, had it happened. earlier 
in our hiſtaory, we would have entertained. our rea- 
der; but as we have now. leiſure only ta attend to 
what is Very material, it: ſhall ſuffice to ſay, thatmate 
ters being: entirely adjuſted. as, to the afternoons viſit, 
Mr. Weſtern again returned home. 


CHAP.xl, - 
The hiſtory draws nearer to a contlufrons 


HEN: Mr. Weſtern was departed, Jones be 
to inform Mr. Allworthy and Mrs; Mi 
that his liberty had been procured by two noble lards, 
who, with two 2 a friend of Mr. 
Nightingale's, had attended the magiſtrate by whom 
he had been committed, and by whom, on the ſar- 
geon's oath, that the wounded. perſon was out of 
all manner of danger from. his wound, he was 
diſcharged. | * | 
One only: of theſe lords, he ſaid, he had ever ſeen 
„ and that no more than once; but the other 
had greatly ſurpriſed him, by aſking: his pardon for an 
offence he had been guilty of towards, him, occaſion- 
ed, he ſaid, entirely by his ignorance who he was- 
K 4 Now 
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Now the reality of the caſe, with which Jones was 
not acquainted till afterwards, was this : The lieu- 
tenant whom lord Fellamar had employed, according 
to the advice of lady Bellaſton, to preſs Jones, as a 
vagabond, into the ſea-ſervice, when he came to re. 
port to his lordſhip the event which we have before 
ſeen, ſpoke very favourably of the behaviour of Mr, 
1 on all accounts, and ſtrongly aſſured that 

rd, that he muſt have miſtaken the perſon; for 
that Jones was certainly a gentleman : inſomuch that 
his lordſhip, who was ſtrictly a man of honour, and 


would by no means have been guilty of an action 


which. the world in general would have condemned, 
began to be much concerned for the advice which be 


had taken. 
Within a day or two after this, lord Fellemar hap- 


'pened to dine with the Iriſh peer, who, in a conver- 


ſation upon the duel, acquainted his company with 
the character of Fitzpatrick ; to which indeed he did 
not do ſtrict juſtice, eſpecially in what related to his 
lady. He ſaid, the was the moſt innocent; and moſt 
injured woman alive, and that from compaſſion alone 
he had undertaken her cauſe. He then declared an 
intention of going the next morning to Fitzpatrick's 
lodgings, in order to prevail with him, if poſſible, to 
covſent to a ſeparation from his wife, who, the peer 
ſaid, was in apprehenſions for her life, if ſhe ſhould 
ever return to be under the power of her huſband, 
Lord Fellamar agreed to go with him, that he might 
ſatisfy himſelf more concerning Jones, and the cir- 
cumftances of the duel ; for he was by no means eaſy 
concerning the part he had ated. The moment his 
lordſhip ove a hint of his readineſs to aſſiſt in the 

the lady, it was eagerly embraced by the 
other nobleman, who depended mach on the autho- 
Tity of lord Fellamar, as E thought it would greatly 
contribute to awe Fitzpatrick into a compliance; 
and perhaps he was in the right: for the poor Iriſh- 
man no ſooner ſaw theſe noble peers had undertaken 
the cauſe of his wife, than he ſubmitted, and articles 


of ſeparation were ſoon drawn up and figned between 


the parties. 
* " Fitzpatrick 
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Fitzpatrick had been ſo well ſatisfied by Mrs. 
Waters concerning the innocence of his wife with 
p_ at Upton, or perhaps from ſome other rea- 
ons, was now become ſo indifferent to that matter 
that he ſpoke highly in favour of Jones to lord Fella- 
mar, took all the blame upon himſelf, and ſaid 
the other had behaved very much like a gentleman, 
and a man of honour ; and upon that lord's further 
enquiry concerning Mr. Jones, Fitzpatrick told him 
he was nephew to a gentleman of very great faſhion 
and fortune, which was the account he had juſt re- 
ceived from Mrs, Waters, after her interview with 

Dowling. — 5 
Lord Fellamar now thought it behoved him todo 
every thing in his power to make ſatisfaQtion to a gen- 
tleman whom he had fo Frech injured, and without 
any conſideration of rivalſhip (for he had now given 
over ali thoughts of Sophia) determined to procure 
Mr. Jones's liberty, being ſatisfied as well from Fitz- 
patrick as his ſurgeon that the wound was not mor- 
tal, He therefore prevailed with the Iriſh peer to 
accompany him to the place where Jones was con- 
= to whom he behaved as we have already re- 

ted. 

When Allworthy returned to his lodgings, he im- 
mediately carried Jones into his room, and then ac- 
quainted him with the whole matter, as well what he 
had heard from Mrs. Waters, as what he had diſcos 
vered from Mr, Dowling. yy 4 

Jones expreſſed great aſtoniſhment, and no leſs. 
concern at this account ; but. without making an 
comment or obſervation upon it. And now a meſ- 
ſage was brought from Mr. Blifil, defiring to know if 
his uncle was at leiſure, that he might wait upon him, 
Allworthy ſtarted and turned pale, and then in a 
more paſſionate tone than I believe he had ever uſed - 
before, bid the ſervant tell Blifil, he knew him not. 
* Conſider, dear Sir,'—cries Jones, in a trembling 
voice. —* I have conſidered,” anſwered Allworthy, 
and you yourſelf ſhall carry my meſſage to the vil- 
© {ain——No one can carry him the ſentence of 
* his ownTuin ſo properly, as the man whole ruin 
K 5 ä * bs 
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he hath ſo villainouſly contrived, —<* Pardon me, 
© dear Sir,” ſaid Jones ; © a moment's reflection will, 
I am ſure, convince you of the contrary. What 
might perhaps be but er another tongue, 
* would from mine be inſult? and to whom? — My 
* own brother, and your nephew. Nor did he 
© uſe me ſo barbarouſſy. Indeed that would have 
been more inexcuſablethan any thing he hath done, 
Fortune may tempt men of no very bad diſpoſitions 
* to injuſtice ; but inſults proceed only from black 
and rancorous minds, and have no temptation to 
'* excuſe them. “Let me beſeech you, Sir, to do 
' nothing by him in the preſent height of your anger, 
+ Confider, my dear uncle, I was. not myſelf con- 
«* demned unheard.'—Allworthy ſtood filent a mo. 
ment, and then embracing Jones, he ſaid with tears 
guſhing from his eyes, * 2 my child! to what good - 
* neſs have I been ſo long blind !? | 7 

Mrs. Miller entering the room at. that moment, 
after a gentle rap, which was not perceived, and 
ſeeing Jones in the arms of his uncle, the poor wo- 
man, in an agony of joy, fell upon her knees, and 
burſt forth into the moſt ecſtatic thankſgiving to 
heaven, for what had happened. Then running 
to Jones, ſhe embraced him eagerly, crying, My 
* deareſt friend, I wiſh you joy a thouſand and a 
* thouſand times of this bleſſed day; and next Mr. 
Allworthy himſelf received the ſame congratulations. 
To which he anſwered, *© Indeed, indeed, Mrs. Miller, 
I am beyond expreſſion happy.“ Some few more 
_ raptures having paſſed on all fides, Mrs. Miller deſired 
them both to walk down. to dinner in the parlour, 
where ſhe ſaid there were a very happy: ſet of people 
. aſſembled; being indeed no other than Mr. Nightin- 

gale and his bride, and his couſin. Harris with her 
ridegroom. 

Allworthy excuſed himſelf from dining- with the 
company, ſaying he had ordered ſome little thing for 
him and his. nephew in his: own apartment ; for that 
they. had much private buſineſs to diſcourſe of, but 
would not reſiſt promiſing the good. woman, ary 


— 
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both he and Jones would make part of her ſociety at 


ſupper. 2 | ; 
Mrs. Miller then aſked, what was to be done with 

Blifl ; for indeed,” ſays ſhe, I cannot be eaſy while 

« ſuch a villain is in my houſe.'——Allworthy anſwered, 


« He was as uneaſy as herſelf on the ſame account.” 


« O! cries ſhe, * if that be the caſe, leave the matter 
to me; I'll ſoon ſhow him the outſide of my doors, 
«© I warrant. you, Here are two or three luſty fellows 


* ; 


© below. ſtairs.— There wall be no need of any vio» | 


© lence,” cries Allworthy; if you will carry him a 
© meſſage from me, he will, I am convinced, depart 
© of his own. accord.“ Wilt 1?? ſaid Mrs. Miller, 
© ] never did any thing in my life with a better will.” 
Here Jones interfered, and ſaid, He had: conſidered 
© the- matter better, and would, if Mr. Allworthy 
© pleaſed, be himſelf the meſſenger. I know,” ſays 
he, already enough of your pleaſure, Sir, and I, beg 
© leave to acquaint him with it by my own words, 
Let me beſeech you, Sir,” added he, to reflect on 
the dreadful conſequences of driving him to violent 
* and ſudden deſpair. How unfit, alas! is this pooe 
man to die in bis preſent ſituation. This ſuggeſtion 
had not the leaſt effect on Mrs, Miller. She left the 
room, crying. Lou are too good, Mr. Jones, inſi- 


* nitely too good to live in this world But it made 


a deeper impreſſion on Allworthy. My good child,“ 
ſaid he, I am equally aſtoniſhed at the goodneſs of 
* your heart, 'and the quickneſs of your underſtand- 


ing. Heaven indeed forbid that this wretch ſhopl& 


be deprived of any meang or time for repentance, 
That would be a; ſhocking conſideration indeed. 
Go to him, therefore, and uſe your own diſoretion ; 
yet do not flatter him with any hopes of my for- 
« giveneſs ; for I ſhall never forgive villainy further 
than my religion, obliges me, and that extends not 
* either to our bounty or our converſation.” | 
* went up to Blifil's room, whom he found in 
a ſituation which moved his pity, though it would 
have raiſed a leſs amiable- paſſion in many beholders. 
He caſt himſelf on his bed, where he lay abandonin; 
Kiel to deſpair, and drowned in dart nova ſuch 
| tears 


* 


and comfort the drooping ſpirits of Bli 
- communicated to him the reſolution of his uncle, that 
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tears as flow from contrition, and waſh away guilt 


from minds which have been ſeduced -or ſurprized 


into it unawares, againſt the bent of their natural diſ. 
politions, as will ſometimes happen from human 
frailty, even to ms goons no, theſe tears were ſuch 
as the frighted thief ſheds in his cart, and are indeed 
the effects of that concern which the moſt ſavage na- 

tures are ſeldom deficient in feeling for themſelves. 
It would be unpleaſant and tedious to paint this 
ſcene in full length. Let it ſufhce to ſay, that the 
behaviour of Jones was kind to excefs. He omitted 
nothing which his invention could fopply, to raiſe 
I, before he 


he muſt quit the houſe that evening. He offered to 
furniſh him with any money he wanted, aſſured him 
of his hearty forgiveneſs of all he had done againſt 
him, that he would endeavour to live with him here- 
after as a brother, and would leave nothing unattempt- 
ed to effectuate a reconciliation with his uncle. 

Blifil was at firſt ſullen and filent, balancing in his 
mind whether he ſhould yet deny all: but finding at 
laſt the evidence too ſtrong againſt him, he betook 
himſelf at laſt to confeſſion, He then aſked pardon of 
his brother in the moſt vehement manner, proſtrated 
himſelf on the ground, and kiſſed his feet: in ſhort, 
he was now as remarkably mean, as he had been 
before remarkably wicked. 

Jones could not ſo far check his diſdain, but that it 


2 little diſcovered itſelf in his countenance at this ex- 


treme ſervility. He raiſed his brother the'moment he 
could from the ground, and adviſed him to bear his 
afflictions more like a man; repeating at the ſame 
time his promiſes, that he would do all in his power 
to lefſen them: for which Blifil making many pro- 
ſeſſions of his unworthineſs, poured forth a profuſion 
of thanks : and then he having declared he would 


immediately depart to another lodging, Jones re- 


turned to his uncle. 

Among other matters, Allworthy now acquainted 
Jones with the diſcovery which he made concerning 
the Jool. Bank-notes.. I have,” ſaid be, already 

| | t conſulted 
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« conſulted a lawyer, who tells me, to my greataſtoniſh- 
ment, that there is no puniſhment for a fraud of 
« this kind, Indeed, when I confider the black ingra- 
« tirude of this fellow toward you, I think a highway- 
man, compared to him, is an innocent perſon,* + 
Good heaven!” ſays Jones, is It poſſible ?— 
I am ſhocked beyond meaſure at this news. 1 
© thought there was not an honefter fellow in the 
« world, _—— The temptation of ſuch a ſum was too 
great for him to withſtand ; for ſmaller matters have 
come ſafe to me through his-hand, Indeed, my 
dear uncle, you muſt ſuffer me to call it weakneſs 
rather than ingratitude; for I am convinced the 
c r fellow loves me, and hath done me ſome 
kindneſſes, which I can never forget; nay, I believe 
© he hath repented of this very act: for it is not 
above a day or two ago, when my affairs ſeemed in 
* a moſt deſperate ſituation, that he vifited me. in 
my confinement, and offered me any money I 
« wanted. Conſider, Sir, what a * to a max 
c who hath taſted ſach bitter diſtreſs, it muſt be to 
have a ſum in his poſſeſſion, which muſt put him 
© and his family beyond any future poſſibility of 
* ſuffering the like.” 5 
Child,“ cries Allworthy, you carry this forgiv- 
«© ing temper too far. Such miſtaken mercy is not 
only weakneſs, but borders on injuſtice, and is very 
* pernicious to ſociety, as it encourages vice. The 
* diſhoneſty of this fellow I might perhaps have par- 
* doned, but never his ingratitude. And give me 
© leave to ſay, when we ſuffer any temptation to atone 
for diſhoneſty itſelf, we are as candid and merciful 
as we ought to be; and fo far I confeſs I have 
gone; for I have often pitied the fate of -a high- 
* wayman, when I have been on the grand jury ; and 
have more than once applied to the judge on the 
* behalf of ſuch as have had any mitigating circum- 
© ſtances in their caſe; but when diſhoneſty is attended 
* with any blacker crime, ſuch as cruelty, murther, 
« ingratitude, or the like, compaſſion and forgiveneſs 
* then become faults, I am convinced the fellow is 
| 8 ; os 


dne frantic, and made almoſt as many miſtakes while 
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© a villain, and he ſhall be puniſhed; at leaſt as far 
© as I can puniſh him. | | 

This was ſpoke with ſo ftern a voice, that Jones 
did not think proper to make any reply: beſides the 
hour appoi by Mr. Weſtern now drew. ſo near, 
that he — barely time left to dreſs himſelf. Here 
therefore ended the preſent dialogue, and ſones re- 
tired to another room, where Partridge attended, 
according to order, with his clothes. 

Partridge had ſcarce ſeen his maſter fince the happy 
diſcovery. The poor fellow was unable either to 
contain or-expreſs his tranſports. He behaved like 


he was drefling Jones, as I have ſeen made by Harle- 
quin in drefling himſelf on the ſtage, | 

His memory, however, was not in the leaſt de- 
ficient, He recollected now many omens and preſages 
of this happy event, ſome of which he had remarked 
at the time, but many more he now remembered; 
nor did he omit the dreams he had dreamt. the even- 
ing before his meeting with Jones; and concluded 
with ſaying, © I always told your honour ſomething 
© boded in my mind, that you would one time or 
other have it in your power to make my fortune.” 
Jones aſſured him, that this boding ſhould as cer- 
tainly be verified with regard to him, as all the other 
omens had been to himſelf; which did not a little 
add to all the raptures which the poor fellow had 
already conceived on account of his maſter, | 


C H A p. XII. 
Approaching Hill nearer to the end. 


ONES big now. completely dreſſed, attended 
his uncle to Mr. Weſtern's. He was indeed one 
of the fineſt figures ever beheld, and his perſon alone 
would have charmed the greater part of womankind ; 
but we hope it hath already appeared in this hiſtory, 
that nature, when ſhe formed him, did not totally 
rely, as ſhe ſometimes: doth, on this: merit only, to 
recommend her work. N E 
Sophia, 
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Sophia, who, angry as ſhe was, was likewiſe ſet 
forth to the beſt advantage, for which I leave my 
female readers. to account, appeared. ſo extremely. 
beautiful that even. Allworthy, when he ſaw her, 
could not forbear whiſpering Weſtern, that he be- 
lie ved ſhe was the fineſt creature in the world, Ta 
which Weſtern anſwered, in a whiſper overheard by 
all preſent, * So much. the better for Tom; fon 
dn me if he ſhan'tha the touſling her.“ Sophia 
was all over ſcarlet at theſe words, while Tom's. 
eountenance was altogether as pale, and he was al- 
moſt ready to ſink. from his chair. 

The tea-table was ſcarce. removed, before Weſtern, - 
lugged Allworthy out of the room, telling him, he 
had buſineſs of conſequence to impart, and muſt ſpeak 
to him that inſtant. in private before he forgot it. 

The lovers were now alone, and it will, I queſtion, 
not, appear ſtrange to many readers, that thoſe who 
had ſo much to ſay to one another when danger and 
difficulty attended their converſation; and who ſeemed: 
ſo eager toxruſh into each other's arms, when ſa many 
bars lay in their way, now that with ſafety were 
at liberty to ſay or do whatever they pleaſed, ſhould. 
both remain far ſome time ſilent and motionleſs; inſo- 
much that a ſtranger of moderate ſagacity might have 
well concluded, they were mutually indifferent; but: 


ſo it was, however ſtrange it may ſeem; both ſat with | | | 


their eyes caſt downwards on the ground, and for 
ſome minutes continued in perfe& ſilence. 
Mr. Jones, during this interval, attempted once or 
twice to ſpeak, but was abſolutely incapable, mutter - 
ing only, or rather ſighing aut, ſome broken words; 
when Sophia at length, partly out of pity to him, and 
partly to turn the diſcourſe from the ſubject which ſhe 
Regs well enough be was endeavouring to open, 
Sure, Sir, you are the moſt fortunate man in the 
world in this diſcovery.— “ And can you. really, 
Madam, think me fo fortunate,” ſaid Jones, ſighing, 
* while I have incurred your diſpleaſure ? Nay, 
* dir,” ſays ſhe, as to that, you beſt knaw whether 
* Youhaye deſerved it. Indeed, W 
de 


| 
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he, © you yourſelf are as well appriſed of all my 
* demerits. Mrs. Miller has acquainted you with 
© the whole truth. O! my Sophia, am I never to 
hope for forgiveneſs?'”——I think, Mr. Jones,) 
+ faid ſhe, © I may almoſt depend on your own juſtice, 
© and leave it to yourſelf to paſs ſentence on your 
on conduct.“ Alas! Madam,“ anſwered he, 
© it is mercy, and not juſtice, which I implore at your 
© hands; Juſtice I know muſt condemn me, 
Vet not for the letter I ſent to lady Bellaſton. Of 
* that I moſt ſolemnly declare, you have had a true 
account.“ He then inſiſted much on the ſecurity 
given him by Nightingale, of a fair pretence of break. 
ing off, if, contrary to their expectations, her ladyſhip 
ſhould have accepted his offer ; but confeſſed, that he 
had been guilty of a great indiſcretion, to put ſuch a 
letter as that into her power, which,” ſaid he, I 
have dearly paid for, in the effect it has upon you,” 
I do not, I cannot,” ſaid ſhe, believe otherwiſe of 
© that letter than you would have me. My conduct, 
* I think, ſhows you clearly I do not believe there 
is much in that. And yet, Mr. Jones, have J not 
enough to reſent? After what paſſed at Uptor? ſo 
© ſoon to engage in a new amour with another wo- 
man, while I fancied, and you pretended, your 
© heart was bleeding for me Indeed you — 
© ated ſtrangely. Can I believe the paſſion you 
© have profeſſed to me to be fincere? Or, if I can 
_ © what * can I aſſure myſelf of with a m 
capable of ſo much inconſtancy ??—* O] my Sophia, 
cries he, do not doubt the fincerity of the pureſt 
* paſſion that ever inflamed a human breaſt. ink, 
* moſt adorable creature, of my unhappy ſituation, 
of my deſpair, —— Could I, my Sophia, have 
© flattered myſelf with the moſt diſtant hopes of 
* being ever permitted to throw myſelf at your feet, 
© in the manner I do now, it would not have been in 
the power of any other woman to have inſpired a 
© © thought which the ſevereſt chaſtity could have con- 
* demned. Inconſtancy to you! O Sophia! if you 
© can have goodneſs enough to pardon what is paſſed, 
do not let any cruel future apprehenſions ſhut your 
7 . : - mercy 


nd 
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« mercy againſt me. — No repentance was ever 
more ſincere. O] let it reconcile me to my heaven 
in this dear boſom,.*—* Sincere repentance, Mr, 
Jones, anſwered ſhe, © will obtain the pardon of a 
* {inner, but it is from one who is a perfect judge of 
that ſincerity. A human mind may be impoſed on; 
nor is there any infallible method to prevent it. You 
muſt expect, however, that if I can be prevailed on 
by your repentance to pardon you, I will at leaft 
« inſiſt on the ſtrongeſt proof of its ſincerity. 
Name any proof in my power, anſwered Jones 
eagerly. Time,“ replied ſhe ; * Time, alone Mr. 
6 2 can convince me that you are a true penitent, 
© and have reſolved to abandon theſe vicious courſes, 
* which I ſhould deteſt you for, if I imagined you 
© capable of perſevering in them. Do not imagine 
© it,” cries Jones, * On my knees I intreat, I implore 
© your confidence, a confidence which it ſhall be the 
* buſineſs of my life to deſerve. Let it then,“ ſaid 
ſhe, be the buſineſs of ſome part of your life to 
© ſhow me you deſerve it. Ithink I have been explicit 
enough in aſſuring you, that when I ſee you merit 
© my confidence, you will obtain it. After what is 
« paſſed, Sir, can you expect I ſhould take yan upon 
© your word ?? * 
He replied, © Don't believe me upon my word; I 
have a better ſecurity, a pledge for my conſtancy, 
* which it is impoſſible to ſee and todoubt,'—" What 
* is that ?? ſaid Sophia, a little ſurpriſed, © I will 
* ſhow you, my charming angel,” cried Jones, ſeizing 
her hand, and carrying her to the glaſs. * There, 
'© behold it there in that lovely figure, in that face, 
that ſhape, thoſe eyes, that mind which ſhines + 
through thoſe eyes: can the man who ſhall be in 
c poſſefion of theſe be inconſtant? Impoſſible ! my 
* Sophia : they would fix a Dorimant, a lord Ro- 
* © cheſter. You could not doubt it, if you could fee 
© yourſelf with any eyes but your own.* Sophia 
bluſhed, and half ſmiled ; but forcing again her brow 
into a frown, If I am to jadge,” ſaid ſhe, * of the 
future by the paſt, my image will no more remain 
in your heart when I am out of your fight, than it 


« will 
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will in this glaſs when Iam out of the room.. By 
© heaven, by all that is ſacred,” ſaid ſones, it never 
© was out of my heart, The delicacy of your ſex 
cannot conceive the groſſneſs of our's, nor how little 
one ſort of amour has to do with the heart. 
© will never marry a man, replied Sophia, very 
gravely, © who ſhall not learn reſinement enough to 
be as incapable as I am myſelf of making ſuch a 
diſtinction.— I will learn it,” ſaid Jones. I have 
© learntit already. The firſt moment of hope that 
* my Sophia might be my wife, taught it me at once; 
and all the reſt of her ſex from that moment be- 
came as little the objects of deſire to my ſenſe, as 
© of paſſion to my heart.'*—* Well,” ſaid Sophia, the 
proof of this muſt be from time. Your ſituation, 
© Mr. Jones, is now altered, and I aſſure you I have 
© great ſatisfaction in the alteration, You will now 
- © want no opportunity of being near me, and con- 
« vincing me that your mind is altered too. O 
© my angel, cries Jones, how ſhall I thank thy 
« — And are you ſo good to own, that you 
have a ſatisfaction in my proſperity. ?——Bclieve 
me, believe me, Madam, itis you alone have given 
* a reliſh; to that proſperity, fince Lowe to it the dear 
> 3 my Sophia, let it not be a diſtant one. 
Lill be all obedience to your commands. I 
„ will not dare to preſs any thing further than you 
permit me. Yet let me intreat you to appoint a 
* ſhort trial, O! tell me, when I may expect you 
s. will be convinced of what is moſt ſolemnly true.'— 
© When I have gone voluntarily thus far, Mr. Jones,“ 
ſaid ſhe, © I expect not to be preſſed, Nay, I will 
©. not,'—* O don't look unkindly thus, my Sophia,” 
eries he. I do not, I dare not preſs you.—-Y et per- 
mit meat leaſt once more to beg you would fix the 
period. O! conſider the impatience of love. 
« A twelvemonth, perhaps!” ſaid. ſhe, - O! my So- 
© phia,* cries he, you have named an eternity.'— 
Perhaps it may be ſomething ſooner,” ſays ſhe; 1 
© will not be teazed. If your paſſion for me be what 
* Lwauld. have it, I think you may now be eaſy.'— 
_ ® Eaſy, Sophia! call not ſuch exulting happineſs 
| as 
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© as mine by ſo, cold a name. 0! tranſport: 
thought! am I not aſſured that the. bleſſed day will 
come, when] ſhall call you mine; when fears ſhall 
© be no more; when I ſhall have that dear, that vaſt, 
© that exquilite, ecltatic delight of making my Sophia 
happy?“ Indeed, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, * that day ig 
© in your own power. ——* Q! my dear, my divine 
angel,“ —_ he, * theſe words have made me mad 
© with joy. But I muſt, I will thank thoſe dear 
lips which have ſo ſweetly pronounced my bliſs.” 
He then caught her in his arms, and kiſſed her with 
an ardour he had never ventured before. 
At this inſtant, Weſtern, who had ſtood ſome 
time liſtening, burſt into the room, and with his 
hunting voice and phraſe, cried out. To her boy, 
to her, go to her. That's it, little honeys, O 
* that's it, Well, what is it all over? Hath ſhe 
* appointed the day, boy? What ſhall it be to-mor- 
* row or next- day ? It ſhan't be put off a minute 
longer than next day, { am reſolved.*—* Let me 
* beſeech you, Sir,“ ſays Jones, don't let me be 
the occalion'—* Befeech mine . cries Weſs 
tera, *I thought thou had'ſt been a lad of higher 
+ mettle, than to give way to a parcel of maideniſt» 
tricks. I tell thee tis all flimflam. Zoodikers } 
* ſhe'd have the wedding to night with all her heart. 
* Would'ſt not Sophy? Come. confeſs, and. be an - 
* honeſt girl for once. What, art dumb? Why doſt 
not ſpeak ? Why ſhould I confeſs, Sir,” fays 
Sophia, * ſince it ſeems you are ſo well acquainted 
with my thoughts?“ —“ That's a good girl, cries 
be, and doſt conſent. then? —* No indeed, Sir,” ſays 
Sophia, I have given no ſuch conſent.— And 
* wunt nut ha un then to-morrow, nor next day?“ 
lays Weſtern, . Indeed, Sir, ſays ſhe, I have 
* noſuch.iatention.'—* But I cantell thee,” replied he, 
* why haſt nut; only becauſe. thou doſt love to be 
* diſobedient, and to plague and vex thy father.” 
© Pray, Sir,” ſaid Jones, interfering——* L tell thee 
„thou art a, puppy,” cries he. When I forbid 
2 her, then it was 40 nothing but ſighing and whin- 
ing, and languithing and writing; now L am 8 
, tace 
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thee, ſhe is againſt thee, All the ſpirit of tontrary, 
that's all. She is above being guided and governed 
by her father, that is the whole truth on't, It is 
only to diſoblige and contradia me.*—* What 
would my 'papa have me do?” cries Sophia, 
What would 1 ha the do?” ſays he, why gi un thy 
hand this moment.'——" Well, Sir,“ ſaid Sophia, 
I willobey you. — There is my hand, Mr. Jones.“ 
Well, and will you conſent to ha un to-morrow 
morning ?* ſays Weſtern, —* I will be obedient 
to you, Sir,“ cries ſhe, Why then to-morrow 
morning be the day,” cries he. — Why then to- 
morrow morning ſhall be the day, papa, fince you 
* will have it ſo,“ ſays Sophia. Jones then fell upon 
his knees, and kiſſed her hand in an agony of joy, 
while Weſtern began to caper and dance about he 
room, preſently crying out, —* Where the devil is All- 
* worthy ? He is without now, a talkiog with that 
dd lawyer Dowling, when he ſhould be minding 
other matters.” He * ſallied out in queſt of him, 
and very opportunely left the lovers to enjoy a 
few tender minutes alone. 
But he ſoon returned with Allworthy, ſaying, If 
« you won't believe, you may aſk her yourſelf, 
* Haſt not gin thy conſent, Sophy, to be married 
© to-morrow ?*— * Such are 2 Sir, 'cries 
Sophia, and I dare not be guilty of diſobedience.“ 
© I hope, Madam, cries Allworthy, my nephew 
* will merit ſo much goodneſs, and will be always 
' © as ſenſible as myſelf of the great honour you have 
done my family. An alliance with ſo charming 
* and ſoexcellent a young lady would indeed be an 
* honour to the greateſt in England. — Yes,” cries 
Weſtern, but if I had ſuffered her to ftand hill I 
© ſhall-I, dilly-dally, you might not have had that 
* honour yet a while; I was forced to uſe a little 
« fatherly authority to bring her to.“ I hope not, 
Sir,“ cries Allworthy. © I hope there is not the 
« leaſt conſtraint.— Why, there, cries Weſtern, 
« you may bid her unſay all again, if you will. Do'ſt 
«© repent heartily of thy promiſe, do'ſt not Sophy ? 
Indeed, papa, cries ſhe, I do not repent, nor do 
44S þ I believe 
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I believe I ever ſhall, of any promiſe in favour of 
Mr. Jones.“ —* Then, nephew,“ cries Allworthy, 
« ] felicitate you moſt heartily; for I think you are 
« the happieſt of men. And, Madam, you will give 
* me leave to congratulate you on this joyful occa- 


« fion; indeed, I am convinced you have beſtowed 


« yourſelf on one who will be ſenſible of your great 
merit, and who will at leaſt uſe his beſt endeavours 
to deſerve it. His beſt endeavours?” cries Weſtern, 
that he will, I warrant un, ——Harkee, Allworthy, 
I'll bet thee five pound to a crown we have a boy to- 
morrow nine months; but prithee tell me what wut 
© ha! Wut ha Burgundy, Champaigne, or What? 
for pleaſe Jupiter, we'll make a night on't.— In- 
« deed, Sir, ſaid Allworthy, you muſt excuſe me; 
both my nephew and I were engaged, before I ſuſ- 
« pected this near approach of his happineſs. 
a Ragered „ quoth the 'ſquire, never tell me.—I 
* won't part with thee to- night upon any occaſion. 
Shalt ſup here pleaſe the lord Harry.“ You muſt 
* pardon me, my dear neighbour,” anſwered Allwor- 
thy; © I have given a ſolemn promiſe, and that you 
* know I never break.'——* Why, prithee, who art 
* engaged to!“ cries the *(quire. —Allworthy then 
informed him, as likewiſe of the company. 
* Odzookers!* anſwered the ſquire, I will go with 
| * thee, and ſo ſhall Sophy; for I won't part with thee 
* to-night; and it would be barbarous to part Tom 
and the girl.“ This offer was preſently embraced 
by Allworthy ; and Sophia conſented, having firſt ob- 
tained a private promiſe from her father, that he would 
not mention a ſyllable concerning her marriage, 


CHAP. The laß. 
In which the hiſtory is concluded. 


OUNG Nightingale had been that afternoon, 

by appointment to wait on his father, who 
received him much more kindly than he expected. 
There likewiſe he met his uncle, who was returned 
to town in queſt of bis new married daughter, "4 


— 
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_ This p—__ was the luekiĩeſt incident which could 
have happened to the young gentleman ; for theſe 
brothers lived in a conftant ſtate of contention about 
the government of their children, both heartily de- 
ſpiſing the method which each other took. Each 
of them, therefore, now endeavoured as much as he 
could to palliate the offence which his own child had 
committed, and to vate the match of the 
other. This defire of triumphing over his brother, 
added to the many ts which Allworthy had 
uſed, ſo ſtrongly operated on the old gentleman, that 
he met his fon with a ſmiling countenance, and actual. 
Iy agreed to Top with him that evening at Mrs, 
Miller's. | 
- As for the other, who really loved his daughter 
with the moſt immoderate affection, there was little 
difficulty in inclining him to a reconciliation. Hg 
was no ſooner informed by his nephew, where his 
daughter and her huſband were, than he declared he 
would mftantly go to her. And when he arrived 
there, he ſcarce ſuffered her to fall upon her knees, 
before he took her up, and embraced her with a ten- 
derneſs which affected all who ſaw him; and in leſs 
than a quarter of an hour was as well reconciled to 
both her and her huſband, as if he had himſelf joined 
their hands, 5 
In this ſituation were affairs when Mr. Allworth 
and his company arrived to complete the happineſs 
ef Mrs. Miller, who no ſooner ſaw Sophia, than ſhe 
gueſſed every thing that had happened; and ſo great 
was her friendſhip to Jones, that it added not a few 
tranſports to thoſe ſhe felt on the happineſs of her 
own daughter. | 
There have not, I believe, been many inſtances of 
a number of poople met together, where every one 
was ſo perfectly happy, as in this company, Amongſt 
whom the father of young Nightingale enjoyed the 


leaſt perfect content; for notwithſtanding his affec- 
tion for his ſon; notwithſtanding the authority and 
the arguments of Allworthy, together with the other 
motive mentioned before, he could not ſo entirely be 


ſatisſed with his ſon's choice; and perhaps the pre- 
"0 | ſence 
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ſence of Sophia herſelf tended a little to aggravate 
and heighten his concern, as a thoughtnow and then 
ſuggeſted itſelf, that his ſon might have had that lady, 
or ſome ſuch other, Not that any of the charms 
which adorned either the perſon or mind of Sophia 
created the uneaſineſs: it was the contents of her 
father's coffers which ſet his heart a longing. Theſe 
were the charms which he could not bear to think his 
fon had ſacrificed to the daughter of Mrs. Miller. 
The brides were both very pretty women; but fo 
totally were they eclipſed by the beauty of Sophia, 
that had they not been two of the beſt tempered 
irls in the world, it would have'rafrſed fome envy 
in their breaſts; for neither of their hufbands could 
long keep his eyes from Sophia, who fat at the table 
like a queen receiving homage, or rather like a ſupe- 
rior being receiving adoration from all around her. 
But ĩt was an adoration which they gave, not which ſhe 
exacted; for ſhe was as much diftinguiſhed by her mo- 
deſty and aFability, as by all her other perfections. 
The evening was ſpent in much true mirth. All 
were happy, but thoſe the moſt, who had been moſt 
unhappy before. Their former ſufferings and fears 
ve ſuch a reliſh to their felicity, as even love and 
— in their fulleſt low could not have given with - 
out the ad vantage of ſuch a compariſon. Yet as 
joy, eſpecially after à ſudden change and revolution 
of circumſtances, 15 apt to be ſilent, and dwells rather 
in the heart than on the tongue, Jones and Sophia ap- 
— the leaſt merry of the whole company. Which 
eſtern obſerved with great impatience, n cryin 
out to them, Why do'ſt not talk, boy! Why do? 
look ſo grave! Haſt loſt thy tongue, girl? Drink an- 
* dtherglaſs of wine, tha't drink another glaſs.” And 
the more to enliven her, he would ſometimes fing a 
merry ſong, which bore ſome relation to matrimony, 
and the loſs of a maidenhead. Nay, he would have 
proceeded ſo far on that topic as to have driven her out 
of the room, if Mr. Allworthy had not checked him 
ſometimes by looks, and once or twice by a Fie! Mr. 
Weſtern, He began, indeed, onee to debate the mat- 
er, and affert his right to talk to his own daughter as 


_ he 
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he thought fit; but, as nobody ſeconded him, he wa; 
ſoon reduced to order. | 

Notwithſtandiog this little reſtraint he was ſo pleaſed 
with the chearfulneſs and good humour of the compa. 
ny, that he inſiſted on their meeting the next day at 
his lodgings. They all did fo; and the lovely Sophia, 
who was now in private become a bride too, officiated 
as the miſtreſs of the ceremonies, or, in the polite 
phraſe, did the honours of the table. She had that 
morning given her hand to Jones, in the chapel at 
Dottors-Commons, where Mr. Allworthy, Mr. Wef. 
tern, and,Mrs. Miller were the only perſons preſent, 

- Sophia had earneſtly deſired her father that no others 
of the company, who were that day to dine with him, 
ſhould be acquainted with her marriage. The ſame 
ſecreſy was enjoined to Mrs. Miller, and Jones under. 
took for Allworthy. This ſomewhat reconciled the 
delicacy of Sophia to the public entertainment, which, 
in compliance with her father's will, ſhe was obliged 
to go to, greatly againſt her own inclinations. In 
confidence of this ſecreſy, ſhe went through the day 

retty well, till the *ſquire, who was now advanced 
into the ſecond bottle, could contain his joy no longer, 
but, filling out a bumper, drank a health to the bride, 
The health was immediately pledged by all preſent, 
to the great confuſion of our poor bluſhing Sophia, 
and the great concern of Jones upon her account, To 
ſay Ku: 4 there was not a perſon EF made wiſer 
by this diſcovery; for Mrs. Miller had whiſpered it to 
her daughter, her daughter to her huſband, her huſ- 
band to his ſiſter, and ſhe to all the reſt, 

Sophia now took the ſirſt opportunity of withdrawing 
with the ladies, and the *ſquire ſat in to his cups, in 
which he was by degrees deſerted by all the company, 
except the uncle of young Nightingale, who loved his 
bottle as well as Weſtern himſelf. Theſe two therefore 
ſat ſtoutly to it, during the whole evening, and long 
after that happy hour which had ſurrendered the charm- 
ing Sophia to the eager arms of her enraptured Jones. 

hus, reader, we have at length brought our hiſ- 
tory to a concluſion, in which, to our great pleaſure, 
though contrary perhaps to thy expectation, Mr. Jones 
| appear 
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appears to be the happieſt of all human kind: for 
what happineſs this wor ld affords equal to the poſſe ſſion 
of ſuch a woman as Sophia, I ſincerely own I have 
never yet diſcovered. ork; TO 
As to the other perſons who have made any con- 
fiderable figure in this hiſtory, as ſome may delire to 
know a little more concerning them, we will proceed, 
in as few words as poſſible, to ſatisfy their curiofity. 
Allworthy hath never yet been prevailed upon-to 
ſee Blifil, but he hath. yielded to the importunity of 
E backed by Sophia, to ſettle zool. a year upon 
im; to which Jones hath privately added a third. 
Upon this income he lives in one of the northern 
counties, about 200 miles diſtant from London, and 
lays up 200. a year out of it, in order to purchaſe 2 
ſeat in the next parliament, from a neighbouring bo- 
rough, which he has bargained for with an attorney 
there. He is alſo lately turned methodiſt, in hopes of 
marrying a very rich widow of that ſect, whoſe eſtate 
lies in that part of the kingdom. | end den 
Square died ſoon after he writ the before-mentioned 
letter; and as to Thwackum, he continues at his vi- 
carage. He hath made many fruitleſs attemps to te- 
gain the confidence of Allworthy, or to ingratiate 
himſelf with Jones, both of whom he flatters to their 
faces, and abuſes behind their, backs. But in his 
ſtead, Mr. Allworthy hath lately taken Mr. Abrabam 
Adams into his houſe, of whom Sophia is grown im- 
moderately fond, and declares he ſhall have the tuition 
of her children; + i ien Hare 
Mrs, Fitzpatrick is ſeparated from her huſband, 
and retains the little remains of her fortune She lives 
in reputation at the polite end of the town, and is ſo 
good an ceconomilt, that ſhe ſpends three times the in- 
come of her fortune, without running in debt. She 
maintains a perfect intimacy with the lady of the liſh 
peer; and in acts of friendſhip to her repays al — 
obligations ſhe owes to her huſbanßcg. 


rs. Weſtern was ſoon. reconciled to her niece 
Sophia, and hath ſpent two months together with her 
in the country. Lady Bellaſton made the latter a for- 
mal viſit at her return 0 ene where the ROE, 
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Jones as to a perfect ſtranger, and with great civility 
. wiſhed him joy on his marriage. 

Mr. Nightingale hath» purchaſed an eſtate for his 
ſon in the neighbourhood of Jones, where the young 
. gentleman, his lady, Mrs. Miller, and her little 
daughter reſide, and ihe moſt agreeable intercourſe 
ſubſiſts between the two families. 

As to thoſe of lower account, Mrs. Waters returned 

into the country, had a penſion of 60/. a year ſettled 
apon her by Mr. Allworchy, and is married to parſon 
Supple, on whom, at the inſtance of Sophia, Weſtern 
hath beſtowed a conſiderable living. 
Black George hearing the diſcovery that had been 
made, run away, and was never fince heard of; and 
Jones beſtowed the money on his family, but not in 
2 proportions, for Molly had much the greateſt 
Hare. 

As for Partridge, Jones hath ſettled 500. a year on 
bim; and he hath again fer ap a ſchool, in which he 
meets with much better encouragement than formerly; 
and there is now a treaty of wr on foot between 
him and Miſs Molly Seagrim, which, through the me- 
diation of Sophia, is likely to take effect. 
We now return to take leave of Mr. Jones and 
Sophia, who, within two days after their marriage, 
attended Mr. Weſtern and Mr. Allworthy into the 
country. Weſtern hath reſigned his family ſeat, and the 
CR part of his eſtate to his ſon- in- law, and hath 

ireck to a leſſer houſe of his, in another part of the 
country, which is better for hunting. Indeed he is 
often as a viſitant with Mr. Jones, Who as well as his 
daughter, hath an infinite delight in doing every thing 
in their power to pleaſe him. And tbis deſire of theirs is 
attended with ſach ſucceſs, that the old gentleman de- 
clares he was never bappy+n-his life till now. He hath 
here a parlour and anti-chamber to himſelf, where he 

ets drunk with whom be pleaſes; and his daughter 

18 ſtill as ready as formerly to play to him whenever he 
defires it; Jones hath aſſured her that as next to pleaſ- 
ing her, one of his higheſt ſatisfactions is to contribute 
to the happineſs of the old man; ſo the great duty 


which ſlie exprefles and performs to her father 9 
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her almoſt equally dear to him, with the love which 
ſhe beſtows on himſelf. 

Sophia hath already produced him two finechildren, , 
a boy and a girl, of whom the old gentleman is ſo 
fond, that he ſpends much of his time in the nurſery, 
where he declares the tattling of his little grand-daugh- 
ter, who is above a year and a half old, is ſweeter 
muſic than the fineſt cry of dogs in England. 

Allworthy was likewiſe greatly liberal to Jones on 
the marriage, and hath omitted no inſtance of ſhewing 
his affect ion to him and his lady, who love him as a 
father. Whatever ia the nature of Jones had a tendency 
to vice, has been correfed by continual converſation 
with this good man, and by his union with the lovely 
and virtaous Sophia. He hath alſo, by reflection on 
his paſt follies, acquired a diſcretion and prudence 
very uncommon in one of his lively parts. | 

To conclude, as there are not to be found a wor- 
thier man and woman, than this fond couple, ſo nei- 
ther can any be imagined more happy. They preſerve 
the pureſt, and tendereſt affection for each other, an 
affection daily encreaſed and confirmed by mutual 
endearments, and mutual eſteem. Nor is their con- 
duct towards their relations and friends leſs amiable, 
than towards one another. And ſuch is their conde- 
ſcenſion, their indulgence, and their beneficence to 
thoſe below them, that there is not a neighbour, a 
tenant, or a ſervant, who doth not moſt gratefully 
bleſs the day when Mr. Jones was married to his 
Sophia, 
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The CONTENTS. 
Several Papers relating to theTerreſtrial Ch xv 


$1puUs, Golo EN-Foor, or GUINEA, an In- 
ſect, or Vegetable, which has this ſurpriſing 
Property, tha? being cut into ſeveral pieces, 
each piece lives, and in a ſhort time becomes 
as perfeft an Inſet, or Vegetable, as that of 
which it was originally only a Part, 
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Abſtract of Part of a Letter from the 
Heer Rottenſcrach in Germany, commu- 
nicating Obſervations on the CRRY·- 
SIPUS, 


SIR, 


OME time fince died here of old age, one Petrus 
Gualterus, a man well known in the learned world, 
and famous for wothing /o much as for an extraordinary 
collection which he had made of the Chryſipi, an animal or 
vegetable; of which 1 doubt not but there are ſtill ſome 
to be found in England: however, if that ſbauld be diffi 
cult, it may be eaſy to ſend ſome over to you ; as they are 
at preſent very plentiful in theſe parts. I can anſwer 
for the truth of the fas contained in the paper 1 ſend 
you, as there is not one of them but what I have ſeen 
repeated above twenty times; and I wiſh others may be 
encouraged to try the experiments over again, and tig 
themſehves of the truth with their own eyes. The accounts 
of the Chryfipi, as well as the collection itſelf, were 
found in the cabinet of the abowe-mentioned Petrus, after 
his death: for he could never be prevailed on to communi- 


cate a fight of either «while alive. I an, 
STR, &c. 
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The figure of the TexRESTRIAL CuRYsSIeus 
ſticting to a finger. 
193IS8T | | | 


e | | 2 8 ug y d . | 
' Obſervations and Experiments upon the TER- 
RESTRIAL CnRysIPUs, or GUINEA, Sy 
Mynheer Petrus Gualterus. 


Tranſlated from the Fazxon. « p. H. I. Z. 
C. G. 8. ” 


HE animal in queſtion is a terreſtrial vegetable 

or inſect, of which mention is made in the 
Philsſophical Tran/afions for ſeveral years, as may be 
feen in Ne ooo. Art. ocoo. and Ne oo Art. 002. 
and N?—— Art. 18. 

This animal or vegetable is of of a rotund, orbicu- 
lar, or round form, as repreſented in the figure an - 
nexed. In which A. denotes the ruffle. B. the hand. 
G. the thumb of that hand. D. the finger. E. the 
part of that finger to which the Cur rsievs ſticks, 
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F. F. f. f. four tubes, repreſenting the Nio,“, or man = 
faaff, mentioned by Galen in his Treatiſe 4 U/u 
Partium; and by Ariſtotle, in that little book called 
his Ap cc, or Maſter-piece, The ve baxuxoy, 
or woman's pipe, an oblong perforated ſubſtance, to 
which the ſaid nag directly tend, is repreſented by 
the letter C. The mouth of the Chryſipus is in this 
anterior middle, it opens into the lomach, which takes up 
the whole length of the body. The whole body forms 
but one pipe, a ſort of gut which can be opened but 
at one end, 7. e. at letter C. | 

The ſize of the body of a Chryſi pus varies according 
to its different ſpecies. 

I know two ſpecies only, differing in extent almoſt 
one half; which, for diſtinction ſake, I call the whole 
Chry/ipus, and the Semi-Chry/pus. The latter of theſe 
is by no means ſo valuable as the former, The length 
of the ne differ likewiſe in proportiongto the different 
ſize or extenſion of theſe two. | 

The Heg of thoſe of a modern growth are ſo im- 

rfect and inviſible to the naked eye, that it is 
much to be feared the ſpecies will foon be entirely 


- loſt among us: and, indeed, in England they are ob- 


ſerved of late to be much rarer than formerly, eſpe- 
cially in the country, where at preſent there are very 
few of them to be found: but at the ſame time it is 
remarked that in ſome places of the continent, particu- 
larly in a certain part of Germany, they are much 
plentier; being to — found in great numbers, where 
formerly there were ſcarce any to be met with. _ 
I have not, after the minuteſt obſervation, been 
able to ſettle, with any degree of certainty, whether 
this be really an animal or vegetable, or whether it 
be not ſtrictly neither, or rather both. For as I have 
by the help of my microſcope diſcovered ſome of its 
parts to reſemble thoſe of a lion; I have at other 
times taken notice of ſomething not unlike the 
Floævuer de luce. Not to repeat tnoſe parts above- men- 
tioned, which bear great analogy to the A. B of 
the human body. On their extremities (if they are 


* See Philoſ. Tranſacꝭ. r the arbor vitæ, anne mw. 
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not very old) may be ſeen certain letters forming the 
names of ſeveral of our kings; whence I have been 
almoſt inclined to conclude, that theſe are the flowers 
mentioned by Virgil, and which appear to have been 
ſo extremely ſcarce in his time. a 


Dic quibus in terris inſcripii nomina Regum 
Naſcunt ur flores. | 


Particularly as he adds, 
— Et Phyllida :folus habeto. 


Of which we ſhall take notice hereafter, when we 
come to ſpeak of its properties. What hath princi- 
pally diſſuaded me from an opinion of its being an 
animal, is, that I could never obſerve any ſymptoms 
of veluntary motion: but indeed the ſame may be 
ſaid of an oyſter, which I think is not yet ſettled by 
the learned to be ab/olutely a vegetable. 

But though it hath not, or ſeems not to have any 
progreſſive motion of its own, yet it is very eaſy to 
communicate a motion to it. Indeed ſome perſons have 
made them fly all over the town with great velocity. 
What is ſaid of the Polypus, in a late excellent pa- 
per communicated to the Royal Society, is likewiſe 
applicable to the Chry/pus. 

« They make uſe of their progreſſive motion, 
« when communicated to them, to place themſelves 
% conveniently, ſo as to catch their prey. They 
% are voracious animals; their nt: are ſo many 

% ſnares which they ſet for numbers of ſmall in/ea:. 
% As ſoon as any of them touches one of the 15, 
« it is caught.” 

But then it differs from the Polypus in the conſe- 
quence; for inſtead of making the igſed its prey, it 
becomes itſelf a prey to it; and inftead of convey- 

| Ing an in/e# twice as large as its own mouth into it, 
in imitation of the Polypus, the poor Chryfpms is 
itſelf conveyed into the Loculus or pouch af an in/ed? 
a thouſand times as large as itſelf. Notwithſtanding 
which, this wretched animal (for fo I think we 1: +4 


* 
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be allowed to call it) is ſo eager after its prey, that 
if the ind (which ſeldom happens) makes any 
reſiſtance, it ſummons other Chry/pt to its aid, which 
in the end hardly ever fail of ſubduing it, and get- 
ting into its pouch, 
The learned Gualterus goes on in theſe words: A 
« Chry/ipus, by the ſimple contact of my own finger, 
„ has ſo cloſely attached itſelf to my hand, that by 
{© the joint and indefatigable labour of ſeveral of my 
« friends, it could by no means be ſevered, or made 
«© to quit its hold.“ | | 
As the generation of the Crus, it differs 
from all other animals or vegetables whatever: for 
though it ſeems the beſt ſupplied. for this natural 
function, nature having provided each female part 
with four male ones, which one would think ſuffi - 
cient; yet it may be ſaid, as of the Polypur, they 
have no diſtinguiſhed place by which they bring 
forth their young. Fly; os: Y 
Gualteras jadiciouſly remarks * : I have (ſays he) 
«« ſome of. them, that have greatly multiplied under 
« my eyes, and of which I might almoſt ſay, that 
„ they have produced young ones from all the ex- 
<4 terior parts of their body.” | | : 
I have learned, by a continual attention to the 
© two | pit of them, that all the individuals of 
*< theſe ſpecies produce young ones.“ . 
/ < I have for ſixty years had under my eye thou- 
fands of them; and though I have ogsERVED 
©« THEM CONSTANTLY, and with ATTENTION, ſo 


« as to watch them night and day, I never obſerved . 


any thing like the common animal copulation.” 

I trieck at firlt two of them; but theſe I fonnd 
„% would not produce a compleat Chry/ipus; at leaſt 
„Thad reaſon to think the operation would be fo 
« flow, that I muſt have waited ſome years for its 
« completion. Upon this, I tried a hundred-of 
« them together; by whoſe marvellous union (whe- 
« ther it be, that they m:x total, like thoſe hea» 
** venly ſpirits mentioned by Milton, or by any 


Vid. Remarks on the Po/ypus, pag. 6. | 
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other proceſs not yet revealed to human wit) they 
«© were found in the year's end to produce three, 
«< four, and ſometimes five complete Chry/p;. [ 
have indeed often made them in that ſpace produce 
«© ten or twenty; but this hath been by ſome held a 
% dangerous experiment, not only to the parent 
« Chry/ppi themſelves, which have by thefe means been 
«* utterly Toſt and deſtroyed, but even to the phi. 
% lofopher who hath attempted it: for as ſome cu. 
% rious perſons have, by hermetic experiments, en- 
% dangered the loſs of their teeth, ſo we, by a too 
« intenſe application to this * ee philoſophy, 
have been ſometimes found to endanger our ears.“ 
He then proceeds thus: 

* * Another fat, which I have obſerved, has 
proved to me, that they have the faculty of mul- 
„ tiplying, before they are fevered from their parent. 
I have ſeen a Chry/pas, ſtill adbering, bring forth 
«« young ones: and thoſe young ones themfelves 
«© have alſo brought forth others. Upon ſuppoſition, 
*« that perhaps there was ſome copulation belæuten 
'*© the parent and young ones, whilſt they were yet 
united; or between the young ones coming from 
* the body of the ſame parent; I made divers expe- 
% riments to be ſure of the fat; but not one of 
* thoſe experiments ever led me to any thing that 
„could give the idea of a copulation.” 

T now proceed to the ſingularities refuhing from 
the operation T have tried upon them. , 

A Chry/ipus of the larger kind may be divided 
into one- and-twenty ſubſtances (whether animal or 
vegetable we determme not) every ſubſtance being at 
Teaſt as large as the original Chry/pus. - Theſe may 
again be fubdivided, each of them into twenty-four; 
and what is pe remarkable, every one of theſe parts 
Is heavier, and rather larger than the firſt Chry/pus. 
The only difference in this change is that of the 
colour; for the firſt ſort are yellow, the ſecond 
white, and the third reſemble the complexion and 
ſubſtance of many human faces. | | 


V Remarks, pag. 7. 
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Theſe ſubdivided parts are by ſome obſerved to 
loſe in a great degree their adhereſcent quality: not- 
withſtanding which, Gualterus writes, that, from the 
minuteſt obſervations upon his own experience, they 

all adhered with equal tenacity to his own fingers. 
The manner of dividing a Chry/prs differs, however, 
greatly from that of the Polypus; for whereas we are 
taught in that excellent treatiſe above-mentioned, 
that | ' ; 

If the body of a Polypus is cut into two parts 
„ tranſverſely, each of thoſe parts becomes a com- 
« plete Polypus: on the very day of the operation, 
«« the firſt part, or anterior end of the Polypus, that 
« js, the head, the month, and the arms: this 
I ſay, lengthens itſelf, it creeps, and eats.” 

« The ſecond part, which has no head, gets one; a 
* mouth forms itſelf at the anterior end; and ſhoots 
« forth arms. This re- production comes about more 
« or leſs quickly, according as the weather is more 
or leſs warm. In Summer, I have ſeen arms begin 
«« to ſprout out 24 hours after the operation, and ze 
«« nexv head per fected in every reſpect in a few days.” * 

Each of thoſe parts thus become a perfect Poly. 
«« pus, performs abſolutely all its functions. It creeps, 
„it eats, it grows, and it multiplies; and all that, 
© as much as a Polypus which never had been cut.“ 

In whatever place the body of a Polypus is cut, 
« whether in the middle, or more or leſs near the 
% head, or the poſterior part, the experiment has 
« always the ſame ſucceſs.” 

« If a Polypms is cut tranſverſely at the ſame mo- 
„ ment, into three or four parts, they all equally 
„% become ſo many complete ones.“ | 

„% The animal is too ſmall to be cut at the ſame 
time into a great number of parts; 7 therefore did 
*« it ſucceſſively. I firſt cut a Polypus into four parts, 
and let them grow; next, I cut thoſe quarters 
* again; and at this rate I proceeded, u ha 
« made 50 out of one /ingle one and here I ſtopped, for 
« there would have been no end of the experiment.” 


See Polypus, pag. 8, 97 10. 
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I have now actually by me ſevera! parts of the 
% ſame. Polpar cut into pie ces above a year ago; 
.* fince which time they have produced a great 
„% number of young-anes.” 
% Aae, may alſo be cut in two lengthways, Begin. 
% nig by the head, ont firft ſplits the ſaid head, and af. 
% terwwards the flamach e the Polypus being in the form 
.* of a pipe, each half of what is thus cut lengthways 
4 forms a half pipe, the anterior extremity of which 
45 4s termanated by the half of the head, the half of 
% the mouth and part of the arms. It is not long be- 
« fore the two edges of thoſe half- pipes cloſe after the 
% operation: they generally begin at the poſterior part, 
.** and cloſe up by degrees to the anterior part. Then 
% each half-pipe becomes a whole one complete : a ſtomach 
„is formed in which nothing is wanting; and our of 
4% each balf-mouth a whole-one is formed alſo.” 
have ſeen all this done in leſs than an hour; 
% and that the Po/ypus produced from each of thoſe 
«« halves, at the end of that time did not differ from 
«© the whole ones, except that it had fewer arms; 
4 hut in a few days more grew out.“ | 
I have cut a Polypus lengthways, between ſeven 
4% and eight in the morning; and between two and 
% three 1a the afternoon, each of the parts has been 
% able to cat a worm as long as itſelf,” | 
Af a Peypur is cut lengthways beginning at the 
« head, and the ſection is not carried quite through; 
the reſult is, a Polypus with two bodies, two heads, 
« and one tail. Some of thoſe bodies and heads may 
% again be cut lengthways ſoon after. In this manner 
1% I have produced a Polypus that had ſeveral bodies, as 
«© many beads, and one tail. I afterwards at once cut off 
«44 the feven heads of this new Hydra: ſeven others 
„ grew again; ard the heads that were cut off, became 
« each a complete Polypus.“ 
1 cut a Polypus, tranſverſely into two parts: 
J put theſe two parts cloſe to each other again, 
% and they re-united where they had been cut. The 
% Polypys, thus re- united, eat the day after it had 
« undergone this operation: it is ſince grown, and 


« has multiphed.” 
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1% tool the pofteriar part of one Polypus, and the an- 
«@ terior of another, and have brought them ta re- ue 
« in the ſame manner as the foregoing, Next day, the 
« Polypus that re/ulted, eat: it has continued well theſe 
« two months fince the operation: it is grown, and 
«« has put forth young ones, from each af the parts of 
« which it was formed. The two ing experi- 
« ments do not always ſucceed; it often happens, 
that the two parts will not join again.“ 

« Jn order to comprehend. the experiment 


t I am 
„% now going to ſpeak of, one ſhould recollect, that 
« the whole body of a Polypus forms only one pipe, 
« a ſort of gut, or pouch.” | 

« ] have been able to turn that pouch, that boay'ef 
« the Polypus, INSIDE-OUTWARDS; AS ONE MAY 
«© TURN A STOCKING.” | 

% have ſeveral by me, that have remained turned 
© in this manner; THEIR INSIDE Is BECOME THETR 
« OuT$s1DE, AND THEIR QUTSIDE THEIR INSIDE: 
« they eat, they grow, and they multiply, as if they 
66 h never been turned.“ je! ; 

Now in the divifion and ſubdiviſion of our Chryfpur, 
we are forced to proceed in quite a different manner; 
namely, by the metabolic or mutative, not by the 
ſehyſtic or diviſive, Some have indeed attempted this 
latter method ; but, hke that great philoſopher the 
elder Pliny, they have periſhed in their diſquiſitions, 
as he did, by ſuffocation. Indeed there is a method 
called the Kleptiftic, which bath been preferred to the 
metabolic: but this is too dangerous; the ingenious 
Gualterus never carried it farther than the metabolic, 
contenting himſelf ſometimes to divide the original 
be into twenty-two parts, and again to ſubdivide 
theſe into twenty-five ; but this requires great art. 

It cannot be doubted but that Mr. Trembley will, 
in the work he is pleaſed to promiſe us, give ſome 
account of the longevity of the Pelypus, As to the 
age of the Chryſipus, it differs extremely; ſome being 
of equal duration with the life of man, and ſome of 
ſcarce a moment's exiſtence. The beſt method of pre- 
ſerving them is, I believe, in bags, or cheſts, in 
numbers; for they ſeldom live long when they are _ 

e 


— 
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The great Gualterus ſays, he thought he could never 
put — of them together, If you carry them in your 
pockets fingly, or in pairs, as ſome do, they will laſt 
a very little while, and in ſome pockets not a day, 
We are told of the Polypus, That they are to 
4% be looked for in ſuch ditches whoſe water is ſtocked 
« with ſmall inſets. Pieces of wood, leaves, aquatic 
« plants, in ſhort, every thing is to be taken out of 
«© the water, that is met with at the bottom, or on the 
« ſurface of the water, on the edges, and in the mid- 
«© dle of the ditches. What is thus taken out, muſt be 
«« put into a glaſs of clear water, and theſe inſects, if 
there are any, will ſoon diſcover themſelves; eſpe. 
4 ciallyif the glaſs is let ſtand a little, without movin 
£6 it: for thus the inſets, which contract themſelves 
% when they are firſt taken out, will again extend 
« themſelves when they are at reſt, and become there- 
% by ſo much the more remarkable.“ | 

"The Chry/ipus is to be looked for in ſcrutores, and 
behind wainſcots in old houſes. In ſearching for them, 

articular regard is to be had to the perſons who inha- 
bit, or have inhabited in the ſame houſes, by obſerving 
which rule, you may often prevent throwing away your 
labour. They love to be rather with old than young 
perſons, and deteſt finery ſo much, that they are ſel- 
dom to be found in the pockets of laced Qlothes, and 
hardly ever in gilded palaces. They are ſometimes very 
difficult to be met with, even though you know where 
they are, by reafon of pieces of wood, iron, &c. which 
muſt be removed away before you can come at them. 
There are, however, ſeveral ſure methods of procu- 
ring them, which are all aſcertained in a treatiſe on that 
ſubje&, compoſed by Petrus Gualterus, which, now 
he is dead, will ſhortly ſee the light. 
I come now, in the laſt place, to ſpeak of the virtues 

of the Chryſpus in theſe it exceeds not only the Poly- 
pus, of which not one ſingle virtue is recorded, but all 
other animals and vegetables whatever. Indeed intend 
here only to ſet down ſome of its chief qualities; for 
to enumerate all would require a large volume. 


* P olypus, pag. 1, * 
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Firſt, then, A ſingle C «s ſtack on to the finger 
will — a man talk 1 <7 hour, nay will —— 
him ſay whatever the perſon who ſticks it on deſires; 
and again, if you deſire ſilence, it will as effectually 
flop the moſt loquacious tongue. Sometimes, indeed, 
one or two, or even twenty, are not ſufficient ; but if 
you apply the _— number, they ſeldom or never 
fail of ſucceſs. It will likewiſe make men blind or 
deaf, as you think proper; and all this without doing 
the leaſt injury to the ſeveral organs. 

Secondly, It hath a moſt miraculous quality of turn- 
ing black into white, or white into black. Indeed it 
hath the 1 of the priſmatic glaſs, and can from 
any object reflect what colour it pleaſes. 

Thirdly, Itis the ſtrongeſt love powder in the world, 
and hath ſuch an efficacy on the female ſex, thatit hath 
often produced love in the fineſt women to the moſt 
worthleſs and ugly, old and decrepit of our. ſex. 
To give the ſtrongeſt idea in one inſtance of the 
ſalubrious quality of the Chry/fpus: it is a medicine 
which the phyſicians are ſo fond of taking them- 
ſelves, that few of them care to viſit a patient with- 
out ſwallowing a doſe of it, 

To conclude, fac like the/e I have related, to be ad- 
mitted, require the moſt convincing proofs. I venture 
to Jay I am able to produce ſuch proofs. In the mean 
time, I refer my curious reader to the treatiſe I have 
above-mentioned, which is not yet publiſhed, and 
perhaps never may. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since I compoſed the above treatiſe, I have been 
informed, that theſe animals ſwarm in England all 
over the country, like the locuſts, once in szven 
years ; and, like them too, they generally cauſe much 
miſchief, and greatly ruin the country in which they 
have ſwarmed. 
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The ARGUMENT, 


Olynthus'was a powerful free city of Thrace, on the 
confines of Macedonia. By certain alluring offers, 
Philip had tempted them into an alliance with him, 
the terms of which were a joint war againſt the 
Athenians, and if a peace, a joint peace. The 
Olynthians, ſome time after, becoming jealous of his 
growing power, detach themſelves from his alliance, and 
make a ſeparate peace with the Athenians. Philip, 
exclaiming againſt this, as a breach of their former 
trealy, and glad of an opportunity, which be had 
long been ſeeking, immediately declares war againſt 
them, and befieges their city. Upon this, they diſpatch 
an Embaſſy to Athens for ſuccuur. The ſubjet? of this 
embaſſy coming to be debated among the Athenians, 
Demoſthenes gives bis ſentiments in the following 
oration. | | 


— 
O treaſures, O Athenians, can, I am con- 


fident, be ſo deſirable in your eyes, as to 


diſcover what is moſt advantageous to be done 
for this city, in the affair now before you. And 
knce it is of ſo important a nature, the ſtricteſt at- 

| tention 
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tention ſhould be given to all thoſe who are willin 
to deliver their opinions: for not only the ſalutary 
, winch any one may have premeditated, are 
to be heard and received; bat 1 conſider it as pe- 
culiar to your fortune and good genius, that many 
— highly expedient, may ſuggeſt themſelves to 
the ſpeakers, even extemporarily, and without pre. 
medicatien; and then you may eakly, from the 
whole, collect the moſt uſeful reſolutions. The 
preſent occaſion wants only a tongue to declare, that 
the poſture of theſe affairs requires your immediate 
application, if you have any regard for your prefer. 
vation. I know not what diſpoſition we all enter. 
tain z but:my-own opinion is, that we vote a fupply 
of men to the Olynthians, and that we ſend them 
immediately; and thus by lending them our aft. 
ance now, we ſhall prevent the accidents which we 
have formerly felt, from falling again on us. Letan 
embaſſy be diſpatched, not — to declare theſe our 
intentions, but to ſee them executed. For my 
greateſt apprehenſions is, that the artful Philip, who 
well knows to improve every opportunity, by con- 
ceſſions, where they are moſt convenient, and by 
threats, which we may believe him capable of fulfil. 
ling, at the ſame time objecting our abſence to our 
allies, may draw from the whole ſome confiderable 
advantage to himſelf. This, however, O Athenians, 
will give fome comfort, that the very particular cir- 
cumſtance which adds the greateſt ſtrength to Philip, 


is likewife favourable to us. In his own perſon be 


© unites. the ſeveral powers of general, of king, and 
of treaſurer ; he pre fides abſolutely in all councils, 
and is conftantly at the head of his army. This in- 
deed will contribute greatly to his ſucceſſes in the 
held, but will have a contrary effect, with regard to 
that truce which he is ſo defirous to make with the 
Olynthians; who will find their contention not to be 
for glory, nor for the enlargement of dominion; 
the ſubverſion or ſlavery of their country is what 
they fight againſt. They have ſeen in what manner 
he hath treated thoſe Amphipolitans, who ſurrendered 
their city to him; and thoſe Pydnzans, who 3 
ceive 
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ceived him into theirs: and indeed, univerſally, 2 
kingly ſtate is, in my opinion, à thing in which re- 
publics will never truſt; and above all, if their ter- 
ritories border on each other. Thefe things, therefore, 
O Athenians, being well known to you, when: you 
enter on this debate, your refolations : muſt be for 
war, and to proſecute it with as mach vigour as yow 
have formerly ſhewn on any occaſion. You muſt re- 
folve to raiſe ſapphes with the utmoſt alacrity;z to 
muſter yourſelves; to omit: nothing: for no longer 
can a reaſon be aſſigned, or excuſe alledged, why 
you ſhould decline what the preſent exigeney re- 
quires. For che Olynthians, whom with ſuch uni- 
verſal clamours yow have formerly inſiſted on our fo- 
menting againſt Philip, are now embroiled with him 
by mere accident; and this moſt advantageouſly for. 
you; fince had they undertaken the war at your re- 
queſt, their alliance might have been lefs ſtable, and 
only to ſerve a preſent turn; but ſince their ani- 
molity ariſes from injuries offered to themſelves, 
their hoſtility will be firm; as well on account of 
their fears, as of their reſentment. The opportunity 
which now offers is not, O Athenians, to be loſt, 
nor ſhould you ſuffer what you have already often 
ſuffered. For had we, when we returned from ſuc- 
couring the Eabezans, when Hierax and Stratrocles 
from the Amphipolitans, in this very place, beſought 
ou to ſail to their aſſiſtance, and to receive their city 
into your protection; had we then conſulted our own - 
intereſt with the ſame zeal with which we provided 
for the ſafety of the Eubzans, we had then poſſeſſed 
ourſelves of Amphipolis, and eſcaped the troubles 
which have fince perplexed us. Again, when we 
were firſt acquainted with the fieges of Pydna, Po- 
tidea, Methone, Pegaſz, and others (for I will not 
waſte time in enumerating all) had we then aſſiſted 
only one of theſe with proper vigour, we ſhould have 
found Philip mach humbler, and eaſier to be dealt 
with: whereas now, by conſtantly pretermitting the 
opportunities when they preſented themſelves, and 
truſting in fortune for the good ſucceſs of future 
events, we have enczeaſed the power, O W 
0 
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of Philip ourſelves, and have raiſed him higher thay 
any king of Macedonia ever was. Now then an © 
portunity is come. What is it? why this which the 
Olynthians have of their own accord offered to this 
City ; nor is it inferior to any of thoſe we have for. 
merly loſt, To me, O Athenians, it appears, that 
if we ſettle a juſt account with the 8, notwith. 
ſtanding all things are not as they — to be, they 
are entitled to our liberal thankſgivings. For as to 
our loſſes in war, they are juſtly to be ſet down to 
our own neglect: but that we formerly ſuffered not 
theſe misfortunes, and that an alliance now appears 
to balance theſe evils, if we will but accept it: this, 
in my opinion, muſt be referred to the benevolence 
of the gods, But it happens as in the affair of 
riches, of which, I think it is proverbially ſaid, 
that if a man preſerves the wealth he attains, he is 
greatly thankful to fortune; but, if he inſenſibly con- 
umes it, his gratitude to fortune is conſumed at the 
ſame time. So in public affairs: if we make not a 
right improvement of opportunities, we forget the 
good offered us by the gods: for from the final event 
we generally form our judgments of all that pre- 
ceded. It is, therefore, highly neceſſary, O Athenians, 
to take effectual care, that by making a right uſe of 
the occaſion now offered us, we wipe off the ſtains 
contracted by our former conduct; for ſhould we, 
O Athenians, deſert theſe people likewiſe, and Phi ip 
be enabled to deſtroy Olynthus, will any man tell me 
what afterwards ſhall ſtop his future progreſs, where- 
ever he deſires to extendit?. But conſider, O Athenians, 
and ſee, by what means this Philip, once ſo inconſi- 
derable, is now become ſo great. He firſt became 
maſter of Amphipolis, ſecondly of Pydna, next of 
Potidea, and then of Methone. After theſe con- 
' queſts, he turned his arms towards Theſſaly, where 
having reduced Phera, Pagaſæ, Magneſia, he marched 
on to Thrace. Here, after he had-dethroned ſome 
kings, and given crowns to others, he fell ſick. On 
a ſmall amendment of health, inſtead of refreſhing 
himſelf with repoſe, he fell preſently on the Olyn- 
thians, His expeditions againſt the IIlyrians, the 
12 Pæonians, 
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Pronians againſt Arymba, and who can recount all 
the other nations I omit. But ſhould any man ſay, 
why, therefore, do you commemorate theſe things to 
us now? my anſwer is, that you may know, O Athe- . 
nians, and ſenſibly perceive theſe two things. Firſt, 
how pernicious it is to neglect the leaſt article of 
what ought to be done; and, ſecondly, that you may 
diſcern the reſtleſs diſpoſition of Philip to undertake, 
and his alacrity to execute: whence we may conclude, 
he will never think he hath done enough, norindulge 
himſelf in eaſe. If then his diſpoſition be to aim fill 
at greater and greater conqueſts, and our's to negle& 
every brave. meaſure for our defence; conſider in 
what event we can hope theſe things ſhould terminate! 
Good gods! is there any of you ſo infatuated, that 
he can be ignorant that the war will come home to us, 
if we neglect it? And if this ſhould happen, I fear, 
O Athenians, that we ſhall imitate thoſe who borrow 
money at great uſury, who, for a ſhort affluence of 
preſent wealth, are afterwards turned out of their 
original patrimony. So ſhall we be found to pay 
dearly for our ſloth, and by giving our minds entirely 
up to pleaſure ſhall bring on ourſelves many and 
grievous calamities, againſt our will ſhall be at laſt 
reduced to a neceſſity of action, and to contend even 
for our own country. Perhaps ſome one may object, 
that to find fault is eaſy, and within any man's capa- 
city; but to adviſe proper meaſures to be taken in the 
pteſent exigency is the part of a counſellor. I am 
not ignorant, O Athenians, that not thoſe who have 
been the firſt cauſes of the misfortunes, but thoſe 
who have afterwards delivered their opinions concern- , 
ing it, fall often under your ſevere — when 
the ſucceſs doth not anſwer their expectations. Be 
that as it will, I do not ſo tender my own ſafety, that 
from any regard to that I ſhould conceal what I ima- 
gine may conduce to your welfare. { 
The meaſures you are to take are, in my opinion, 
two, Firſt, to preſerve the Olynthian cities by ſend- 
ing a ſupply of men to their aſſiſtauce; ſecondly, to 
ravage the country of the enemy; and this by attack. 
3 both by Ga and land. If either of theſe be 
OL. IX. M neglected 
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neglected, I much fear the ſucceſs of your expedition: 
for ſnould he, while you are waſting his territories, 
by ſubmitting to ſuffer this, take Olynthus, he will 
be eafily able to return home, and defend his own. 
On the other hand, if you only ſend ſuccours to the 
Olynthians; when Philip perceives himſelf ſafe at 
home, he will fit down before Olynthus, and, employ- 
ing every artifice againſt the town, will at length 
maſter . We muſt, therefore, aſſiſt the Olynthians 
with numerous forces, and in two ſeveral places. 
This is my advice concerning the manner of out 
aſſiſting them. As for the ſupply of money to be 
raiſed; you have a treaſury, O Athenians, you have 
a treaſury fuller of money, ſet apart for military 
uſes, than any other city of Greece: this fund you 
may apply — 4 to your pleaſure, on this oc- 
caſion: if the army be ſupplied this way, you will 
want no tax ; if not, you will hardly find any tax 
ſufficient, What? ſays ſome one, do you move to 
have this fund applied to the army? Not I, truly: J 
only ſuggeſt that an army ſhould be levied ; that 
4his fund ſhould be applied to it; that thoſe who do 
their duty to the public ſhould receive their reward 
from it; whereas in celebrating the publick feſtivals, 
much is received by thoſe who do nothing for it. 
As to the reſt, I think, all ſhould contribute, 
largely if much wanted, leſs if little. Money is 
wanted, and without it nothing which is neceſſary 


to be done can be performed. Others propoſe other 


means of raiſing it; of which do you fix on that 
which ſeems moſt advantageous, and apply yourſelves 
to your preſervation, while you have an opportunity: 
for you ought to conſider and weigh well the poſture 


in which Philip's affairs now ſtand; for it appears to 


me, that no man, even though he hath not examined 
them with much accuracy, can imagine, them to be 
in the faireſt ſituation. He would never have entered 
into this war, had he thought it would have been 
protracted. He hoped, at his very entrance, to have 
carried all things before him, wliichexpectation hath 
deceived him. This, therefore, by falling out con- 
trary to his opinion, hath given him the firſt _— 
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and much dejected him. Then the commotions in 
Theffaly : for theſe are by nature the moſt perſidious 
of mortals,” and have always proved ſo; as ſuch he 
hath now ſufficiently experienced tbem. They have 
decreed to de Pegaſæ of him, and to forbid 
the fortifying Magneſta. I have moreover heard ic 
ſaid, that the Theflalians would no longer open 
their ports to him, nor ſuffer his fleets to be victualled 
in their markets; for that theſe ſhould go to the ſap- 
port of the republics of T heflaly, and not to the uſe 
of Philip. But ſhould he be deprived of theſe, he 
will find himſelf reduced to t ſtraits to provide 
for his auxiliaries. And further; can we ſuppoſe 
that Pzonia and Llyria, and all the other cities, will 
chooſe. rather tobe flaves than free, and their dun 
maſters ? They are not inured to bondage, and the 
man is, as they ſay, prone to inſolence; which is in- 
deed very credible; for unmerited ſucceſs entirely 
perverts che underſtanding in weaker minds ; wWhence 
it is often more difficult to retain advantages than 
it was to gain them. It is our parts then, O Athe- 
nians, to take advantage of this diſtreſs of Philip, 
to undertake the buſineſs with the ytmoſt expedition; 
not only to diſpatch the neceſſary embaſſies, but to 
follow them with an army, and to ſtir up all his other 
enemies againſt him: for we may be aſſured of this, 
tat had Philip the fame opportunity, and the war 
was near! our borders, he would be abundantly ready 
to Invade us. Are you not then aſhamed throaphy 
fear io omit bringing. that on him, when you have aw. 
opportunity, which he, had he. that opportunity, 
would ſurely bring on you? Belides, let none of 
you be ignorant, that you have now your option, 
whether you ſhould attack him abroad, or be attacked 
by him at home: for if the Olynthians, by your / 
afliſtance, are preſerved, the kingdom of Philip will 
be by your forces invaded, and you may then retain 
your own dominions, your own city in ſafety; but 
mould Philip once maſter the Olynthians, who would 
Oppoſe his march hither? The Thebans ? let me not 
be thought too bitter, if I ſay, they would be ready 
to aſliſt him againft us, The Phocians? they are not 
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able to ſave themſelves, unleſs you, or ſome one elſe, 
will aſſiſt them. But, my friend, ſays one, Philipwill 
have no defire to invade us l anſwer, it would 
ſurely be moſt abſurd, if what he imprudently now 
threatens us with, he would not, when he conveni. 
ently could, perform. As to the difference, whether 
the war be here or there, there is, I think, no need 
of argument: for if it was neceſſary for you to be 
thirty days in the field within your own territories, 
and to ſuſtain your army with your own product, ſup. 
ſing no enemy there at the ſame time; I ſay the 
oſſes of your huſbandmen, who ſupply thoſe provi- 
ſions, would be greater than the whole expence of the 
preceding war. But, if an actual war ſhould come to 
our doors, what loſſes muſt we then expect? Add to 
this, the inſults of the enemy, and that which to ge- 
nerous minds is not inferior to any loſs, the diſgrace 
of ſuch an incident. It becomes us all, therefore, 
when we conſider all theſe things, to apply our utmoſt 
endeavours to expel this war from our borders: the 
rich, that for the many things they poſſeſs, parting 
with a little, they may ſecure the quiet poſſeſſion of 
the reſt: the young men, that having learnt experi- 
ence in the art of war, at Philip's expence, in his 
eountry, they may become formidable defenders of 
their own: the orators, that they may be judicially 
vindicated in the advice they have given to the repub- 
lick; fince according to the ſucceſs of the meaſures 
taken in conſequence of their opinions, ſo you will 
judge of the adviſers themſelves. ' May this ſucceſs 
be happy for the ſake of every one, 
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T would be a ſtrange conſideration (faith Cicero) 
that while ſo many excellent remedies have been 
diſcovered for the Mer diſeaſes of the human 
body, the mind ſhould be left without any aſſiſtance 
to alleviate and repel the diſorders which befal it. 
The contrary of-this he aſſerts to be true; and Pre 

ſcribes philoſophy” to us, as a certain and infalſi 
ble method to aſſuage and remove all thoſe perturba- 
tions which are liable to affect this nobler part of 
man. | 

Of the ſame opinion were all thoſe wiſe and illuf- 

- trious ancients, whoſe writings and ſayings on this 
ſubject have been tranſmitted to us. And when 
Seneca tells us, that virtue is ſufficient to ſubdueall 
our paſſions, he means no other (as he explains it in 
many parts of his works) than hat exalied divine 
phil:aphy, which conſi ſted not in vain pomp, or uſe- 
leſs curioſity, nor even in the ſearchof more profitable 
knowledge; but-in acquiring ſolid laſting habits of 
virtue, and ingrafting them into our character. It 
was not the bare knowing the right way, but the con- 
ſtant and ſteady walking in it, which thoſe glorious 
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writers recommended and dignified by the auguſt 
names of philo/ophy and virtue; which two words, if 
they did not always uſe in a ſy nonimous ſenſe, yet 
they all agreed in this, that virtue was the conſum- 
mation of true philoſophy. 

Now that this ſupreme philoſophy, this habit of 
virtue, which ſtrengthened the mind of Socrates, or 
a Brotus, is really ſuperiour to every evil which can 
attack us, I make no doubt: bat, in truth, this is to 
have a ſound, not a fickly conſtitution. With all 
proper deference, therefore, to ſuch great authorities, 
they ſeem to me to aſſert no more, than that health 
is a remedy againſt diſeaſe; for a ſoul once poſſeſſed 
of that degree of virtue, which can without emotion 
look on poverty, pain, diſgrace, and death, as things 


indifferent: a ſoul, as Horace expreſſes it 
£ 


Totus teres atque rotundus. 

Or, according to Seneca, which derives all its comfort 
from WITHIN, 1 rem WITHOUT; Which can look 

down, on all the ruffling billows of fortune, as from 

a rock on ſhore we ſurvey a tempeſiuous ſea, with 

anconcern, ſuch a ſoul is ſurely in a ſtate of health 

which no vigour of bodily conſtitution can re- 

ſemble. 

And as this health of the mind exceeds that of the 
body in degree, fo doth it in conſtancy or duration, 
In the latter, the tranſition from perie& health to | 
fickneſs is eaſy, and often ſudden ; whereas the for- | 

N mer being once firmly eſtabliſned in the robuſt ſtate 
above deſcribed, is never afterwards liable to be 
ſhocked by any accident, or impulſe 6f fortune. 

It muſt be confeſſed indeed, that thoſe great maſters 
have pointed out the way to this philoſophy, and have 
endeavoyged to allure and perſwade others into it: 
but as ifs certain, that few of their diſciples have 

been able to arrive at its perfection; nay, as ſeveral 
of the 'maſters themſelves have done little honour to 
their precepts, by their examples, there ſeems till 
great occaſion for a mental phyſician, who ſhould 


conſider the human mind (as is often the caſe or 55 
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body) in too weak and depraved a, fituation to be 
reſtored to firm vigour and ſanity, and ſhould propoſe 
rather to: palliate and leſſen its diſorders, than ab- 
ſolutely to cure tben. 

To conſider the whole catalogue of diſeaſes, to 
which our minds are liable, and to preſcribe proper 
remedies for them all, would require a much longer 
treatiſe than what I now intend; I ſhall conſine my- 
ſelf therefore to one only, and to a particular ſpecies 
of that one, wiz. to affliftion far the death of our friends. 

This is a malady to which the beſt and worthieſt 
of men are chiefly liable. It is, like a fever, the 
diſtemper of a rich and generous conſtitution. In- 
deed we may ſay of thoſe baſe tempers, which are 
totally incapable of being affected with it, what a 
witty phyſician of the laſt age ſaid of a ſhattered and 
rotten carcaſe, that they are not worth preſerving. 

For this reaſon the calm demeanour of Stilpo the 
philoſopher, who, when he had loſt his children at 


the tak ing Megara by Demetrius, concluded, be had 
loft norbing. for. that he carried all which was bis own ' 
about him, hath no charms for me. I am more apt to 


impute ſuch ſudden - tranquility at ſo great a loſs 
to ofteatation or obduracy than to conſummate vir- 
tae, It is rather wanting the affection, than con- 

uering it. To overcome the affliction ariſing from 
* loſs of our friends is great and praiſe worthy; 
but it requires ſome reaſon and time. This ſudden 


unruffled compoſure is owing to mere inſenſibility ; to 


a depravity of the heart, not goodneſs of the under- 
ſtanding. 

But in a mind of a different caſt, in one ſuſceptible 
of a tender affection, fortune can make no other 
2 al to ſuch a loſs. It is tearing the heart, 
the ſoul from the body; not by a momentary pera- 
tion, like that by which the moſt cruel tormentors of 


the body ſoon deftroy the ſubje& of their cruelty 3, 


but by a continued, tedious, though violent agitation z 
the ſoul having this double unfortunate ſuperiority to 
the body; that its agonies, as they are more exquiſite, 
ſo they are more laſting-. 
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25 Of the Remedy of Affiiftion 
If, however, this calamity be not in a more humane 
diſpofition to be preſently or totally removed, an 
attempt to leſſen itis, however, worth our attention, 
He, who could reduce the torments of the gout to one 
balf or a third of the pain, would, I apprehend, be 
a phyfician in much vogue and requeſt; and ſurely, 
ſome palliative remedies are as much worth our ſcek. 
ing 1n-the mental di ſorder; eſpecially if this latter 
ſhould (as appears to me-v/ho have felt both) exceed 
the former in its anguiſh a hundred fold. | 
I will proceed, therefore, without further apology, 
to preſent. my reader with the beſt preſcriptions | 
am capable of furniſhing; many which have this 
uncommon recommendation, that I have tried them 
upon myſelf with ſome ſucceſs. And if Montagne 
be right in his choice of a phyſician, who had himſelf 
had the diſeaſe which he undertook to cure, 1 ſhall 
at leaſt have that pretenſion to ſome confidence and 

_ regard, 2 ail e ban „ 0307 HW nod 77 oh 
»And' brit, by way of preparative: while we yet 
enjoy our friends, and no immediate danger threatens 
us of loſing them, nothing can be wholeſomer than. 
frequent reflections on the certainty of this loſs, how. 
ever diſtant it may then appear to us: for if it be 
worth our while to prepare the body for diſeaſcs, which 
may poſſibly: (or at moſt probably) attack us; how 
much more neceſſary muſt it ſeem to furni ſi the mind 
with every aſſiſtance to encounter avalamity, which 
aur own death only, or the previous determination 
of our friendſhip, can prevent from happening to us. 
It hath been mentioned as one of the firſt ingredi- 
ents of a e man, that nothing befalls him entirely 
unforeſeen and unexpected. And this 1s ſurely the 
principal means of taking his happineſs or miſery out 
of the hands of fortune. Pleattre or | pain, which 
ſeize us unprepared, and by ſurpriſe, have a double 
force, and are both more capable of ſubduing the 
mind, than when they come upon us looking for 
them, and prepared to receive them. That pleaſure 
is heightened by long ex pectation appears to me a 
great though vulgar error. The mind, by conſtant 


pre meditation on either, leſſens the ſweetpeſs of the 
* one 
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one, and bitterneſs of the other. It hath been well 
ſaid of lovers, who for a long time procraſtinate and 
delay their happineſs, that they have loved themſelves 
out before they come to the actual enjoyment: this 
is as true in the more ungrateful article of affliction. 
The objects of our paſſions, as well as of our appe- 
tites, may be in a great meaſure devoured by imagi- 
nation; and grief, like hunger, may be ſo palled and 
abated by expeRation, that.it may retain no ſharpneſs 
when its food is ſet before it. 

The thoughts which are to engage our conſidera- 
tion on this head are too various, and many of them 
too obvious to be enumerated: the principal are 
ſarely, Firſt, the certainty of the diflolution of this 
alliance, however ſweet it be.to us, or however cloſely, 
the knot be tied. Secondly, the extreme ſhortneſs of 
its duration, even at the beſt And, Thirdly, the 
many accidents by which it is daily and hourly liable 
of being brought to an end 8 L 

Had not the, wiſe. man frequently. meditated on 
theſe ſubjects, he would not have coolly anſwered the 
perſon who acquainted him with the death of his ſon 
—I xxnew I bad beget a Mortal, Whereas by the 
behaviour of ſome on theſe occaſions, we might be 
almoſt induced to fuſpeR: they were diſappointed in 
their hopes, of their friends immortality ; that ſome- 
thing uncommon, and beyond the general fate of 
men, had happened to them. In a word, that they 
had flattered -their- fondneſs for their children and 
friends as; enthuſiaſtically as the poets have their 
works, Which . _ 1 


— 


„ Jui, ira nec ignit, 
Nec potenit Ferrum, nec edax abolere vetuftas. 


Nor is there any diſſuaſive from ſuch contempla-, 
tion: it is no breach of friendſhip, nor violence of 
ternal fondneſs; for the event we dread and deteſt 

is not by theſe means forwarded, as ſimple p-rions, 
think their own death would be by making a will. 
On the contrary, the ſweeteſt and moſt rapturous en- 
Joyments-are thus promoted and -encouraged; for 
M6 - what 
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what can be a more delightful thought than to aſſure 
ourſelves, after ſuch reflections, that the evil we ap- 
er- g. and which mi ght ſo probably have happened, 
ath been yet fortunately eſcaped, If it be true that 
the loſs of a bleſſing teaches us its true value, will not 
theſe ruminations on thecertainty of loſing our friends, 
ard the incertainty of our enjoyment of them, add a 
reliſh to the preſent poſſeſſion? Shall we not, in a 
word, return to their converſation, after ſuch reflec- 
tions, with the ſame eagernefs and extaſy, with which 
we receive thoſe we love into our arms, when we firſt 
- wake from a dream which hath terrified us with their 
deaths? | 

Thus then we have a double incentive to theſe 
meditations; as they ferve as well to heighten our 

eſent enjoyment, as to leſſen our future lob, and to 
Ereify us againſt it. I ſhall now proceed to give my 
reader ſome inſtructions for his conduct, when this 
dreadful cataſtrophe hath actually befallen him. 

And here I addreſs myſelf to common men, and 
who partake of the more amiable weakneſſes of hu- 
man nature; not to thoſe elevated fouls whom the 
conſummation of virtue and philoſophy hath raiſed to 
a divine pitch of excellence, and placed beyond the 
reach of human calamity ; for which reaſon I do not 
expect this loſs ſhall be received with the compoſure 
of Scitpo. Nay, I ſhalt not regard tears, lamentations, 
or any other indulgence to the firſt agonies of our 
grief on ſo dreadful an occaſion, as marks of effemt. 
nacy; but ſhall rather eſteem them as the ſymptoms 
of a laudable tenderneſs, than of a contemptible im- 
becility of heart. 

However, though I admit the firſt emotions of our 

ief to be fo far irreſiſtible, that they are not to be 
inſtantly and abſolutely overcome, yet we are not, on 
the other ſide, totally to abandon ourfelves to them. 
Wiſdom is our ſhield againſt all calamity, and this we 
are not cowardly to throw away, though ſome of the 
ſharper darts of fortune may have pierced us through 
it. The mind of a wiſe man may be ruffled and diſ- 


ordered but cannot be ſubdued : in the former it = 
ers 
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ſers from the perfection of the Deity; in the latter» 
from the abject condition of a fool. 

With whatever violence our paſſions at firſt attack 
us, they will in time ſubſide. It is then that reaſon 
is to be called to our aſſiſtance, and we ſhould aſe 
every ſuggeſtion which it can lend to our relief: our 
utmoſt force being to be exerted to repel and ſubdue 
an enemy when he begins to retreat: this, indeed, 
one would imagine, ſhould want little or no perſuaſion 
to recommend it; inaſmuch as we all naturally purſue 
| happineſs and avoid miſery, 

There are, however, two cauſes of our unwilling- 
neſs to hearken to the voice of reaſon on this occa- 
ſion. The firſt, is a fooliſh opinion, that friendſhip 
requires an exorbitant affliction of us; that we are 
thus diſcharging our duty to the dead, and offering 
(according to the ſuperſtition of the ancients) an agree- 


able ſacrifice, to their manes: the other, and perhaps 


the commoner motive, is, the immediate ſatisfaction 
we ourſelves feel in this indulgence; which, though 
attended with very dreadful conſequences, gives the 


ſame preſent relief to a tender diſpoſition, that air or 


water — to one in a high fever. 


Now what can poſſibly, on the leaſt examination, 


appear more abſurd than the ſormer of theſe? When 


the grave, beyond which we can eriter into no en- 
gagement with one another, ' hath diſſolved all bonds 


of friendſhip between us, and removed the object of 


our affection far from the reach of any of our offices? 
can any thing be more vain and ridiculous, than to 


nouriſh an affliction to our own miſery, by which we 


can — neither profit nor pleaſure to our friend! 


But I ſhall not dwell on an abſurdity ſo monſtrous in 
itſelf, that the bare firſt mention throws it in a light, 
which no illuſtration nor argument can heighten, © 
And as to the ſecond, it is, as I have ſaid, like 
thoſe indulgencies, which, however pleaſant they may 
be to the diſtemper, ſerve only to increaſe it, and for 
which we are fure to pay the bittereſt agonies in the 
end. Nothing can indeed betray a weaker or more 
childiſh temper of mind than this conduct: by which, 
like infants, we reject a remedy, if it be the leaſt 
diſtaitefal ; 
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diſtaſteful ; and are ready to receive any grateful ſood, 
without regarding che nouriſhment which at the ſame 
time-we contribute to the diſeaſe. 5 f ; 

Without ſtaying, therefore, longer to argue with 
ſuch, I ſhall firſt recommend to my ui.ciple or patient, 
of another complexion, carefully ro avoid all circum. 
ſtances which 22 revive the memory of the deceaſed, 
whom it is now his buſineſs to forget as faſt, and as 
much as poſſible; whereas, ſuch is the perverſeneſs of 
our natures, we are conſtantly endeavouring, at every 
opportunity, to recal to our remembrance the words, 
looks, geſtures, and other particularities of a friend. 
One carries about with him the picture; a ſecond the 
hair; and others, ſome little gift or token of the 
dead, as a memorial of their loſs. What is all this 
leſs than being ſelf tormentors, and playing with 
affliction? Indeed time 15 the trueſt and beſt phyſician 
on theſe occaſions; and our wiſeſt part is to lend him, 
the utmoſt aſſiſtance we can: whereas, by purſuing the 
methods I have here objeQed to, we withſtand with 
all our might the aid and comfort which that great 
reliever of human miſery ſo kindly offers us. | 

Diverſions of the lighteſt kind have been recom- 
mended as a remedy for affliction: but, for my part, 
I. conceive they will rather increaſe than diminiſh it; 
eſpecially where muſic is to make up any parc of the 
entertainment: for the nature of this is to ſoothe or 
inflame, .not; to alter our paſhons. Indeed I ſhould 
rathet propoſe ſuch diverſions by way of trial than 
of cure Ny when they can be purſued with any good 
effect, our affliction is, I apprebend, very little grie- 
vous or dangerous. (6 10h . 

To ſay the truth, the phyſic for this, as well as 
every other mental diſorder, is to be diſpenſed to us 
by pbiloſophy and Austen. The former of theſe 
words (however unhappily it hath contracted the con- 
tempt of the pretty gentlemen and fine ladies) doth 
ſurely convey to thole who underſtand it, no very 
ridiculous idea. Philoſophy, in its purer and ſtricter 
ſenſe, means no more than the love of wiſdom ; but 
in its common and vulgar. acceptation id figuifies the 


ſearch after wiſdom; or often, wiidom itſelf; for to 
121 8 dillinguiſh 
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diſtinguiſh, tetween/ wiſdom” and philoſophy (ſays a 
great writer) is rather matter of in nor than 
of real utility. 
Now, from this nig (call it by which of the 
names we pleaſe) may aden the tollowing con- 
ſiderations — . 
Firſt, the injuſtice of our complaint, Who have 
been only obliged to . the condition on which we 
firlt received the good » whoſe loſs we deplore, wiz. 
that of parting with it again. We are tenants at will 
to fortune, and as we have advanced no conſideration 
on our fide, can have no right to accuſe her caprice 
in determining our eſtate. However ſhort- lived our 
poſſeſſion hath been, it was ſtill more than ſhe pro- 
miſed, or we could demand. We are already obliged 
to her for more than we can pay; but like ungrateful 
perſons, with whom one denial effaces the remem- 
brance of an hundred benefits, we forget what we 
have already received; and rail at her, becauſe ſhe is 
not pleaſed to continue thoſe favours, which of her 
own free · will ſhe hath fo long beſtowed on as. 
Again, as we might have called on to fulfil 
the — of our tenure long before, ſo, ſooner or 
later, of neceflity we muſt have done it. The longeſt 
term we could hope for is extremely ſhort, and com- 
pared by Solomon himſelf to the length of a ſpan. 
Of what duration is this life of man computed? A 
ſcrivener who ſells his annuity at fourteen years and a 
half, rejoices in his cunning, and thinks he hath out- 
witted-you, at leaſt half a year in the bargain. - || 
But who will inſure theſe fourteen years? No man. 
On the contrary, how great is the premium for iaſur- 
ing you one ? _ great as it is, he who, —_— it is 
often a loſer. ff an uw 
- I ſhall not go into the hackneyed common-place, of. 
the numberleſs - AVENUES: to death; a road almoſtias: 
much beaten by writers, as thoſe avenues to death axe, 
by Pr x Tibullus ſums them up in half a verſe. * 
94468 4 
— mills + repente vic. 
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Surely no accident 'can befall our friend which 
ſhould ſo little ſurprize us; for there is no other 
which he may not eſcape. ' In poverty, pain, or other 
inſtances, his lot may be harder than his neighbours, 
In this, the happieſt and moſt miſerable, the greateſt 
— loweſt,. richeſt and pooreſt of mankind ſhare al} 
ike. | | 1 1 49 
It is not then, it cannot be death itſelf (which is a 
art of life) that we lament ſhould happen to our 
riend, but it is the time of his dying. We deſire 
not a pardon, we deſire a reprieve only. A reprieve, 
for how long? Sine Die. But, if he could eſcape this 
fever, this ſmall-pox, this inflammation of the bowels, 
he may live twenty years. He may ſo: but it is 
more probable he will not live ten; it is very poſſi- 
ble, not one. But ſuppoſe he ſhould have twenty, 
nay thirty years to come. In proſpect, it is true, the 
term ſeems to have ſome duration; but caſt your eyes 
backwards, and how contemptible the ſpan appears: 
for it happens in life (however pleaſant the journey 
may be) as to a weary traveller; the plain he is yet 
to paſs extends itſelf much larger to his eye than that 
which he hath already conquered. | 
And ſappoſe fortune ſhould be ſo generous to in- 
dulge us in the poſſeſfion of our wiſh, anck give us 
this twenty years longer in poſſeſſion of our friend, 
ſhould we be then contented to refign? Or ſhall we 
not, in imitation of a child who defires its mama 
to ſtay five minutes, and it will take the potion, be 
ſtill as unwilling as ever: I am afraid the latter will 
be the caſe; ſeeing that neither our calamity, nor the 
child's phyſick becomes feſs nauſeous by the delay. 
Zut, admitting this condition to be never ſo hard, 
will not philoſophy ſhow us the folly of immoderate 
affliction ? Can all our ſorrow mend our caſe? Can we 
waſh back our friend with our tears; or wafthim back 
with out fighs and lamentations ? It is a fooliſh mean- 
ſpiritedneſs in a criminal to blubber to his judge when 
he knows he ſhall not prevail by it; and it is natural 
to admire thoſe more who meet their fate with a 
decent conſtancy and reſignation. Were the ſentences 


of fate capable of remiſſion ; could our ſorrows or 
ſufferings 
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ſufferings reſtore our friends to us, I would recommend 
him who out-did the fabled Niobe. in weeping : 'but 
fince no ſuch event is to be expected; fince from that 
Bourne no Traveller returns, ſurely it is the part of a 
wiſe man, to bring himſelf to be content in a ſituation 
which no wit or wiſdom, labour or art, trouble or 

in, can alter, N 

And let us ſeriouſly examine our hearts, whether 
it is for the ſake of our friends, or ourſelves, that 
we grieve. I am ready to agree with a celebrated 
French writer, that the /amentation expreſſid fur the la 
of our deareſt friends, is often, in reality, for ourſelves; 
bat wwe are concerned at being leſs happy, le/s eaſy, and 
of leſs confequence than wwe were before ; and thus the dead 
enjoy the honour of thoſe tears which are truly ſhed on ac- 
count of the living : concluding —that in the/e afflitions . 
men impoſe on themſelves, Now, if on the enquiry this 
ſhould be found to be our caſe, I ſhall leave the 
patient to ſeek his remedy elſewhere ; having firſt re- 
commended to him, an aſſembly; a ball, an opera, a 
play, an amour, or, if he pleaſe, all of them, which 
will very ſpeedily produce his cure. But, on the 
contrary, if after the ſtricteſt examination, it ſhould 
appear (as I make no doubt is ſometimes the caſe) 
that our ſorrow ariſes from that pure and diſintereſted 
affection which many minds are ſo far from being ca- 
pable of entertaining that they can have no idea of 
it: in a word, if it be manifeſt that our tears are juſtly 
to be imputed to our friend's account, it may be 
then worth our while to conſider the nature and de- 
gree of this misfortune which hath happened to him: 
and if, on duely conſidering it, we ſhould be able to 
demonſtrate to ourſelves, that this ſuppoſed dreadful 
calamity ſhould exiſt only in opinion, and all its hor- 
rors vaniſh, on being cloſely and nearly examined; 
then, I apprehend, the very foundation of our grief 
will be removed, and it muſt, of neceflary conſe- 
quence, immediately ceaſe, 

I ſhall not attempt to make an eſtimate of human 
life, which to do in the moſt conciſe manner,- would 
fill more pages than I can here allow it; nor will it 
be neceſſary for me, fince admitting there was more 

| | real 
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real happineſs in life than the wiſeſt men have allowed, 
as the weakeſt and ſimpleſt will be ready to confeſs 
that there is much evil in it likewife; and as I con. 
ceive every impartial man will, on caſting up the 
whole, acknowledge that the latter is more than a 
balance ſor the former, I apprehend it will appear 
ſufficiently for my purpoſe, that death is not that 
king of terrors as he is repreſented to be. 
Death is nothing more than the negation of life. 
If therefore life be no general good, death is no 
general evil. Now, if this be a point in judgment, 
who ſhall decide it? Shall we prefer the judgment 
of women and children, or of wiſe men? If of the 
latter, ſhall I not have all their ſuffrages with me? 
Thales, the chief of the ſages, held lite and death 
as things indifferent. Socrates, the greateſt of all 
the philoſophers, ſpeaks of death as of a deliverance, 
Solomon, who bad taſted all the ſweets of life, con- 
demns the whole as vanity and vexation: and Cicero, 
(to name no more) whoſe life had been a very for- 
tunate one, aſſpres us in his old age, that if any of 
the gods would frankly offer bim to renew his infancy, 
and live his life over again, be would flirenuoufly re- 
7 it. 5 
But if we will be hardy enough to fly in the face 
of theſe and numberleſs other ſuch authorities: if 
we will fill maintain that the pleaſures of life have 
in them ſomething truely ſolid, and worthy our re- 
gard and deſire, we ſhall not, however, be bold 
enough to ſay, that theſe pleaſures are laſting, cer- 
tain, or the portion of many among us. We (hal! 
not, I apprehend, inſure the poſſeſſion: of them, to 
our friend, nor ſecure him from all thoſe evils, which, 
as I have before ſaid, none have ever denied the real 
exiſtence of : nor ſhall we ſurely contend, that he may 
not more likely have eſcaped the latter, than have 
been deprived of the former. T 
I remember the moſt excellent of women, and 
tendereſt of mothers, when, after a painful and 
dangerous delivery, ſne way told ſhe had a daughter, 
anſwering; Gaod God! have] produced a creature who. 
ii to undergo what I have ſuffered! Some years men 
. wards- 
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wards, I heard che ſame woman, on the death of 
that very child, then ane of the lovelieſt ereatures 
ever ſeen, comftorting-herſelf with reflectiag, that ber 
child could ne ver know what it was to feel ſuch a loſs 
. ſhe then lamented. - 11 


however inſtinct, youth, a flow of ſpirits, violent at- 
tachments, and above all, folly may blind us, the 


day of death is (to moſt people at leaft)- a day WE - * 


more happineſs: than that of our birth, as it puts an 
end to all thoſe evils which the other gave a beginning 
to. So jaſt is that ſentiment of Solon, which Creſas 
afterwards experienced: the truth of, and Which is 
couched in theſe lines g ban „id colt 


- 
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Expedtanda dies bomini, dicigue beatus''' | 
Ante obitum nemo, poſiremague funtra debe. 
o +) WAI. | kd od ii» id of 535 81 D091 
If, therefore, death be no evil, there is certainly no 
reaſon why we ſhould lament its having happened to 
our friend: but if there be any whom neither his 
- own obſeryation, nor what Plato hath advanced in 
his apology for Socrates, in his Crito, and his Phæ- 
don; or Cicero, in the firſt and third books of his 
Tuſculan queſtions; or Montagne (if he hath a con- 


tempt for the ancients) can convince, that death is 


not an evil worthy our lamentation, let ſuch a man 
comfort himſelf, that the evil which his friend hath 
ſuffered, he ſhall himſelf ſhortly have his ſhare in. 
As nothing can be a greater conſolation to a delicate 
friendſhip than this, ſo there is 3 we may ſo 
ſurely depend on. A few days may, and a few years 
moſt infallibly will bring this about, and we ſhall 
then reap one benefit from the cauſe of our preſent 
affliction, that we are not then to be torn from the 
perſon we love. 

Theſe are, I think, the chief comforts which the 
voice of human philoſophy can adminiſter to us on 
this occaſion, Religion goes much farther, and gives 
us a maſt delightful aſſurance, that our friend is not 


barely no loſer, but a gainer by his diſſolution ; 2 a 


* 
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thoſe virtues and qualities which were the oh. 
jects of our affection on earth, are now become the 
——— of his happineſs and reward in a better 
world. . E 
Laſtly—It gives a hope, the ſweeteſt, moſt endeas- 
ing, and raviſhing which can enter into a mind capa- 
ble of, and inflamed with friendſhip. The hope of 
again meeting the beloved perſon, of renewing and 
cementing the dear union in bliſs everlaſting. This 
is a rapture which leaves the warmeſt imagination at 
a diſtance. Who can conceive (ſays Sherlock, in his 
diſcourſe on death) the melting careſſes of tauo ſoul: in 
2 What are all the traſh and trifles, the bub- 
les, bawbles, and gewgaws of this life to ſuch a 
meeting? This is a hope which no reaſoning 'ſhall 
ever argue me out of, nor millions of ſuch worlds as 
this ſhould purchaſe: nor can any man ſhow me its 
abſolute impoſſibility, till he can demonſtrate that it 
is not in the power of the Almighty to beſtow it on 
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DIOGENES THE CYNIC.. 


ALEXANDER. 


HAT fellow art thou, who dareſt thus 

to lie at thy eaſe in our preſence, . when all 

others, as thou ſeeſt, riſe todo us homage ? Doſt thou 
not know us? x 


D10GENES. 


I cannot ſay I do: but by the number of thy at- 
tendants, by the ſplendour of thy habit; but, above 
all, by the vanity of thy appearance, and' the arro- 
gance of thy ſpeech, I conceive thou mayeſt be Alex- 
ander, the ſon of Philip. © - 2 


ALEXANDER. 

And who ean more juſtly challenge thy reſpect 
than Alexander, at the head of that victorious army, 
who had performed ſuch wonderful exploits*®, and | 
under his conduct hath ſubdued the world. | 

- Dri0GEeNnE3; | | 
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* This is an anachroniſm for Diogenes was of Sinope, and the 


meeting between him and Alexander fell out while the latter was 
* confederating 
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| | Diocenes. . | 
Who ? why the tailor who made me this old cloak. 


ALEXANDER, 
Thou art an odd fellow, and I have a curioſity to 
know thy name. | 
q Diocenss. 
I am not aſhamed of it; I am called Diogenes; 
a name compoſed of as many and as well ſounding 
ſyllables as Alexander, 


ALEXANDER. 

Diogenes, I rejoice at this encounter, I have heard 
of thy name, and been long deſirous of ſeeing thee ; 
in which wich, fince fortune hath accidentally favour. 
ed me, I ſhall be glad of thy converſation a- while: 

and that thou likewiſe may*ſt be pleaſed with our 
meeting, aſk me ſome favour; and as thou knoweſt 
my power, ſo ſhalt thou experience my will to oblige 


thee, 


- 


DroGEnEs- X 

Why then, Alexander the Great, I defire thee to 
ſtand from between me and the ſun ; whoſe beams 
thou haſt with-held from me ſome time; a bleſſing 
which it is not in thy power to recompenſe the 
loſs of. bo 
a 20 ALEXANDER. 
Thou haſt a very ſhallow opinion of my power, 
indeed: and if it was'a juſt one, I ſhould have tra- 
velled ſo far, undergone ſo much, and conquered ſo 
many nations, to a fine purpoſe truely. 


| 'Diocenes, 
That is not my fault. 
; Fenton  ALBXANDER, 
Doſt thou not know that I am able to give thee 2 
kingdom ? 4 
Diocenes, ' 


confederating the Grecian ſtates in the Peloponneſe before his Afia- 
tie expedition; but that ſeaſon would not have furniſhed ſuffici- 
ent matter for this dialogue: we have therefore fixed the time of 


it at the conqueror's return from India. 


AM. Pad a> = os £m. Xo .ca Dc — 


[ew Diocrxss. 
1 know thou art able, if [ had one, to take it from 


me, and I ſhall never place any value on that which 


ſach as thou art can deprive me of. 


ALEXANDER. 


Thou doſt ſpeak vainly in contempt of a 
which no other man ever yet arrived at. Hath the 


Granicus yet recovered the bloody colour with which. 


I contaminated its waves? Are not the fields of 
Iſſus and Artela ftill white with human bones? Will 
Suſa ſhow no monuments of my victory? Are Darius 
and Porus names unknown to thee? Have not the 

ans of thoſe millions reached thy ears, who but 
fer the valour of his heart, and the ſtrength of this 
arm, had ftill enjoyed life and tranquillity. -Hath 
then this ſon of Jupiter, this conqueror of the world, 
adored by his followers, dreaded by his foes, and 
worſhipped by all, lived to hear his power contemned, 
and the offer of his favour lighted, by a poor philo- 
ſopher, a wretched Cynic, whoſe cloak appears to be 
his only poſſeſſion! 


Dios. | 
retort the charge of vanity on thyſelf, proud 


Alexander; for how vainly doſt thou endeavour to 
raiſe thyſelf on the monuments of thy diſgrace! I 


acknowledge indeed, all the exploits thou haft re- 
counted, and the millions thou haſt to thy eternal 
ſhame deſtroyed. But is it hence thou would claim 


Jupiter for thy father? Hath not then every plague 


or peſtilential vapour the ſame title? If chow art the 
dread of wretches to whom death appears the greateſt 
of evils, is not every mortal diſeaſe the ſame ? And 
if thou haſt the adoration of thy ſervile followers, 
do they offer thee more than they are ready to pay 
to every tinſel ornament or empty title? Is then the 
fear or worſhip of ſlaves of ſo great honour, when 
at the ſame time thou art the contempt of eve 
brave honeſt man, though, like me, an old clo 
{hould be his only poſſeſſion-? 

Vor. IX. N " ALEXANDER» 
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266 A Dialogue between Alexander the Great 


ALEXANDER, 


Thou ſeemeſt, to my apprehenſion, to be igno- 
rant, that, in profeſſing this diſregard for the glory! 
have ſo painfully achieved, thou art undermining 
the foundation of all that honour, which is the 
encouragement to, and reward of, every thing truely _ 

reat and noble: for, in what doth all honour, glory, 
and fame conſiſt, but in the breath of that multi- 
tude whoſe eflimation with ſuch ill- grounded ſcorn 
thou doſt affect to deſpiſe. A reward which hath 
ever appeared ſufficient to inflame the ambition of 
high and exalted ſouls ; though from their mean. 
neſs, low minds may be incapable of taſting, or 
rather, for which pride from the deſpair of attaining 
it may inſpire thee to feign a falſe and counterfeit 
diſdain. hat other reward than this have all thoſe 
heroes propoſed to themſelves, who rejected the en- 
joyments which eaſe, -riches, pleaſure, and power, 
have held forth to them in their native country, have 
deſerted their homes, and all thoſe things which to 
vulgar mortals appear lovely or deſireable, and, in 
dehance of difficulty and danger, invaded and ſpoiled 
the cities and territories of _ ; When their anger 
Hath been provoked by no injury, nor their hope 
inſpired by 3 roſpect of any other good than of this 
very glory and honour, this adoration of ſlaves, 
which thou, from having never taſted its ſweets, haſt 


treated with contempt. 


D1oGENnEs. 


Thy own words have convinced me (Rand a little 
more out of the ſun, if you pleaſe) that thou haſt 
not the leaſt idea of true honour. Was it to depend 
on the ſuffrages of ſuch wretches, it would indeed be 
that contemptible thing which you repreſent it to be 
eſtimated in my opinion; but true honour is of a dif- 
ferent nature; it reſults from the ſecret ſatisfaction 
of our on minds, and is decreed us by wiſe men 
and the gods; it is the ſhadow of wiſdom and vir- 
tue, and is inſeparable from them: nor is it either in 

thy power to deſerve, nor in that of thy follow 
* 
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10 beſtow. As for ſuch heroes as thou haſt named, 
who, like thyſelf, are born the curſes of mankind, 
I readily agree they purſue another kind of glory, 
| even that which thou haſt mentioned, the applauſe. 


of their ſlaves and ſycophants; in this inſtance, in- 


deed, their maſters, ſince they beſtow on them the 


reward, ſuch as it is, of all their labours. 


ALEXANDER, 


However, as you would perſuade me you have ſs 
clear a notion of my honour, I would be glad to be 
on a * with you, by conceiving ſome idea of your's ; 
which I can never obtain of the ſhadow, till I have 
ſome clearer knowledge of the ſubſtance, and under- 


\ 


ftand in what your wiſdom aud virtue conſiſt, | 


\D1i06cEtNnEs. 


countries, burning cities, plun - 
g mankind. a * 


Not in ravagin 

dering and mate 
ALEXANDER. 

No, rather in biting and ſnarling at them. 


D1OGENRES. 


I ſnarl at them becauſe of their vice and folly g 
in a word, becauſe there are among them many ſuch 
as thee and thy followers. | 

ALEXANDER. 


If thou wouldſt confeſs the truth, envy is the true 


ſource of all thy bitterneſs; it is that which begets 


thy hatred, and from hatred comes thy railing? 
whereas the thirſt of glory only is my motive. I hate 


not thoſe whom 1 attack, as plainly appears by the 


clemency I ſhow to them when they are conquered. 


Dioczgxts. 


Thy clemency is cruelty. Thou giveſt to one 


what thou haſt by violence and plunder taken from 


N 2 another: 
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another: and in ſo doing, thou only raiſeſt him to 
be again the mark of fortune's caprice, and to be 
tumbled down a ſecond time by thyſelf, or by ſome 
other like thee. My ſnarling is the effect of my 
love; in order, by my 75. Hu againſt vice, to 
frighten men from it, and drive them into the road 
of virtue. , > 
ALEXANDER. | 


_ For which purpoſe thou haſt forſworn ſociety, and 
art retired to preach to trees and ſtones. 


Diocenes. 


I have left ſociety, becauſe I cannot endure the 
' evils Iſeeand deteſt in it, 4D 


ALEXANDER. 


Rather, becauſe thou canſt not enjoy the thou 
doſt covet in it. For the ſame reaſon, I have left 
my own country, which afforded not ſufficient food 
for my ambition. 

DioeER Es. 


But I come not, like thee, abroad to rob and 
2 others. Thy ambition hath deſtroyed a mil- 
lion, whereas I have never occaſioned the death of a 


fingle man, 


ALEXANDER, 


Becauſe thou haſt not been able: but thou haſt 
done all within thy power, by curſing and devotin 
to deſtruction almoſt. as many as I Have conquered, 
Come, come, thou art not the poor-ſpirited fellow 
thou wouldſt appear. There is more greatneſs of 
Toul in thee than at preſent ſhines forth. Poor cir- 
cumſtances are clouds which often conceal and ob- 
ſcure the brighteſt minds Pride will not ſuffer thee 
to confeſs paſſions which fortune hath not put it in 
thy power to gratify. It is therefore that thou denieſt 
ambition: for hadſt thou a ſoul as capacious as mine, 
I ſee no better way which thy humble fortune would 
allow.thee of feeding its ambition, than what on 
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haſt choſen; for when alone in this retreat which thou 
haſt choſen, thou mayeſt contemplate thy own great- 
neſs. Here no ſtronger rival will contend with thee; 
nor can the hate ful objects of ſuperior power, riches, 
or happineſs, invade thy fight. But be honeſt and 
confeſs, had fortune placed thee at the head of a Ma- 
cedonian army— 


Dino 85120; 


Had fortune placed me at the head of the world 
it could not have raiſed me in my own opinion. And 
is this mighty ſoul, Which is, it ſeems, ſo much 
more capacious than mine, obliged at laſt to ſup- 
port its ſuperiority on the backs of a multitude of 
armed ſlaves? And who in reality have gained theſe 
conqueſts, and gathered all theſe laurels, of which 
thou art ſo vain? Hadſt thou alone paſſed into Aſia, 
the empire of Darius had ſtill tood unſhaken. But 
though Alexander had never been born, who will 
ſay the ſame troops might not, under ſome other 
general, have done as great, or perhaps greater miſ- 
chiefs ? The honour, therefore, ſuch as it is, is by no 
means juſtly thy own. Thou uſurpeſt the whole, 
when thou art at moſt entitled to an equal ſhare 
only, It is not then Alexander, but Alexander an 
his army are ſuperiour to Diogenes, And in what are 
they his ſuperiors? In brutal ttrength—in which they 
would be again excelled by an equal number of lions, 
or wolves, or tigers. An army which would be - 
able to do as much more miſchief than themſelves, as 
they are than Diogenes. 


ALEXANDER. 


Then thy grief broke forth. Thou hateſt us becauſe 
we can do more miſchief than thyſelf. Andin this I 
ſee thou claimeſt the precedence over me ; that I make 
uſe of others as the inſtruments of my conqueſts, 
whereas all thy raillery and curſes againſt mankind 
proceed only out of thy own mouth. And if I alone 
am not able to conquer the world, thou alone artable 
o curſe it, 


333 DioozxExSs. 
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DioGEsnEs. 


If I defired to curſe it effectually, I have nothing 
more to do, than to wiſh thee long life and pro- 


ſperity. 
| ALEXANDER. 


But then thou muſt wiſh well to an individual, 
which is contrary to thy nature who hateſt all. 


DioGENEs. 


Thou art miſtaken. Long life, to ſuch as thee, 
is the greateſt of curſes: for, to mortify thy pride 
effectually, know there is not in thy whole army; 
no, nor among all the objects of thy triumph, one 

equally miſerable with thyſelf: for, if the ſatisfaction 
| — violent deſires be happineſs, and a total failure 
of ſucceſs in moſt eager purſuits miſery (which can- 
not, I apprehend, be doubted) what can be more 

jſerable than to entertain defires which we know 
never can be ſatisfied? And this a little refleQion 
will teach thee is thy own caſe ; for what are thy de- 
fires? Not pleaſures; with that Macedonia would 
have furniſhed -thee, Not riches ; for capacious as 
thy ſoul is, if it had been all filled with avarice, 
the wealth of Darius would have contented it, Not 
power ; for then the 2 of Porus, and the ex- 
tending thy arms to the fartheſt limits of the world *, 
muſt have ſatisfied thy ambition. Thy defire conſiſts 
- In nothiog certain, and therefore with nothing certain 
can be gratified. It is as reſtleſs as fire, which ſtill 
conſumes whatever comes in its way, without deter- 
mining where to ſtop, How contemptible muſt thy 
own power appear to thee, when it cannot give thee 
the poſſeſſion of thy wiſh z but how much more con- 
temptible thy underſtanding, which cannot enable 
thee to know certaioly what that with is ? 


ALEXANDER, 


Tcan at leaſt comprehend thine, and can grant it. 
I like thy humour, and will deſerve thy ä 
| ; now 


* Which was then knowä to the Groeks. 
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EF know the Athenians have affronted thee, have con- 
temned thy philofophy, and ſuſpected thy morals. I 
will revenge thy cauſe on them, I will lead my army 
back, and puniſh their ill-uſage of thee. Thou thy- 
felf ſhalt accompany us; and when thou beholdeſt 
their city in flames ſhalt have the triumph of pro- 
claiming that thy juſt reſentment hath brought this 
calamity on them. 


DioGENES. 


They do, indeed, deſerve it at my hands; and 
though revenge is not what I profeſs, yet the puniſh- 
ment of ſuch dogs may be of good example. I there- 


fore embrace thy offer: but, let us not be particular, + 


let Corinth and Lacedzmon ſhare - the ſame fate. 
They are both the neſt of vermin only, and fire alone 
will purify them, Gods! what a delight it will be to 
fee the raſcals, who have ſo only in deriſion called mg 
a ſnarling cur, roaſting in their own houſes, 


ALEXANDER. 


Yet, on a ſecond conſideration, would it not be 
_ wiſer to preſerve the cities, eſpecially Corinth, which 
is ſo full of wealth, and only maſſacre the inhabi- 
tants ? | 


D 1OGENES., 
D their wealth; I deſpiſe it, 


ALEXANDER. 


Well, then, let it be given to the ſoldiers, as the 
demolition: of it will not increaſe the puniſtiment of 
the citizens, when we have cut their throats, © 


" DroGENES., 


True — Then you may give ſome of it to the 
ſoldiers: but, as the dogs have formerly inſulted 
me with their riches, I will, if you pleaſe, retain 
a little - perhaps a moiety, or not much more, to 
my own uſe, It will give me, at leaſt, an opportu- 
nity of ſhowing the world I can deſpiſe riches when 
N 4 I pof- 


% 


—— — — — 
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I poſſeſs them, as much as I did before in my po- 
verty. 


ALEXANDER. 


Art not thou a true dog ? - Is this thy contempt for 
wealth? This thy abhorrence of the vices of man. 
kind? To ſacrifice three of the nobleſt cities of the 
world to thy wrath and revenge? And haſt thou the 
impudence to diſpute any longer the ſuperiority with 
me, who have it in my power to puniſh my enemies 
_ death, while thou canſt only perſecute with evil 
wiſhes. 


Diocenes. 


L have ſtill the ſame ſuperiority over thee, which 
thou doſt challenge over thy ſoldiers. 'I would have 
made thee the tool of my purpoſe. But I will dif- 
courſe no longer with thee; for I now deſpiſe and 
curſe thee more than 1 do all the world beſides; and 

may perdition ſeiſe thee and all thy followers, 
Here ſome of the army wvould have fallen upon 

bim, but Alexander inter paſed.] 


| ALEXANDER. 

Let him alone.—] admire his obſtinacy; nay, I 
almoſt envy it, —Farewel, old Cynic; and, if it 
will flatter thy pride, be affured I eſteem thee ſo much 
that, was I net Alexander, I could difire to be Dio- 
genes, g ö 


Dioozn ks. 


Go to the gibbet; and take with thee as a morti- 
fication, that, was I not Diogenes, I could almoſt con- 
tent myſelf with being Alexander. ; 
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JoriTER, JUNO, APOLLO, 


AND 


MER C UR F. 
| ett 
JUPITER, Ju No. 
Jvrir ER. | 


RAY be pacified. | ; 
Juno. It is intolerable, inſafferable, and I 
never will ſubmit to it. e 

Jup. But, my dear. 

Juno. Good Mr. Jupiter leave off that odious 
word: you know I deteſt it. Uſe it to the trollop 
Venus, and the reſt of your flats. It ſounds moft 
agreeable to their ears, but it 15nauſeous toa goddeſs 
of ſtrict virtue. | 

Jup. Madam, I do not doubt your virtue. 

7 — You don't? That is, I ſuppoſe, humbly 
inſinuating that others do: but who are their divini- 
ties? I would be glad to know who they are; they are 
neither Diana nor Minerva, I am well aſſured; both 
of whom pity me; for they know your tricks; they - 
can neither of them keep a maid of honour for you. 

I defire you will treat me with good manners at leaſt, 
I ſhould have had that, if I had married a mortal, 
though he had ſpent my fortune, and lain with my 
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chamber-maids, as you ſuffer men to do with impu 
nity, highly to your honour be it ſpoken. 

Fup. Faith! Madam, I know but one way to pre. 
vent them, which is by annihilating mankind; and 
I fancy your friends below, the ladies, would hardly 
thank you for obtaining that favour at my hands. 
Juno. I defire you would not reflect on my friends 
below ; it is very well known I never ſhowed any fa- 
vour but to thoſe of the pureſt, unſpotted characters. 
And all my acquaintance, when I have been on the 
Earth, have been of that kind ; for I never return a 
viſit to any other. 

Jup. Nay, I have no inclination to find fault with 
the women of the earth; yon know I like them very 
well, 

Juno. Yes, the trollops of the earth, ſuch as Ve. 
nus converſes with. You never ſhow any civility to 
my favourites, nor make the men do it. | 

Jup. My dear, give me leave to ſay, your fa- 
vourites are ſuch, that man muſt be new made before 
he can be brought to give them the preference; for, 
when I moulded up the clay of man, I put not one 
ingredient in to make him in love with uglineſs, which 
is one of the moſt glaring qualities in all your fa- 
vourites whom I have ever ſeen; and you muſt not 
wonder, while you have ſuch favourites, that the-men 
flight them. g 

Juno. The men light them! I'd have you know, 
Sir, they flight the men; and I can, at this moment, 
hear not leſs than a thouſand railing at mankind. 

. Fup. Aye, as I hear at this inſtant ſeveral grave 
black gentlemen railing at riches, and enjoying them, 
or at leaſt coveting them, at the ſame time. 

Juno. Very fine! Very civil! I underſtand your 
compariſon. Well, Sir, you may go on giving 
an example of a bad huſband, but I will not give 
the example of a tame wife; and, if you will not 
make men better, I will go down to the earth and 
make women worſe, that every houſe may be too hot 


| far a huſband, as I will ſhortly make heaven for 
Ye 
Ju 


| 
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Pup. That I believe you will- but, if you begin 

our projet ,of making women worſe, 1 will take 

Eye and hang him; for Iwill take ſome care of 
my votaries, as well as you of your's. 


SCENE IL. 


Enier APOL L o. 


Apol. Mr. Jupiter, good-morrow to you. 
1b. Apollo, how doſt thou ?——You are a wiſe 
deity, Apollo; pr'ythee, will you anſwer me one 
queſtion ? AT 

Apol. To my beſt ability. 

Fup. You have been much converſant with the 
affairs of men, what doſt thou think the fooliſheſt 
thing a man can do? 

40 Turn poet. 1 

Jup. That is honeſt enough, as it comes from the 
god of poets: but you have miſſed the mark; for 


certainly the fooliſheſt thing a man can do, is to 


marry. . _. | 
22 Fie! What is it then in a god? who, beſides 
that he ought to be wiſer than man, is tied for ever 


by his immortality, and has not the chance which 


you have given to man of getting rid of his wife. 
Jupp. Apollo, thy reproof is juſt: but let us talk 
of ſomething elſe; for when I am out of the hearing 
my wife, I beg I may never hear of her. 

Apol. Have you read any of thoſe books I brought 
you, juſt ſent me by my votaries upon earth. 

up.” I have read them all. The poem is ex- 
tremely fine, and the ſimiles moſt beautiful There 
is, indeed, one little fault in the fimiles, 
_ Apol. What is that? | 

Jup. There is not the leaſt reſemblance between 
the things compared together. | 

Apel, One half of the ſimile is good, however. 

Jup. The dedications pleaſe me extremely, and I 
am glad to ſind there are ſuch excellent men upon 
earth, here is one whom I find two or three 
authors agree to be much better than any of us in 
heaven are, This diſcovery, together with my wife's 

"IRS : tongue, 


j 
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tongue, has determined me to to take a trip to the 
earth, and _ ſome time in ſuch god-like company, 
Apollo, will you go with me? 

pol. I would with all my heart, but I ſhall be of 
diſſervice to you; for when I was laſt on earth, tho? 
I heard of theſe people, I could not get admiſſion to 
any of them; you had better take Plutus with you, 
he is acquainted with them all. 

Jup. — him, proud raſcal, of all the deities he 
is my averſion ; I would have kicked him out of hea. 
ven long ago, but that I am afraid, if he was to 
take his reſidence entirely upon earth, he would 
foment a rebellion againſt me. | 

Apol. Your fear has too juſt a ground, for the god 
of riches has more intereſt there than all the ker 
gods put together; nay, he has — us in all 
our provinces; he gives wit to men I never heard of, 
and beauty to women Venus never ſaw— Nay, he 
ventures to make free with Mars himſelf; and ſome- 
times, they tell me, pats men at the head of mili- 
tary affairs who never ſaw an enemy, nor of whom 
an enemy ever could ſee any other than the back, 

Jap. Faith! it is ſurpriſing that a god whom I 
ſent down to earth when I was angry with mankind, 
and who has done them more hurt than all the other 
deities, ſhould ingratiate himſelf ſo far into their 
favour. 

Aol. You might thank yourſelf, you might have 
made man wiſer if you would. | 

Jup. What to laugh at? No, Apollo, believe me, 
man far outdoes my intention ; and when I read in 
thoſe little hiſtories called dedications, how excellent 
he is grown, I am eager to be with him, that I may 
make another promotion to the ſtars; and here comes 
my ſon of fortune to accompany us. 


SCENE III. 
Mzxcury, JuPITER, APOLLO. 


[Mzzxcury kneels,] 
Mere. Pray, father Jupiter, be pleaſed to bleſs 


| me. 
, Tup. 
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Tup. 1 do, my boy. What part of heaven, pray, 
have you been ſpending your time in? . 

Merc.” With ſome ladies of your acquaintance, 
Apollo. I have been at blind-man's-buff with the 
nine muſes: but, before we began to play, we had 
charming ſport between Miſs Thally and one of the 
poets : ſuch a ſcene of courtſhip or invocation as you 
call it, Say, O Thalia, cries the bard; and then he 
ſcratches his head : and then, Say, O Thalia, again; 
and repeated it an hundred times over; but the devil 
a word would ſhe ſay. 

Apol. She's a humourſome little jade, and if ſhe 
takes it in her head to hold her tongue, not all the 
poets on earth can open her lips. 

Jup. I wiſh Juno had ſome of her frolicks, with 
all my heart. 

Merc. No, my mother-in-law is of a humour quite 
contrary— _ . 

Jup. Aye; for which reafon I intend to make an 
elopement from her, and pay a ſhort viſit to our 
friends on earth. Son Mercury, you ſhall go along 
with me. 

Merc. Sir, I am at your diſpoſal : but, pray, what 
is the reaſon of this viſit ? 

Jus. Partly my wife's temper, and partly ſome in- 
formations I have lately received of the prodigious 

virtue of mankind; which, if I find as great as re- 
preſented, I believe I ſhall leave Madam Jano for 
-and-all, and live entirely amongſt men, 

Merc. I ſhall be glad to be introduced by you into 
the company of theſe virtuous men; for I am quite 
weary ofthe little rogues you put me at the head of. 
The laſt time I was on the earth, I believe I had 
three ſets of my acquaintance hanged in one year's 
revolution, and not one man of any reputable con- 
dition among them; there were, indeed, one or two 
condemned, but, I don't know how, they were found 
to be honeſtat laſt, And J muſt tell you, Sir, I will 
be god of rogues no longer, if you ſuffer it to be an 
cltabliſhed maxim, that no rich man can be a rogue. 


Tops 
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Jip. We'll talk of that hereafter. I'll now go put 
on my travelling clothes, order my charge, and be 
ready for you in half an hour, | 


2 SCENE IV. 


AyoLLo, Mrznrcury. 


Merc. Do you know the true reaſon of this ex- 
pedition ? ; 

Apol. The great virtue of mankind, he tells us. 

Merc. The little virtue of women kind rather — 
Do you know him-no better than tothink he would 
budge a ſtep after human virtue: beſides, where the 
devil ſhould he find it, if he would? 

pol. You have not read the late dedications of my 
votaries. | 

Mer, Of my votaries, you mean: I hope you 
will not diſpute my title to the dedications, as the 

od of thieves, You make no diſtinction, I hope, 
between robbing with a piſtol and with a pen. 

Apol. "My votaries robbers, Mr. Mercury? 

Merc. Yes, Mr. Apollo; did not my Lord Chan- 
cellor Midas decree me the lawyers for the ſame rea- 
ſon. Would not he be a rogue who ſhauld take a 
man's money for „ he was a lord or a 
baronet, when he knew he was no ſuch thing? Is 
not he equally ſuch, who picks his pocket by heaping 
virtues on him which he knows he has no title to? 
Theſe fellows preveat the very uſe of praiſe, which, 


. - while only the reward of virtue, will always invite 


men to it; but when it is to be bought, will be de- 
ſpiſed by the true deferving, equally with a ribbon 
or a feather, which may be bought by any one in a 
millener's or a miniſter's ſhop. | 

Apol. Very well! at this rate you will rob me f 
all my panegyrical writers. 

Merc, Aye, and of your ſatirical writers too, at leaſt 
a great many. of them ; for unjuſt ſatire is as bad as 
unjuſt panegyrick, | 

Apol. If it is unjuſt, indeed——But, Sir, I hope 
you have no claim to my writers of plays, poems, 


which have neither ſatire nor panegyrick in —_ Y 
X | | Co 


* 
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Mere. Yes, Sir, to all who are thieves, and ſteal 
from one another, 

4pol. Methinks, Sir, you ſhould not reflect thus 
on wits to me, who am the god of wit. 

Merc. Hey-day, Sir, nor-you on thieves to me, 
who am the god of thieves, We have no ſuch rea- 
ſon to quarrel about our votaries, they are much of 
the ſame kind: for as it is a proverb, That all poets 
are poor; ſo it is a maxim, That all poor men are 
rogues, | | 

Apol. Sir, Sir, I have men of quality that write. 

Merc. Yes, Sir, and I have men of quality that 
rob; but neither are the one poets, or the other 
rogues ; for as the one can write without wit, ſo can 
the other rob without roguery. They call it privilege, 
I think: Jupiter, I ſuppoſe, gave it them; and, in- 
ſtead of quarrelling with one another, I think it would 
be wiſer in us to unite in a petition to my father that 
he would revoke it, and put them on a footing with 
other votaries. 3 

Apol. lt is in vain to petition him any thing againſt 
mankind at preſent, he is in ſuch good humour with 
them; if they ſhould ſour his temper, at his return 
perhaps he may be willing todo us juſtice, 

Merc, It ſhall be my fault if he is not in a worſe 
humour with them; at leaſt I will take care he ſhall 
not be deceived: and that might happen; for men 
are ſuch hypocrites, that the greateſt part deceive _ 
even themſelves, and are much worſe than they think 
themſelves to be, | « 

Apol. And Jupiter, you know, though he is the 
greateſt, is far from being the wiſeſt of the gods. 

Merc. His own honeſty makes him the leſs ſuſpi- 
cious of others; for, except in regard to women, he 
is as honeft a fellow as any deity in all the Elyſian+ 
Fields: but I ſhall make him wait for me Dear Mr. 
Apollo, I am your humble ſervant. 

Apel. My dear Mercury, a good journey to you 
at your return I ſhall be glad to drink a bottle of nec- 
tar with you. | 

Merc, I ſhall be proud to kiſs your hands. 
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ASHION is the great governor of this world, 
It preſides not only in matters of dreſs and amuſe. 
ment, but in law, phyfic, politics, religion, and all 
other things of the graveſt kind: indeed the wiſeſt 
of men would be puzzled to give any better reaſon, 
why particular forms in all theſe have been at certain 
times univerſally received, and at others univerſally 
rejected, than that they were in or out of faſhion, 
Men, as well as things, are in like manner indebted 
to the favour of this grand monargue. It is a phraſe 
commonly uſed in the polite world, that ſuch a perſon 
is in faſhion; nay, I myſelf have known an indivi- 
dual in faſhion, and then out of faſhion, and then in 
faſhion again. Shakſpeare hath ſhared both theſe 
fates in poetry, and ſo hath Mr. Handel in muſic; 
ſo hath my Lord Coke in law, and in phyſic the 
great Sydenham: and as to politics and religion, ! 
am ſure every man's memory will ſuggeſt to himſelf 
very great maſters in both, even in the preſent age, 
who have been in the higheſt degree both in and out 
of faſhion. | | 
It is, therefore, the buſineſs of every man to ac- 
commodate himſelf to the faſhion of the times; which, 
if he negleQs, he muſt not be ſurpriſed if the 
_ greateſt parts and abilities are totally diſregarded. If 
- Socrates 
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$ocrates himſelf was to go to coart in an antique dreſs, 


he would be neglected, or perhaps ridiculed; or if 
old Hippocrates was to viſit the college of phyſicians, 
and there talk the language of his aphoriſms, he would 
be deſpiſed; the college, as Moliere ſays, having 
altered all that at preſent. : 

But, of all mankind, there are none whom it ſo 
abſolutely imports to confirm to this golden rule as an 
author; by negleRing this, Milton himſelf lay lon 
in obſcurity, and the world had nearly loſt the beſt 
poem which perhaps it hath ever ſeen, On the con- 
trary, by adhering to it, Tom Durfey, whole name 
is almoſt, forgot, and many others who are quite for- 
gotten, flouriſhed moſt notably in their reſpeRive 
ages, and eat and were read very. plentifully by their 
cotempo gen ; FI ENT ba. 

In ſtrict obedience to this ſovereign er, 
informed by my bookſeller a man of —— — 
in his buſineſs, that nobody at preſent reads any thing 


but news-papers, I have determined to conform myſelf . 


to the reigning taſte. The number indeed of theſe 
writers at firſt a little ſtaggered us both; but upon 
peruſal of their works, I fancied I had diſcovered two 
or three little imperfections in them all, which ſome- 
what diminiſhed the force of this objeQion, and gave 
me hopes that the public will expel ſome of them to 
make room for their betters, 

The firſt little imperfection in theſe writings, is, 


that there is ſcarce a ſyllable of TzxuTa in any of 


them. If this be admitted to be a fault, it requires 
no other evidence than themſelves, and the perpetual 
contradictions which occur not only on compating one 
with the other, but the ſame author with himſelf at 
different days; = | 
24ly, There is no Senst in them; to prove this 
likewiſe, [ appeal co their works, PI 
34ly, There is, in reality, NoTHING is them at 
all, And this alſo muſt be allowed by their readers, 
if paragraphs which contain neither wit, nor humour, 
nor ſenſe, nor the leaſt importance may be. properly 
ſaid to contain nothing. Such are the arrival of my 
Lord th @ great equipage, the W of 
iſs 
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Miſs cf great beauty ard merit, and the death 
of Mr..——who was never heard of in his lid, &c. &c, 

Nor will this appear ſtrange, if we conſider who 
are the authors of ſuch trafts; namely, the journey. 
men of bookſellers, of whom, I believe, much 
ſame may be truely predicated, as of theſe their pro- 
ductions. 

But the encouragement with which theſe lucubra- 

' tions are read- may ſeem more ſtrange and more 
difficult to be accounted for. And here I cannot 
agree with my bookſeller, that.their eminent badneſs 
recommends them. The true reaſon 1s, I believe, 
fimply the ſame which I once heard an œconomiſt 
aſſign for the content and ſatis faction with which his 
family drank water-cyder, viz. becauſe they could 
progare no other liquor. Indeed I make no doubt, 

but that the underſtanding, as well as the palate, 
though it may out of neceſlity ſwallow the worſe, will 

In general prefer the better. 

In this confidence, I have reſolved to provide the 
public a better entertainment than it hath lately been 
dieted with; and as it is no great aſſurance in an 
Author to think himſelf capable of excelling ſuch 

writings as have been mentioned above, ſo neither 
can he be called too ſanguine in promiſing himſelf a 
more favourable reception from the public. 

It is not uſual for us of ſuperior eminence in our 
profeſſion, to hang oat our names on the ſign- poſt; 
however, to raiſe ſome expeQation in the mind of 
every reader, as well as to give a ſlight direction to 
thoſe conjectures which he will be apt to make on this 
occaſion, I ſhall ſet down ſome few hints, by which a 
ſagacious gueſſer may arrive at ſufficient certainty con- 
cerning me. | N 

And rt, I faithfully promiſe him, that I do not 
live within a mile of Grub-ſtreet; nor am I acquaint- 
ed with a fingle inhabitant of that place. 

24ly, I am of no party; a word which I hope, by 

| theſe my labours, to eradicate out of our conſtitution : 

this being, indeed, the true ſource of all thoſe evils 


| which we have reaſon to complain of. 
- _ zdl 0 
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2dly, I am a gentleman: a circumſtance from 
which my readers will reap many advantages ;. for 
at the ſame time that he may peruſe my paper with- 
out any danger of ſeeing himſelf, or any of his 
friends, traduced with ſcurrility, ſo he may expect, 
by means of my intercourſe with people of condition, 
to find here many articles of importance concernin 
the affairs and tranſactions of the great world (which 
can never reach the ears of vulgar news-writers) not 
only in matters of ſtate and politics, but amuſement, 
All routes, drums, and aſſemblies, will fall under my 
immediate inſpection, and the adventures which hap- 
pen at them, will be inſerted in my paper, with due 
regard, however, to the charaQer I here profeſs, and 
with ſtrict care to give no offence to the parties con- 
cerned, . | 
Laſtly, As to my learning, knowledge, and other 
qualifications for the office 1 have undertaken, I ſhall | 
be ſilent, and leave the deciſion to my reader's judg- i 
ment; of whom I deſire no more than that he would 
not deſpiſe me before he is acquainted with me, | 
And to prevent this, as I have already given ſome 
account what I am; ſo I ſhall proceed to throw forth. 
a few hints o I am; a matter commonly of the « 
greateſt importance towards the recommendation of 
-all works ot literature | 
Fir/t, then it is very probable I am Lord B—=4e, 
This I collect from my ſtyle in writing and know- 
ledge in politics, Again it is as probable that I am 
the B—p of, from my zeal for the proteſtant 
religion, When I conſider theſe, together with the 
wit and humour which will diffuſe themſelves through 
the whole, it is more than poſſible I may be Lord 
C——himſelf, or at leaſt he may have ſome ſhare in 
| my paper . 5 
From ſome, or all of theſe reaſons, I am very 
likely Mr, #——z, Mr. D——:z, Mr. L—z, Mr. 
F. 7, or indeed any other perſon who 
vor es diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the republic of 
kters, N | | 
This at leaſt is very probable, that ſome of theſe 
gentlemen may contribute a ſhare of their abilities to 
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the carrying on this work ; in which, as nothing ſhall 
ever appear in it inconſiſtent with decency or the 
religion and true civil intereſt of my country, no per- 
ſon, how great ſoever, need be aſhamed of being 
imagined to have a part; unleſs he ſhould be weak 
enough to be aſhamed of writing at all; that is, of 
having more ſenſe than his neighbours, or of commu. 
nicating it tothem. 

I come now to conſider the only remaining arti- 
cle, wiz. the price, which is one third more than my 
cotemporary weekly hiſtorians ſet on their labours, 

And here I might, with modeſty enough, inſiſt 
that if I am either what or who I pretend to be, I 
have ſafficient title to this diſtinction. It is well 
known that, among mechanics, a much larger ad- 
vance is often allowed only for a particular name. 
A genteel perſon would not be ſuſpected of dealing 
with any other than the moſt eminent in his trade, 
though he is convinced he pays an additional price 
by io doing. AndI hope the polite world, eſpecially 
when they conſider the regard to faſhion which I have 
above profeſſed, will not ſcruple to allow me the 
lame pre-eminence. 

But, in reality, this is the cheapeſt paper which 
was ever given to the public, both in quality, of 
which enough hath been ſaid already, and in which 
light a ſhilling would, I apprehend, be a more mo- 
derate price than the three halfpence which is de- 
manded by ſome others: And /econdly (which my 
bookſeller chiefly infifts on) in quantity; as I ſhall 
contain, he ſays, full three times as many letters 
as the above-mentioned papers; and for which reaſon 
he at firſt adviſed me to demand fonr-pence at 
leaſt, for that one ninth part would be ſtill abated 
to the public. To be ſerious. I would defire my 
reader to weigh fairly with himſelf, whether he doth 
not. gain fix times. the knowledge and. amuſement 
by my paper, compared to any other: and then I 
think he will bave no difficulty to determine in my 
ſavour. | 
Indeed, the prudent part of mapkind will be con- 


fiderable gainers by purchaſing my paper; for as 
| at 
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it will contaia every thing which is worth their 
knowing, all others will become abſolutely needleſs : 
and I leave to their determination, whether three- 


penny-worth of truth and ſenſe is not more worth 
their purchaſing than all the rubbiſh and nonſenſe of 


the week, which will coſt them twenty times as 


much. In other words, is it not better to give 
their underſtanding an entertainment once a week 
than to ſurcharge it every day with coarſe and homely 
food ? 

I ſhall conclude the whole in the words of the fair 
and honeſt tradeſman—— Gentlemen, upon my word 
and honour, I can afford it no cheaper; and I believe 
there is no ſhop _— will uſe you better for the 
price, 


Nie z. TUESDAY, Novem 19, 1745 


— — 


Farit enſis & ignis . 


Quogue caret flamms ſcelerum f locus: 


4 rebellion having long been the univerſal 
ſ 


ubject of converſation in this town it is no 
wonder that what ſo abſolutely engages our waking: 
thoughts ſhould attend us to the pillow, and repre- 
ſent to us in dreams or viſions thoſe ideas which fear 
had before ſuggeſted to our minds. . 
It is natural, on all occaſions, to have ſome little 
attention to our private welfare, nor do I ever ho- 


nour the patriot the leſs (I am ſure I confide in him 


much the more) whoſe own good is involved in that 

of the publick. I am not, therefore, aſhamed to 

give the publics the following dream or viſion, tho” 

= own little affairs, and the private conſequences 

which the ſucceſs of this rebellion would ace to 

eyfelf, form the principal object: for, I believe, _ 
4 
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the ſame time, there are few of my readers who will 
not find themſelves intereſted in ſome parts of it, 
Methought I was fitting in my ſtudy, meditatin 

for the good and entertainment of the publick, with 
my two little children (as is my uſual courſe to ſuffer 
2 playing near me; when J heard a very hard 
knock at my door, and immediately afterwards ſeve. 
ral ill- looking raſcals burſt in upon me, one of whom 
ſeiſed me with great violence, ſaying | was his pri. 
ſoner, and muſt go with him. I aſked for what of. 
fence? Have you the impudence to aſk that (ſaid 
he) when the words True Patriot lie now before you ? 
I then bid him ſhow me his warrant. He anſwered, 
rhere it is, pointing to ſeveral men, who were in high. 
land dreſſes, with broad ſwords by their ſides. My 

children then ran towards me, and burſting into tears, 
' expreſſed their concern for their poor papa. Upca 
which one of the ruffians ſeiſed my little. boy, and, 
pulling him from me, daſhed him againſt the ground, 
and all immediately hurried me away out of my room 
and houſe, before I could be ſenſible of the effects of 
this barbarity. 

My concern for my poor children, from whom I 
had been torn in the above manner, prevented me 
from taking much notice of any objects in the ſtreets, 
through which I was dragged with many inſults. 
Houſes burnt down, dead bodies of men, women, and 
children, ſtrewed every where as we paſſed, and great 
numbers of highlanders, and popiſh prieſts in their 
ſeveral habits, made, however, too forcible an im- 
preſſion on me to be unobſerved. 

My guard now brought me to Newgate, where 
they were informed that jail was too full to admit a 

le perſon more, I was then conducted to a large 
booth in Smithfield, as I thought, where I was ſhut 
in with a great number of priſoners, amongſt whom 
were many of the moſt conſiderable perſons in this 
kingdom. Two of theſe were in a very particular 
manner reviled by the highland guards (for all the 
ſoldiers were-in that dreſs) and theſe two 1 preſently 
recollected to be the A—b—p of Y—k, and the 
Bp of W—ch—r. 22 4 
$ 
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As there is great inconſiſtency of time and place, 
in moſt dreams, I now found myſelf, by an un- 
accountable tranſition, in a court which bore ſome 


reſemblance to the court of King's Bench; only a 


great croſs was erected in the middle; and in- 
ſtead of thoſe officers of juſtice who uſually attend 
that court, a number of Highlanders with drawn 
ſwords, ſtood there as ſentinels; the judges too 
were perſons whoſe faces I had never ſeen before, 
I was obliged, I thought, to ſtand ſome time at 
the bar, before my trial came on, the court bein 

buſied in a cauſe where an abbot was plaintiff, inde- 
termining the boundaries of ſome abbey land, which 


they decided for the plaintiff, the Chief Juſtice de- 


claring, it was his majeſty's pleaſure, in all doubtful 
caſes, that judgment ſhould be in favour of the 


church, 
A charge of high - treaſon was then, I dreamed, 


exhibited againſt me, for having writ in defence of 


his preſent majeſty King Georce, and my paper 
of The True Patriot was produced in evidence againſt 
me. 


Being called upon to make oy defence, I inſiſted 


entirely on the ſtatute of Hen. VII. by which all per- 
ſons are exempted from incurring the penalties of 
treaſon, in defence of the king, de fafo. But the 
Chief Juſtice told me in broken Engliſh, that if I had 
no other plea, tkey ſhould preſently over-rule that; 
for that his majeſty was reſolved to make an example 
of all who had any ways diſtinguiſhed themſelves, in 
oppoſition to his cauſe, 

Methought I then replied, with a reſolution which 
| hope every Engliſhman would exert on fuch an 
occaſion, Thar THE LIFE OF NO MAN WAS 
WORTH PRESERVING LONGER THAN IT WAS TO 
BE DEFENDED BY THE KNOWN LAWS. or HIS 
COUNTRY; and that if the king's arbitrary pleaſure 
was to be that law, I was indifferent what he deter- 
mined concerning myſelf, | 

The court having put it to the vote (for no jury, 
I thought, attended) and unanimouſly agreed that I 
was guilty, proceeded to paſs the ſentence uſual in 
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.caſes of high treaſon, having firſt made many elo- 
giums on the pope, the Roman catholic religion, 
and the king who was to ſupport both, and be ſup. 
ported by them. 

I was then delivered into the hands of the execu- 
tioner who ſtood ready, and was ordered to allow 
me only three hours to confefs myſelf and be recon- 
ciled to the church of Rome. Upon which a prieſt, 
-whoſe face I remember to have ſeen at a place called 
an oratory, and who was, for his good ſervices, pre- 
ferred: to be the ordinary of Newgate, immediately 
-advanced, and began to revile me, ſaying, I was the 
wickedeſt heretick in the kingdom, and had exerted 
myſelf with more impudence againſt his majeſty and 
his holineſs than any other perſon whatſoever : but 
he added, as I had the good fortune to make ſome 
atonement for my impiety by being hanged, if. I 
would embrace his religion, confeſs myſelf and re- 
ceive abſolution, I might poſſibly, after ſome ex- 
piation in purgatory, receive a final pardon. 

I was hence conducted into a dungeon, where, by 
A glimmering light, I ſaw many wretches my fellow- 
Priſoners, who for various crimes were condemned to 
e —— WT 1 

mong theſe appeared one in a very ragged plight, 
whom Pw wall knew, . — 
ſaw him, appeared to live in great affluence and 
ſplendor, Upon my enquiring the reaſon of his being 

ined in that region of horror, he very frankly 
told me it was for ſtealing a loaf, He acknowledged 
the fact; but ſaid, he had been obliged to it for the 
relief of his indigent family. I ſee, continued he, 
your ſurprize at this change of my fortune; but, you 
muſt know, my whole eſtate was in the funds, by the 
wiping out of which I was at oncereduced to the con- 
dition in which you now ſee me. I roſe in the morn- 
ing with 40,0001. I had a wife whom I tenderly 
loved, and three blooming daughters. The eldeſt was 
within a week of her marriage, and I was to have 

id down 10, cool. with her, At noon I found a 
royal decree had reduced me to downright beggary- 
My daughter hath loſt her marriage, and is gone 
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ditrafted. My wife is dead of a broken heart, and 
my poor girls have neither clothes to cover them, nor 
meat to feed them: fo that I may truly ſay, 


Miſer, O miſer, omnia ademit 
Una dies infeſta mihi tot premia vite. 


Here, methought, he ſtopped, and a flood of tears 


guſhed from his eyes. I ſhould 17 have been a 
reater ſharer in his ſorrow, had not the conſidera- 
tion of his children's-ruin repreſented to me the fitya- 
tion of my own. Good gods! whatwere the poly pol 
1 then felt, though in a dream? Racks, wheels, 
gibbets, were no longer the objects of terror. My 
children poſſeſſed my whole mind, and my fearful 
imagination ran through every ſcene of horror which 
villains can a& on their fellow creatures. ' Sometimes 
I ſaw their helpleſs hands ſtruggling for a moment 
with a barbarous cut-throar. Here I ſaw my 
boy, my whole ambition, the hopes and proſpe& of 
my age, ſprawling on the floor, and weltering in his 
blood; there my fancy painted my daughter, the ob - 
ject of all my tenderneſs, proſtituted even in her in- 
fancy to the brutal luſt of a ruffian, and then ſacrificed! 
to his cruelty. Such were my terrors, when I was re- 
lieved from them by the welcome preſence of the exe-- 
cutioner, who ſummoned me immediately forth, tel- 
ling me ſinee F had refuſed the aſſiſtance of the prieſt, 
ke could grant me no longer indulgence, 

The firſt fight which occurred to me as I paſſed 
through the ftreets (for common objects totally 
eſcape the obſervation of a man in my preſent tem- 
per of mind) was a J_ lady of quality, and the 
22 beauty of this age, in the hands of two 

ighlanders, who were ſtruggling with each other 
for their booty. The lovely prize, though her hair 
was diſhevelled and torn, her eyes ſwoln with tears, 
her face all pale, and ſome marks of blood both on 
that and her breaſt, which was all naked and ex- 
poſed, retained ſtill ſufficient charms to diſcover her- 
{elf to me, who have always beheld her with wonder 
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and admiration. Indeed it may be queſtioned whe. 
ther perfect beauty loſes or acquires charms by diſ- 
treſs. This fight was matter of entertainment to 
my conductors, who, however, hurried me preſently 
from it, as I wiſh they had alſo from her ſcreams, 
which reached my ears to a great diſtance, 

After ſuch a ſpectacle as this, the dead bodies 
which lay every where in the ſtreets (for there had 
been, I was told, a maſſacre the night before) ſcarce 
made any impreſſion; nay, the very fires in which 
proteſtants were roaſting, were, in my ſenſe, objects 
of much leſs horror; nay, ſuch an effect had this 
Kght wrought on my mind, which hath been always 
full of the utmoſt tenderneſs for that charming ſex, 
that for a moment it obliterated all concern for my 
children, from whom I was to be hurried for ever 
without a farewell, or without knowing in what con- 
dition I left them; or indeed whether they had hi- 
therto ſurvived the cruelty which now methought 
raged every where, with all the fury, which rage, zeal, 
luſt, and wanton fierceneſs could inſpire into the 
bloody hearts of popiſh prieſts, bigots, and barbarians, 
Of ſuch a ſcene my learned reader may ſee a fine 
picture drawn by Silius Italicus, in his ſecond book, 
where he deſcribes the ſacking the brave city of Sa- 
guntum by a leſs ſavage army. | 

I then overheard the prieſt admoniſh the executioner 
to exert the utmoſt rigour of my ſentence towards 
me; after which the ſame prieſt advancing forwards, 
and putting on a look of compaſſion, adviſed me, for 
the ſake of my ſoul, to embrace the holy communion. 
I gave him no anſwer, and he turned his back, thun- 
dering forth curſes agaioft me. 

At length I arrived at the fatal place which pro- 
miſed me a ſpeedy end to all my ſufferings. Here, 
methought I ſaw a man who by his countenance and 
actions expreſſed the higheſt degree of deſpair, He 
flamped with his feet, beat his face, tore his hair, and 
uttered the moſt horrid execrations. Upon enquiring 
into the circumſtance of this perſon, 1 was informed, 
Þy one of the byſtanders, that he was a nonjurer, ** 
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had lent conſiderable aſſiſtance to the pretender's 
cauſe, out of principle; and was now lamenting the 
conſequences which the ſucceſs of it had brought on 


ſuch honeſt gentlemen as myſelf. My informer added 


with a ſmile, the wiſe man expected his majeſty would 
keep his word with hereticks, 
he executioner then attempted to put the rope 
round my neck, when my little girl entered my bed- 
chamber, and put an end to my dream, by pullin 
open my eyes, and telling me that the taylor ha 
brought home my clothes for his majeſty's birth-day. 
The ſight of my dear child, added to the name of 
that gracious prince, at once deprived me of every 
private and public fear; and the joy which now began 


toariſe, being ſoon after heightened by conſideration ©. 


of the day, the ſound of bells, and the hurry which 
_ prevailed every where from the eagerneſs of all ſorts 
of people to demonſtrate their 2 at this ſeaſon, 
ave me altogether as delightfal a ſenſation as per- 
E the heart of man is capable of feeling; of Which 
I have the pleaſure to knowevery reader muſt partake, 
who hath had good nature enough to ſympathiſe 
with me in the foregoing part of this viſion. © 
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Ambubariarum collegia, pharmacopole, 
Mendici, mimi, balatrones ; hoc genus omne 
Mz/tum & folicitum i. Hor. 


HE Author of the Serious Addreſs to the 
People of Great Britain (a pamphlet which 
ought to be in every man's hands at this ſeaſon) bath 
inconteſtably ſhown the danger of this rebellion to all 
who have any regard for the proteſtant religion, or 
the laws and liberties of their country. 
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We have further endeavoured in our laſt „ to 
give a lively picture of the utter miſery and deſolation 
it would introduce, and the inſecurity of our eſtates, 
properties, lives, and families under the government 
of an abſolute popiſh prince (for abſolute he would 
. be) introduced by the conquering arms of 

rance, Spain, and the Highlands. 

So that every good and worthy proteſtant in this 
nation, whois attached to his religion and liberties, 
or who hath any eſtate or property, either in church- 
lands or in the funds (which includes almoſt every 
man who hath either eſtate or property in the king- 
dom) is concerned, ia the higheſt degree, to oppole 
the preſent rebellion. 

I am however aware, that there yet remains a party 

to be ſpoken to, who are not ſtrictly concerned in in- 

tereſt in any of the preceding lights ; I mean thoſe 
gentlemen who have no property, nor any regard ei- 
ther for the religion or liberty of their country. 

Now, if I can make it appear, that thoſe perſons 
likewiſe are intereſted in oppoſing the pretender's 
cauſe, I think we may then juſtly conclude, he can- 
not have a fingle partizan in this nation (the moft 
bigotted Roman catholicks excepted) who is ſenſible 
enough to know his own good. 

Ad firſt, the moſt noble party of free-thinkers, 
who have no religion, are moſt heartily concerned to 
oppoſe the introduRtion of popery, which would ob-. 

trude one on them, one not only inconſiſtent with 

free-thinking, but indeed with any thinking at all. 

How would a man of ſpirit, whoſe principles are too 

elevated to worſhip the great creator of the univerſe, 

ſubmit to pay his adoration to a rabble of ſaints, 
moſt of whom he would have been juſtly aſhamed to 
have kept company with while alive ! | 

But beſides the flaviſh doctrines which he muſt be- 
lieve, or, at leaſt, meanly pretend to believe, how 
would a genius, who cannot conform to the little acts 
of decency required by a proteſtant church, ſupport 


- theflaviſhimpoſitions ofauricular confeſſion, pen nance, 
138 faſting, 
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faſting, and all the tireſome forms and ceremonies | 


exacted by the church of! Rome. 
Laſtly, whereas the ſaid free-thinkers have long 
arded it as an imolerable grievance, that a certain 
body of men called par/ons ſhould, for the uſeleſs ſer- 
vices of praying,.preaching, catechiſing, and inftruQ- 
ing the people, receive a certain fixed ſtipend from 
the public, which the law fooliſhly allows them to call 
their own : how would theſe men brook the reſtora- 


tion of abbey-lands, impropriations, and the num 


berleſs flowers which the reformation hath lopped off 


from the church, and which the re-eftabliſhment of 


popery would moſt infallibly reſtore to it. 

Again, therearemany worthy perſons who, though 
very little concerned for the true liberty of their 
country, have, however, the utmoſt reſpe& for what 
is by ſeveral miſtaken for it, I mean licentiouſneſs, or 
a free power of abuſing the king, miniſtry, and every 
thing great, noble, and ſolemn... _ We: 

The impunity with which this liberty hath been of 
hte years praiſed, muſt be acknowledged by every 
man of the leaſt candour. Indeed, to ſuch a degree, 
that power and government, inflead of being objects 
of reverence and terror, have been ſet up as the butts 
of ridicule and buffoonry, as if they were only in- 
tended to be laughed at by the people. 

Now this 1s a liberty which hath only flouriſhed 
under this royal family. His preſent majeſty, as he 
hath leſs deſerved than his predeceſſors to be the ob- 
ject of it, ſo he hath ſupported it with more dignity 
and contempt than they have done: but how im- 
e the Pretender will be under this liberty, and 

ow certainly he will aboliſh it may be concluded, not 
only from the abſolute power which he infallibly 
brings with him; but from the many ears and noſes 
which his family, without.ſuch power, have, hereto- 
fore, ſacrificed on theſe occaſions. 

And this is a loſs not only to be deplored by thoſe 
men of genius, who have exerted and may exert their 
great talents this way. There are many who without 

the capacity of writing have that of reading, and 
| O4 have 
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have done their utmoſt to ſupport and encourage ſuch 
authors and their works. Theſe will loſe their fa. 
vourite amuſement, all thoſe laughs and ſhrugs which 
they have formerly vented at the expence of their ſy. 
periors. . 

But if theſe concerns ſhould appear chimerical, I 
come now to pecuniary conſiderations; to a la 
body of men whoſe whole trade would be ruined by 
this man's ſucceſs. 'The reader will be perhaps in 


doubt what trade can be carried on by ſuch perſons 


as I have deſcribed in the beginning of this paper: 
how much more will he be ſurpriſed to hear, that it 


is the principal trade which of late years hath been 


carried on in this kingdom: To keep him therefore 
no longer in ſuſpence, I mean the honeſt method of 


ſelling ourſelves, which hath flouriſhed ſo notably for 
a long time among us. A buſineſs which I have 


ventured to call honeſt, notwithſtanding the objec- 
tions raifed by weak and ſcrupulous people againſt 
it. 

I know indeed many anſwers have been given to 
theſe objections by a late philoſopher of great emi- 
nence, and by the followers of his ſchool; ſuch as, 
that all mankind are raſcals ; that they are only to be 

everned by corruption, & c. But to ſay the truth, there 
is no occaſion of having recourſe to theſe deep and 
obſcure doctrines for this purpoſe; there is a much 
fuller and plainer anſwer to be given, and which 1s 


founded on principles the very reverſe of thoſe which 


were taught in this ſchool, namely, the principles 
of common ſenſe and common honeſty ; for if it be 

ranted, as ſurely it will be, that we are freemen, we 
— certainly a right to ourſelves; and whatever we 


have a right to, we have alſo a right to ſell. And 


perhaps it was a doubt in that great philoſopher, 
unbetber aue were freemen or no, that led him into thoſe 
doctrines I have mentioned. 

Now this trade, by which alone ſo many thouſands 
have got an honeſt livelihood for themſelves ang fami- 
lies, muſt be totally ruined; for if this nation ſhould 


be once enſlaved, it would be impoſſible for an honeſt 
man 
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man to carry on this buſineſs any longer, A freeman. 
(as hath been proved) may juſtly ſell himſelf, but a 
ſlave cannot. Ke. 

And if a man would be ſo diſhonourable and baſe 
as to offer at carrying on this trade in an enſlaved 
country, contrary to all the rules of honeſty, and all 
the moſt ſolemn ties of ſlavery, yet who would buy 
him? The reaſons againſt ſuch a purchaſe are too 
obvious to be mentioned. Indeed, we may ſay in 

neral, that as it is diſhoneſt in a ſlave to ſell, fo it 
1s as fooliſh in a ſlave to buy; for as the one hath no 
property to part with, ſo neither can the other ac- 


quire any. 
For theſe reaſons, I think it is viſibly the intereſt 


of all that part of the nation, to whom I have ad- 


dreſſed myſelf in the beginning of this paper, to ex- 
clude popery and arbitrary power. 

There is, however, one objection which I foreſce 
may and will be made to this concluſion ; and that 
is, whereas the eſtates of all the Lords and Commons 
of this kingdom will be forfeited, and at the diſpoſal 
of the conqueror, and the perſonal fortunes of all 
others, will, in the confuſion at leaſt, be liable to 
plunder, that ſuch honeſt gentlemen may have a ſuf- 
ficient chance abundantly to repair or compenſate all 
their loſſes. | 

I own there is ſomething very plauſible in this 
argument, and it might .perhaps have grout force, 
if the Pretender's ſon had landed in England, as he 
did in Scotland; and had been pleaſed td place that 
confidence in an Engliſh rabble, with which he hath 


vouchſafed rather to honour theſe Highland banditti. 


In this caſe, I grant, no man could juſtly have been 
blamed who hath fixed the eyes of his affection on his 
' neighbour's eſtate, gardens, houſe, purſe, wife, or 
daughter, for joining the young man's cauſe, provid- 
ed the ſucceſs of it had been probable: ſuch a beha- 
viour would then have been highly conſiſtent with all 
the rules taught in that ſchool of philoſophy above- 
mentioned, and none but a muſty moraliſt, for 
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whoſe doctrine great men have doubtleſs an adequate 
contempt, would have condemned it. 

But the fact is otherwiſe: The Highlanders are 
thoſe to whom he muſt owe any ſucceſs he may attain ; 
theſe are therefore to be ſerved before you; and I 
eafily refer to your own conſideration, when Rome, 
and France, and Spain, are repaid their demands, 
when a vaſt army of hungry Highlanders, and a 
larger army of as hungry prieſts, are ſatisfied, how 
miſerable a pittance will remain to your ſhare? Indeed 
ſo ſmall a one muſt this be, that the greateſt adept in 
our philoſo-political ſchool would think it ſcarce 
worth his while to ſacrifice his conſcience to the cer. 
tainty of obtaining it. | | 

Theſe latter conſiderations I earneſtly recommend 
to the moſt ſerious attention of the gentlemen for 
' whoſe uſe this paper is calculated; and I am certain 
that any argument for the Pretender's cauſe, drawn 
from the hopes of plundering their neighbours (with 
which perhaps ſome honeſt men have too fondly flat- 
tered 3 will have very little weight with 
any perſon. Nay, I muſt remind them, that they 
will not be ſuffered to rifle the very churches them- 
ſelves, upon whoſe ſmall riches moſt probably the ſaid 
gentlemen have caſt their eyes. 

It appears then that none will be, or can be 

ainers by this rebellion but popiſh prieſts and High- 
anders; and I have too good an opinion of my 
country to apprehend that her ar KN liberties, and 
properties, can ever be endangered by ſuch adverſa- 
\ ries. \ 


TUESDAY. 
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To the TRUE PATRIOT. 


My wortby friend, 


Received your paper, intitled the True Patriot, 

numbers one and two, encloſed in the franks of 
my great and moſt honoured patron, for which I 
have the higheſt thanks for you both. I am delighted, 
and that greatly, with many paſſages in theſe papers. 
The moderation which you profeſs towards all par- 
ties perfectly becomes a chriſtian. Indeed, I have 
always thought that moderation in the ſhepherd was 
the beſt, if not only, way to bring home all the 
ſtraggling ſheep to his flock. I have intimated this 
- the veſtry, and even at viſitation before the arch- 

acon : 


Sed calſandræ non creditum oft 


I like your method of placing a motto from the 
claſſicks at the head of every paper. It muſt give 
ſome encouragement: to your readers, that the author 
underſtands (at leaſt) one line of Latin, which is per- 
. haps more than can be fafely predicated of every wri- 
ter in this age. 

You deſire me, Sir, to write you ſomething proper 
to be ſeen, et quidem, by the public; as, therefore, a 
ſubje& worthy their moſt ſerious attention now offers 
itſelf, viz. The enſuing faſt ordained by autþority.. 
I have communicated my thoughts to you thereon, 
which you may ſuppreſs or publicate, as you think 
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— * Go upon the work, 
© Having prayed to the gods for ſucceſs.” 


As it is impoſſible for any man to reflect ſeriouſly 
on the progreſs of the preſent unnatural rebellion, 
without imputing ſuch unparalleled ſucceſs to ſome 
other cauſe than has yet appeared, ſome other ſtrength 
than what any viſible human means hath placed in the 
hands of the rebels; ſo will it be extremely difficult 
to aſſign any adequate cauſe whatſoever, without re- 
curring to one, of whoſe great efficacy we have fre- 
quent examples in ſacred hiſtory. I mean the juſt 
judgement of God againſt an offending people. 

And that this 1s really ſo, we may conclude from 
theſe two conſiderations: Firſt, from the rapidity of 
the rebels progreſs, ſo unaccountable from all human 
means ; for can hiſtory produce an inſtance parallel 
to this, of fix or ſeven men landing in a great and 
powerful nation, in oppoſition to the inclination of 
the people, in defiance of a vaſt and mighty army : 
(for, though the greater part of this army was not 
then in the kingdom, it was ſo nearly within call 
that every man of them might, within the compaſs 
of a few days, or weeks at fartheſt, have been 
brought home and landed in any part of it.) If we 
conſider, I ſay, this handful of men landing in 
the moſt deſolate corner, among a ſet of poor, 
naked, hungry, diſarmed ſlaves, abiding there with 
impunity, till they had, as it were, in the face of 
a large body of his majeſty's troops, collected a kind 
of army, or rather rabble, together; if we view 
this army intimidating the king's forces from ap- 
proaching them by their ſituation ; ſoon afterwards 
quitting that fituation, marching directly up to the 
nogfhetn capital, and entering it without ſurpriſe or 
without a blow, If we again view this half-armed, 


half-diſciplined mob, without the aſſiſtance of a ſingle 
piece of artillery, march up to, attack, and /mite a 
ſuperior number of the king's regular troops, with 


cannon in their front to defend them. If we * 
N them 
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them returning from this complete victory tothe ca- 
pital, which they had before taken; there remaining, 
for near two months, in contempt of twelve millions 
of people, above a hundred thouſand of which have 
arms in their hands, and one half of theſe the beſt 
troops in Europe. If we conſider them afterwards, 
at the approach of a large army, under a general of 
great experience and approved merit, bending their 
courſe, though yot in a direct line, towards this 
army; and then, by long and painful marches, over 
almoſt inacceſſible mountains, through the worſt of 
roads, in the worſt of ſeaſons; by thoſe means I 
ſay, ſlipping that army and leaving it behind them; 
If we view them next march on towards another 
army ftill greater, under a young, brave, vigilant, 
and indefatigable prince, who were advancing in their 
front to meet, as the others were in their rear to 
purſue them. If we conſider, I ſay, theſe banditti 
not yet increaſed to full o, and above a third of 
theſe old men and boys, not to be depended on, pro- 
ceeding without a check, through a long track of 
country, through many towns and cities, which they 
plundered, at leaſt to a degree, up within a few 
miles of this third army, ſent to oppoſe them; then, 
by the advantage of a dark night, paſſing by this 
army likewiſe, and by a moſt incredible march get. 
ting between that and the metropolis, into which To 
ſtruck a terror ſcarce to. be credited. Though be- 
ſides the two armies at their heels, there was ſtill one 
in this very metropolis infinitely ſuperior to theſe 
rebels, not only in arms and diſcipline, but in num- 
bers, Who, I ſay, can conſider ſuch things as 
theſe and retain the leaſt doubt, whether he ſhall 
impute them to a judgement infficted on this ſinful 
nation ; eſpecially when in the ſecond place, we 
reg allow ſuch judgment to be moſt undoubtedly our 

ue. 

To run through every ſpecies of crimes with 
which our Sodom abounds, would fill your whole 
paper. Indeed ſuch monſtrous impieties and iniqui- 
ties have I both ſeen and heard of, within theſe three 
laſt years, during my ſojourning in what 1s called = 

wor 
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world, particularly the laſt winter, while I tarried in 
the great city, that while I verily believe we are 
the ſillieſt nation under heaven in every other light, 
we are wiſer than Sodom in wickedneſs, If we would 
avoid, therefore, that final judgement which was de- 
nounced againſt that city; if we would avoid that 
total deſtruction, with which we are threatened, not re- 
motely and at a diſtance, but immediately and at 
hand; if we would pacify that vengeance which 
hath already begun to operate by ſending rebels, 
foreign enemies, peſtilence the forerunner of famine, 
and poverty among us: if we would pacify that 
engeance which ſeems already bent to our deſtruc- 
tion, by breathing the breath of folly, as well as 
perfidy, into the noſtrils of the great; what have we 
to do, but to ſet about TE Wok k recommended 
by the wiſe and pious, though Heathen philoſopher, 
in my motto. And what is THIS wok but a 
thorough amendment of our lives, a perfect alteration 
of our ways? But before we begin this, let us, in 
obedience to the rule of that philoſopher preſcribed 
| above, firſt apply ourſelves by faſting and prayer to 
the throne of offended grace. My lords the biſhops 
have wiſely ſet apart a particular day for this ſolemn 
ſetvice. A day, which | hope will be kept univer- 
ſally through this kingdom with all thoſe marks of 
true piety and repentance, which our preſent dread- 
fal fituation demands. Indeed, the wretch whoſe 
hard heart is not ſeriouſly in earneſt on this occaſion, 
deſerves no more the appellation of a good Engliſh- 
mau, than of a d churchman, or a true chriſtian, 
All ſober and wiſe nations have, in times of public 
danger, inſtituted certain ſolemn ſacrifices to their 
gods; now the chriſtian ſacrifices are thoſe of faſting 
and prayer; and if ever theſe were in a more extra- 
ordinary manner neceſſary, it 1s ſurely now, when 
the leaſt reflection muſt convince us that we doin ſo 
eminent a mannner deſerve, the judgement of God, 
and when we have ſo much reaſon to apprehend it 
is coming upon us. I hope therefore id repeat It 
once more) that this day will be kept by us ALL, in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, and that not a man — 
are 
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dare refuſe complying with thoſe duties which the 
ſtate requires of us: but I muſt, at the ſame time, 
recommend to my countrymen a caution, that they 
would not miſtake Tu work itſelf for what is 
only the beginning of, or preface to it. Let them 
not vainly imagine, that when they have faſted and. 
prayed for a day; nay, even for an age, that Tax 
woRK is done. It is a total amendment of life, a 
total change of manners, which can bring ThE 
woRK to a conclufion, to produce any good effects 
from it. Here again, to give particular inſtances 
would be to enumerate all thoſe vices which I have 
already declined recounting, and would be too prolix. 
They are known, they are obvious; and few men 
who reſolve to amend their lives, will, I believe, 
want any aſſiſtance to diſcover what parts of them 
ſtand in need of amendment. I ſhall, however, 
oint out two or three particulars, which I the rather 
fngle out, becauſe I have heard, that there are 
ſome who diſpute whether they are really vices or no, 
though every polity as well as the chriſtian have 
agreed in — them as ſuch. The firſt of 
theſe is lying. The devil bimfelf is, in ſcripture, 

ſaid to be the father of lies; and liars are perha 
ſome of the vileſt and wickedeſt children he has, 
Nay, I think the morals of all civilized nations have 
denied even the character of a gentleman to a liar, 
So heinous is this vice, that it has not only ſtigma- 
tized particular perſons, but whole communities with 
infamy. And yet have we not perſons, ay, and very 
great perſons too, ſo famous for it, that their credit 
is a jeſt, and their words mere wind? I need not 
point them out, for they take ſufficient care to point 
out themſelves, Luxury 1s a ſecond vice, which is ſo 
far from being acknowledged as criminal, that it is 
oſtentatiouſly affected. Now this is not only a vice 
in itſelf, but it is in reality a privation of all virtue. 
For firſt, in lower fortunes it prevents men from being 
honeſt: and, in higher fituations, it excludes that vir- 
tue without which no man can be achriſtian, namely 
charity. For as ſurely as charity covereth a multi- 
tude of fins, ſo muſt a multitude of diſhes, pictures, 
. jewels, 
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Jewels, houſes, horſes, ſervants, Ec. cover all cha- 
rity, I remember during laſt winter at a great man's 
table, where we had among many others one diſh, 
the expence of which would have provided very li- 
berally for a poor family a whole twelvemonth. In 
ſhort, I never ſaw, during my abode in the great city, 
a ſingle man who gave me reaſon to think, that he 
would have enabled himſelf to be charitable by re- 
trenching the moſt idle ſuperfluity of his expence. 
Perhaps the large ſubſcriptions which have prevailed 
all over the kingdom at this ſeaſon, may be urged 
as an inſtance of charity. To this I anſwer, in the 
words of a very great and generous friend of mine, 
who diſclaimed all merit from a very liberal ſubſcrip- 
tion, ſaying, ** It was rather ſenſe than — 
to ſacrifice a ſmall part for the ſecurity of the 
«© whole.” Now, true charity 1s of another kind, 
it has no ſelf-intereſted motives, purſues no imme- 
diate return nor worldly good, well knowing that it 
is laying up a much ſurer and much greater reward 
for itſelf, But, indeed, who wonders that men are ſo 
backward in ſacrificing any of their wealth to their 
conſciences, who before had ſacrificed their conſcien- 
ces to the acquiſition of that very wealth. Can we 
expect to find charity in an age, when ſcarce any re- 
fuſe to own the moſt profligate rapaciouſneſs ? when 
no man is aſhamed of avowing the purſuit of riches. 
through every dirty road and track? To ſpeak out, 
in an age when every thing is venal; and when there 
is ſcarce one among the mighty who would not be 
equally aſhamed at being thought not to ſet /me price 
on himſelf, as he would at being imagined to ſet too 
low a one, This is an affertion whoſe truth is too 
well known, Indeed, my four years knowledge of 
the world hath ſcarce furniſhed me with examples of 
any other kind. I believe I have already exceeded 
my portion of hour-glaſs; I ſhall therefore reſerve 
what I have further to ſay on this ſubjeQ to ſome 


other opportunity. 


b Jam, Oe. 
ABRAHAM ADAMS, 
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No 9. TUESDAY, DgcemBer 31, 1745+ 


_— 


f 


Non hoc ifta fibi tempus ſpeaacula paſcit. VIS. 


15 E following letter came attended with a ſmall 
preſent of Bologna ſauſages, Naples ſoap, Flo- 
rence oil, and a paper of macaroni. 


SIGNIOR SAR, | 

E be inform, dat you be de Patriat, dat is 

to ſay, van parſon who take part vor de 
muny ; now, Sar, dat be commodity medid forget 
to — over vid me: but ven me ave got one 
two touſand pound me ſal ſend you ſum; me deſire 
* darefor, dat you woud rite ſumting to recomend 
de opera, or begar me ſal be oblige to go back to Italy 
like one fool as me did cum, and dey will laff at 
mee for bring no muny from an country vich ave 

give ſo much muny for ſong. 


* Me be, Signior Sar, 
Of your excellence de moſt humble ſclave, 
£ Giovani CANTILENA,? 


Though I by no means admit that character of 
4 which the ſignor hath conceived, whe. 
ther in Italy or England | will not determine, yet as 
I think it one part of integrity to dare oppoſe popu- 
lar clamour, I ſhall, in compliance with my good 
friend, and in return for his kind preſent, offer ſuch 
thoughts as occur 'to me in favour of a diverſion, 
againſt which ſo much diſguſt ſeems to prevail at this 
ſeaſon. 

And in the firſt place, I think it ſhould be con- 
ſidered, that theſe poor Italians, whoſe property is 
their throats, did not come over of their own accord; 
but were invited hither, Nor is the rebellion a ſuffi- 


cient excuſe to ſend them back unrewarded, ſince the 
poverty 


© > 


ſons, 
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poverty and diftreſs of this nation, even before this 
rebellion, occaſioned by debts, wars, and almoſt 
every $9642 calamity, maſt bave deterred any per. 
m ſuch an undertaking, who had not re. 

folved to have an opera at any rate, and in any 

fitoation. | 

Bot perhaps this melancholy ſituation of our affairs 
was a principal reaſon for the introduction of this 
opera. Is any thing more proper to ſoften and com. 
poſe the mind in misfortunes than muſic? Hath it 
not always been found the moſt effeQual remedy in 
rief? And was accordingly uſed as ſuch by the great 
ero, to calm and compoſe the agonies of his mind, 


while his own city was in flames; and Homer informs 


us, that Achilles uſed to aſſuage the wrath and im- 


petueſity of his temper by the mufic which old 


-.Chiron had taught him. Nay, it hath been pre- 


ſcribed, by phyficians, as a medicine for a diſeaſcd 
mind; and we are told by Joſephus, that“ When 


4% Saul was agitated with fits, hke a demoniac, his 
% phyftcians mot being able to give any natural or pbileſo- 


« phical account of the diſiemper, only adviſed the 


having ſomebody about him that could ſing or play 


« upon the harp well, that might be ready at hand 
% to give him the diverfion of an hymn or an air. 
« This advice was taken, and David ſent for, who 
o 2, his voice and harp cured the patient.“ 

he great power over the paſſions, which the an- 
cient philoſophers aſſigned to muſic, is almoſt too 
well known to be mentioned. Socrates learned to 
fing in his old age. Plato had ſo high an opinion 
of muſic, that he conſidered the application of it to 
amuſement only, as a high perverſion of its inſtitu- 
tion; for he imagined it given by the gods to men for 


much more divine and noble purpoſes. And Py- 
thagoras (to mention no more) is known to have 


held, that virtue, peace, health, and all other good 


things, was nothing but harmony. Hence perhaps 


aroſe that notion maintained by ſome of the Greeks, 
from obſerving the ſympathy between them, that 
the ſoul of man was ſomething very like the ſound 
of a fiddle. | | = 
n 
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And this power muſic is not only capable of exer- 
ciſing to allay and compoſe, it is altogether as effi- 
cacious in rouſing and animating the paſſions, Thus 
| Xenophantus is recorded to have incited Alexander 
to arms with his mufic. And Plutarch, in his La- 
canic Apopthegms, tells us, that Ageſilaus being 
aſked why the Spartans marched (or rather danced) 
up to the enemy to ſome tune, anſwered, that muſic 
diſcovered the brave man from the coward: for thoſe 
ſame notes which make the eyes of the valiant ſparkle 
with fire, overſpread the timorous face with paleneſs, 
and every other mark of terror, 

This, therefore, is a ſecond good reaſon for an 
opera at preſent, provided the muſick be properly 
adapted to the time, be chiefly martial, and conſiſt 
moltly of trumpets and kettle-droms. The ſubject 
likewiſe of the drama ( h that is generally con- 
ſidered as a matter of little conſequence in thoſe 
compoſitions) may lend ſome aſſiſtance; as ſuppoſe, 
for inſtance, the — opera in which the celebru- 
ted Nicolini formerly killed a lion with ſo much 
bravery, ſhould be revived on this oceaſion. Sueh 
an example would almoſt animate the ladies, nay, 
even the beaus, to take up arms in defence of their 
country, « 

And what are the objections which ourantimuſical 
enemies make to this entertainment? | 

Firſt, I apprehend it hath been ſaid, that the 
ſoftneſs of Italian muſic is calculated to enetvate the 
mind. This hath been obviated already: but ad- 
mitting the objection true, where is its validity, 
when we conſider of what perſons the audience will 
be compoſed ? for not only the common ſoldiers, 
but all inferior officers, are excluded by the price. 
Indeed the audience at an opera chiefly conſiſts of 
fine gentlemen, fine ladies, and their ſervants, and 
except a few general ofticers, whoſe courage we ought 
to imagine ſuperior to the power of a languiſhing | 
air, ſcarce a perſon is ever preſent, who is likely to 
ſee a camp, or handle a muſquet; unleſs the opera, 
by being regulated as above, ſhould inſpire a martial 
ipirit into them. Secondly, 
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Secondly, it is ſaid, that the immoderate expence 
of this diverſion, at a ſeaſon when poverty ſpreads 


its black banner over the whole nation, and when 


much the greater part are reduced to the moſt mile. 


rable degrees of want and neceſſity, is an argument 


of moſt abandoned extravagance, and indecent pro- 
- cy, ſcarce to be equalled by any example in 
iſtory. f 
This, I conceive, is the objection on which our ad- 
verſaries principally rely. I ſhall apply myſelf, there. 
fore, in a very particular manner to anſwer it. 
And here I muſt premiſe, that this objection pro- 


ceeds on a tacit admiſſion of what is by no means 
true, viz. That the ſums expended on an opera ſud. 
ſcription would otherwiſe be employed in the public 
ſervice of the nation, or at leaſt in private charity 
to ſome of the numberleſs objects of it, 


But this would certainly not be the caſe: for the 


perſon who could think of promoting ſuch a diver- 


ſion, in the midſt of ſo much calamity, muſt have 


neither heart nor head good enough to feel the diſ- 
treſſes of a ſellow- creature, much leſs to relieve them; 
and ſurely it cannot be ſuppoſed, that theſe people 


will advance any ws in defence of his majeſty, 
when they fly in his ſacred face, by atiempting an 
opera, though he hath himſelf (or I am groſsly 
miſin formed) been pleaſed to declare, it is not now 
a time for operas. 3 f 

We muſt, therefore, conclude, that this money, if 


not exhauſted for the preſent good purpoſe, would 


either remain dormant in the purſe of its owner, 
or would otherwiſe be ſacrificed at cards, or laviſhed 


on ſome leſs innocent article of luxury or wanton- 


neſs. | 

The pines then of this entertainment, however, 
great it ſhould be, will not injure the public. On 
the contrary, ſuch will be its political utility that 
J queſtion whether this opera may not preſerve the 


nation. 


For, in the firſt place, can any thing tend more to 
raiſe the public credit abroad, or ſo effectually to 
refute the ſlanders of thoſe enemies, who have en- 

deavoured 
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deavoured to repreſent us in a bankrupt condition, 
than this "oy undertaking. It hath been eſteemed 
a maſter ſtroke of Roman policy, as well as greatneſs, 
that in their higheſt diſtreſs, they endeavoured by all 
kind of arts, to inſinuate their great ſtrength, and 
aſſert their inde pendency : for which purpoſe was | 
that ES puff, with which they refuſed the 
preſents of king Hiero, after the battle of Thraſi- 
mene. x 

I cannot help regarding our ſending for a troop of 
Italian fingers, in this time of diſtreſs, as. a ſtate puff 
of the ſame kind. Indeed, I am convinced it was 
done with this deſign: for are not the very perſons 
who are the forwardeſt in promoting this diver- 
fion, courtiers, and conſequently friends to the pre- 
ſent eſtabliſhment? Are they not people of fortune, 
and therefore highly intereſted in the preſervation of 
national credit? Nor can [ help obſerving, as a proof 
of the policy of this meaſure, another piece of ſtate 
craft, tending to ſhow our great inward ſtrength and 
ſecurity ; for while we ſent for this troop of lingers 
into England, we left ſeveral troops of our ſoldiers 
abroad. And in what part of Europe could this 
policy be played off with ſuch advantage as in Italy, 
where our principal enemies refide, and where the 
ſcheme of our diſtruction is ſuppoſed to have been 
laid? The ſucceſs with which this ſcheme hath been 
attended, muſt have anſwered our expectation, fince 
it is apparent, by the arrival of theſe fingers, that 
they are fairly talen in, and impoſed upon to believe 
we bave ſtill as much money as ever. 

In this light then the opera and thoſe who encou- 
rage it will deſerve our higheſt encomiums, and the 
ſubſcription to it may be ranked with the other pub- 
ſic ſubſcriptions at this ſeaſon. And in this lighe 
we ought to ſee the intention of thoſe who have 
promoted it, for the reaſons above-mentioned ; to 
which Iwill add the humane maxim, of always-af- 
ſigning the beſt motive poſſible to the actions of every 
one. 

But, on the contrary, ſhould we be ſo cruel to 
deny any ſuch good purpoſe to be at the bottom; 


nay, 


/ 
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nay, ſhould we derive this deſire of an opera at pre. 
ſent from the moſt depraved levity of mind, an utter 
inſenſibility of publick good or evil, yet we may 
ſill draw advantages from our opera, though I muſt. 
own I could be ſcarce ſanguine enough to derive 
them from deſign. For could it be imagined of an 
nation, at ſuch a ſeaſon of danger and difireſs (which 
I decline painting at length, as the picture is diſapree- 
able, and already ſufficiently known) that confider. 
able numbers of the inhabitants, inſtead of contri- 
buting all the aſſiſtance in their ſeveral capacities to 
the public, ſhould employ their time and their 
money in endeavouring to promote an expenſive 
foreign diverſion, compoſed of all the ingredients of 
ſoftneſs and luxury, tuch a nation would not be 
worth invading. No powerful prince could look 
on ſuch a people with any eyes of fear or jealouſy, 
nor no wiſe one would ſend his ſubjeas among 
them, for fear of enervating their minds, and de- 
bauching their morals. 

Such a nation could inſpire no other ideas into its 
neighbours, than thoſe of pp and ridicule, 
We ought to be conſidered as the filly ſwan, whoſe 
laſt breath goes out in a cantata. And as nothing 
but wanton cruelty could move any power to at- 
tack us, ſo would the conqueſt of us be no leſs in- 
famous than barbarous; and we ſhould from the 
ſame. reaſon, be as ſafe in the neighbourhood of 
France, as'the little commonwealth of Lucca was 
in that of her great ſiſter of Rome. 1 

For all theſe reaſons I am for an opera: but I muſt 

en infiſt on it, that we ſtrike up immediately, 
otherwiſe I muſt deſire that ghoſt of an advertiſe- 
ment, calling for latter payment from the ſubcribers 
which hath baunted the publick 4 4 this month, 
without having (as it ſeems) been ſpoken to by any 
one, to — — immediately: for I would 4 no 


means have all Europe imagine, that we want nothing 


to eſtabliſh our opera at preſent but money. 
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Ne 10. TUESDAY, Janvazy 7, 1746. 


— 


Tx, Jupiter, guem flatorem hujus urbis atque imperii vere 
nominamus: HUNC et HUJUS focios a tuis aris ce- 
teriſque templis, a tefis urbis ac menibas, a vita 
fortuniſque civium omnium arcebis : et omnes bonorum. 
inimicos, hoſtes patriæ, latrones Italiæ, ſcelerum ſæ- 
dere inter ſe ac nefaria ſocietate conjunctos eternis 
Supplicits, wives mortuoſgue mattabis. 


| | Cic. in L. Catil. 
To the TRUE PATRIOT. 
Dear Sir. Dec. 14. 1735. 


HOUGH I live on a ſmall fortune, in great 
_ obſcurity, yet I cannot but be intereſted in 
our preſent troubles. My thoughts ſometimes lead 
me to meditate, what we are likely to expect, ſhould 
ſucceſs attend the preſent ravagers of our country. 
Nay, I have even gone ſo far, as to ſuppoſe them 
actual victors, _ have in - li — os” ima- 
inary journal of events, with whi | preſent 
— with a waking dream. | 
The perſon of my drama, orjournaliſt, I ſuppoſe 
= be an honeſt tradeſman, living in the buſy part of 
city. | 


January 1, 1746. | 

HIS day the ſuppoſed conqueror was proclaim- 
ed at Stocks Market, amidſt the loud acelama- 
tion of Highlanders and friars. I was enabled, 
from my own windows, to view this ceremony; 
Walbrook church, the Manſion-houſe, and ſeveral 
others adjoining, having been burnt and razed in the 
maſſacre of laſt week. Father O-Blaze, an Iriſh do- 
minican, read upon the occaſion a ſpeech out of a 
paper, which he ſtiled an extempore addreſs. Me- 
laacholy as I was, I could not help ſmiling at 2 
: 0 
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of his exprefſions, when ſpeaking of the new year, 
he talked of Janus's faces, each of which looked both 
backward and forward, 

Jan. 2. A proclamation iſſued for a free parlia- 
ment (according to the declaration) to meet the 2oth 
inſtant. The twelve judges removed, and twelve 
new ones appointed, ſome of whom had ſcarce ever 
been in Weſtminſter-Hall before. 

Jan. 3. Queen Ann's ſtatue in St. Paul's-church- 
yard taken away, and a large crucifix erected in its 
room. ; +; | : 
Jan. 4, 5, 6. The caſh, transfer-books, Ec, re- 
moved to the Tower, from the Bank, South-ſea, and 
India-houſes, which (it is reported) are to be turned 

into convents. | - 
lan. 10. Three anabaptiſts committed to New- 

gate, for pulling down the crucifix in St. Paul's- 
church-yard, 

Jan. 12. Being the firſt Sunday after Epiphany, 
father Mac-dagger, the royal oonfeſſor, preached 
at St. James's—1worn afterwards of the privy-coun- 
cil—arrived the French ambaſſador with a numerous 
retinue. 5 | 

Jan. 20. The free parliament opened—the ſpeech 
and addreſſes filled with ſentiments of civil and re- 
ligious liberty—An act of grace propoſed from the 
crown, to pardon all treaſons committed under pre- 
text of any office, civil or military, before the firſt 
declaration's being promulgated, which was in the 
iſle of Mull, about 19 Months ago. The judges 
conſulted, whether all perſons throu hout Great- 
\Britain were intended to be bound by this pro- 
mulgation, as being privy to it. It was held they 
were, becauſe Ignorantia legis non excuſat. 

. 22, Three members, to wit, Mr. D—n, Mr. 
P—t, and Mr. L—n, were ſeiſed in their houſfs, and 
ſent to the Tower, by a warrant from a Secretary of 
State. The ſame day I heard another great man was 
difmiſſed from his place, but his name I could net- 
ther learn nor gueſs, | 


Jan, 
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His .highneſs ſends a meſſage to the 


Nds . he would make no further 1 nl 
he ſaw better reaſon. N 


jan. 25 A great court at St. James's, "at; = 
e „and , and, d. and “, and all 
ands. 

Jan. 25. The three anabaptiſts above-mentioned 
tried for their offence, and ſentenced to be hanged. 
Executed the ſame day, attended by Mr,'Mac-benly 
the ordinary, Their teacher,, Mr. Obadiah Waſhum 
the currier, was refuſed acceſs from their firſt com- 
mitment. 5114 503 10.vs3 - 

Jan. 26. This day the Gazette informs us, that 

Portſmouth, Berwick, and Plymouth were delivered 
into the hands of French commiſſaries, as cautionar 
towns; and alſo twenty ſhips of the line, with * 
guns and rigging, purſuant to treat. 
Jan. 25. Tom Blatch, the old | ſmall-coal man, 
committed to the Compter, for a violent aſſault on 
father Mac-dagger and the ydung friars. It was the 
talk about town, that they had attempted the claltiry 
of his daughter Kat. 

Jan. 28. A bill brought into the Gn and 
twice read the ſame day, to repeal the act of Habeas . 
Corpus; and that by which the writ de Heretic com 
burendo was ' aboliſhed, 1; A mutiny the ſame » day 
among the nn r ee by 3 
their pay.. 1241 

Jan. 31. (The above bill aid, and- the! royal 
aſſent given“ A motion made about the reftoratian 
of abbey lands rejected by the lords, ſeven Engliſh Ro- 
man Catholick peers being in the majority. 

February 1. All peerages declared void ſinee the 
Revolution, and 24 ne peers created, without a foot 
2 land in the en bY ſecond muQny, N 


Idierxy. 1. lon. I!s 143 C47 
bab. @31 0 Long-Acrs a5 | Covent Gan 


dens allotted 
out ſin portions; to the Highland guards, Two wa- 
ter men and a porter committed to the Lollards wer 
at Lambeth, for W 86 „la nt ber 
f Nod zn is SS 75 
ver. IX... is >< ren „bam dad n 
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Feb. 3. Father Poignardini, an Italian Jeſuit, 
made Privy-Seal. A bill propoſed againſt the liberty 
of the preſs, and to place the nomination of jurors, 
exempt: from challenge in the crown, Several ca- 
thoke lords and 'gentlenien; being Engliſh, quit the 
court, and retire into the country, More hereticks 
ſent to Lambeth. 

Feb. 5. A promotion of 18 general officers, three 
only of which were Engliſh. Lord John Drummond 
mude colonel of the firit regiment of foot guards, the 
Duke of Perth of the focond, and Lord George Murs 
ray of the third. Aba an 
Feb. i: Vapions Frahts paſſed the privy-ſeal of 
lands in variods'coghties generals, ecclefiaſticks, 
and other favourites; all forexgners. 671 
Feb. 9. A prtitiow from various perſons, ſufferers 
by the ſaid grants, ſetting forth their fidelity to the 
government, abd chat particularly in the late troubles, 
thoogh they had never entered into any ſchemes in 
favour of his preſent Highbeſs, yet they had con- 
ftantly- declined all ſubſcriptiens, aſſociations, Qc. 
to his prejudice. Father Mac-dagger brought them 
for anſwer, that the aſſociatots and ſubſcribers had at 
leaſt ſhown their attachment to ſome government, but 
that an indifference to all govera ment deſerved favour 
from none, and that therefore theit petition was re- 


Feb. 13. Four heretics burnt in Smithfield —Mr, 
Mar henſey attended them, aſſiſted bn this extraordi- 
nary occafron by father O'Blaze, the dominican. 
Feb. 19. Rumoors of a plot. More heretics com- 
mitted. The judges Yeclare the power of the crown 
to ſuſpend laws. Father Mac-dagger made preſident 
of Magdalen college in Oxford 
Feb. 21. Four lords and two commoners taken 
into cuſtody for the plot, all Engliſh, and two of 
them Roman catholies . The deanry of Chrift Church 

wen to father Poignardini, and the biſhopricks of 
incheſter and Ely to the general of the 'Jeſuits 
order, reſident in Italy. 9790 100 ene 

Feb. 28. Six more heretics burnt in Smithfield. 
{A freſh motion made to reſtore the abbey lands 


carri 
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carried in the Lords” houſe, but rejected by the Com- 


mons. Several members of the Lower Houſe ſent o 
the Tower by a ſecretary of ſtate's warrant, and the 
next day expelled, and fined by the privy council 


"Mi . . | 

March 1, The French ambaſſador made a duke, 
with precedence. The motion for reſtoring abbey 
lands carried, and an addreſs: of both Houſes pres 
pared upon the occaſion. Cape Breton given back 
to the French, and Gibraltar and Portmahon to the 
Spaniards, a | 9% 8! L Wi 0 
March 2. Seven more bereties burnt. A meſſage 
from the crown, deſiring the advice of the free pars 
hament touching the funds. An humble addreſs im- 
mediately voted by way of anſwer, praying that his 
Highneſs would take ſuch methods, as they might 
be effectually and fpeedily annihilated, 

March 4. An eminent phyſician fined 200 marks 
in the King's-bench, for an innuendo at Batſon's, 
that Bath water was preferable to holy water. 
Three hundred Highlanders of the oppoſite: party; 
with their wives and children maſſacred in Scotland. 
The Pope's nuncio arrived this evening at Greens 
wich. 


March 7. The Pope's nuncio makes his public 


entry—met at the Royal. Exchange by my lord mayor 
(a Frenchman) with the Aldermen, who have all the 
honour to kiſs his toe - proceeds to Paul's- church · 
yard—met there by father O- Blaze, who invites him, 
in the name of the new vicar- general and his doctors, 
to a combaſtio hereticorum, juſt then going to be cele- 
brated. His emineace accepts the offer kindly, and 
attends them to Smithfield, where the ordinary is 
introduced and well received The nuncio proceeds 
thence to St. James's, where he had been expected 
for five hours — the nobility and great officers of 
ſtate all admitted to kiſs his toe—A grand office 


opened the ſame night in Drury- lane for the ſale of 


pardons and indulgencies. 

March 9. My little boy Jacky taken ill of the 
iteh. He had been on the * with his 6 
— 2 tae 
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the day before, to ſee the life-guards, and had juſt 
touched one of their plaids; 6005 
March 12. His Highneſs ſends a meſſage to the 
Commons, acquainting them with his deſign of equip- 
ping a large fleet for the aſſiſtance of his good brother 
of France, and for that purpoſe demanding two mil- 
lions to be immediately raiſed by a capitation. A 
warm debate thereon. His Highneſs goes to the 
Houſe of Commons at 12 at night, places himſelf 
in the Speaker's chair, and introduces the French 
ambaſſador. His excellency makes a long ſpeech, 
ſetting förth the many ſervices which his maſter 
had done this nation, and the great good-will he had 
always borne towards them, and concluding with 
many haughty menaces in caſe they ſhould prove 
ungrateful for all his favours. He is ſeconded by 
the laird of Keppoch, Chancellor of che Exchequer. 
'The Speaker ſtands up, and utters the word privilege, 
wpon which he is ſent to the Tower. Then Mr; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, that the mem- 
bers againſt the motion might have leave to with- 
draw; and ſeveral having left the houſe, the queſtion 
was put, and carried in the affirmative, aemine con- 
tradicente. | 
March 16. Lord C. J. W— les, and admiral 
Vn, hanged at Tyburn. Several others were 
reprieved on the, merit of having been enemies to 
thoſe two great men, and were only ordered to be 
whipped at the cart's tail. . 2 3814 
March 17. Freſh rumours of a plot—a riot in the 
city—a riſing in the north—a deſcent in the weſt— 
confuſions, uproars, commitments, hangings, burn- 
ings, Cc. &c. n | 


by 3 erbum * amplius adam. 
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To the TRUE PATRIOT. 


SIR, 


Am a citizen, a haberdaſher by trade, and one 
of thoſe perſons to whom the world allow the 
epithets of wiſe and prudent. And I enjoy this 
character the more, as I can fairly aſſure my ſelf I de- 
ſerve it; nor am indebted, on this account, to any 
thing but my own regular conduct, unleſs to the good 
.inftructions with which my father launched me into 
the world, and upon which I formed this grand prin- 
ciple, That there is no real value in any thing but 
money.“ 141 00 | 
The truth of this propoſition may be argued from 
hence, that it is the only thing in the value of which 
mankind are agreed: for, as to all other matters, 
while they are held in high eſtimation by ſome, they 
are diſregarded and looked on as cheap ind evorthlel 
by others. Nay, I believe it isdiflicult to find any 
two perſons, who place an equal valuation on any 
virtue, good or great quality Whatever. 
Now, having once eſtabliſhed this great rule, I 
have, by reference to it, been enabled to ſet a certain 
value on every thing elſe; in which I have governed 
myſelf by two cautions, iſt. Never to purchaſe too 
. dearz-and adly (which is a more uncommon degree 
of wiſdom) never to. over-value what I am to fell; 
by which latter miſcondu@ I have obſerved many per- 
- ſons guilty of great imprudence.” 
It is not my purpoſe to trouble you with exempli- 
; cations of the A rule, in my ordinary call- 
3 ing 
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ing: I ſhall proceed to acquaint you with my conduct 
concerning thoſe things which ſome * 18 call 


invaluable, ſuch as reputation, virtue, ſenſe, beauty, 
Oc. all which I have reduced to a certain ſtandard: 
For, as your friend Mr. Adams ſays, in his letter 
on the late faſt, I imagine every man, woman, and 
thing to have their price. His aſtoniſhment at which 
truth made me ſmile, as I dare ſwear it did you; it 
10, indeed, agreeable enough to the ſimplicity of his 
character. 
But to proceed — In my youth 1 fell violently in 
love with a very pretty woman. She had a good 
fortune; but it was -500/. leſs than I could with 
juſtice demand (I was heartily in Jove with her, 
that is the truth on it) I therefore took my pen and 
ink (for I do nothing without them) and ſet down 
the particulars in the following manner: 


Mrs. Amey Fairface debtor to Stephen Grub. 
; * 4. 


| | 1 a, 
For fortune, as per marriage 3 o co 
7 5 mw contra creditor, . 
7 m, ca — 4500 oo ©0 

Item, To beauty (for ſhe had a * 
great deal, and I had agreat 100 00 oo 
aloe for it) | | 
Tem, To wit as per converſation 2 10 ©0 
Item, To her affection for me 30 oo oo 


- Jiem, To good houſewifery, a ſober) 
chaſte education, and being a4 


workwoman at her nee- 30 00 oo 
dle, in all FEST | | 

Iten, To her ſkill in muſic — 1 01 coco 
Atem, To dancing — ©0 oo 06 
oo ee eee 
2" 4 | $11 i ' #4 — — 23 — 
Mrs. Amey debtor — 5000 00 oo 
- Per contra ereditorr— 14683 11 06 
- Pue to balance . 316 08 o6 
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Vou ſee, Sir, I trained as hard as poſſible, and 
placed a higher value (perhaps) on her ſeveral per- 
fections than others would have done; but tbe. ba- 
lance ſtill remained againſt her, and I was reduced 
to the neceſſary alternative of ſacrificing that ſum 
for ever, or of quittiog my -miſtreſs. You may 
eaſily gueſs” on which a prudent man would deter- 
mine. Indeed, I had ſufficient reaſon to be after» 
wards pleaſed with my prudence, as ſhe proved to 
be a leſs valuable woman than I imagined: for, to 
years afterwards, having had a con ſiderable loſs in 
trade, by which the balance above was ſatisfied, I 
renewed my addreſſes, but the falſe-hearted creature 
(forſooth) refuſed to ſee me. $1154 

A ſecond occaſion which I had for my pen and ink, 
in this way, was, when the ſituation of my affaing, 
after ſome loſſes, was ſuch, that I could clearly have 
put 1500. in my pocket by breaking. The account 
then ſtood thus: | 


g N | J. 4. 4. 
stephen Grub, debtor to caſh — 150 o 80 
* \ 4 „ 4 

o danger to ſoul as per perjurx 105 0 od 
To danger to body as per felony 1000 00. o 
To loſs of reputation — 500 oo oo 
To conſcience as per injuring others © o c 
To incidental charges, trouble, &c. 100 00 0 


1 am convinced you are ſo good a maſter ↄf f- 
gures, that I need not caſt up the balance, Which 
muſt, ſo viſibly have determined me to preſerys the 
character of an honeſt man. 11 2 

Not to trouble you with more inſtances of a life, 
of which you wy eaſily gueſs the whole by this 
ſpecimen; for it hath been entirely tranſacted. by 
my olden rule; I hall haſten to apply this, rple,. 
by which I ſuppoſe many other perſons in this cy 
conduct themſelves, to the preſent times. 

And here, Sir, have we not reaſon 0 luppoſe, 

ering 
the 


that ſome good men, for _ of duly confi 
4 
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the danger of their property, &c.. from the pr 
ſent rebellion, and low ſtate of public-credit, 2 
been too tenacious of their money on the preſent occa- 
fon: for, if we admit that the whole is in danger, 
ſurely it is the office of prudence to be generous of 
the leſſer part, in order to ſecure the greater. 

Let us ſee hom, this ſtands on paper; for thus only 
we can argue with certainty; - 

"* Suppoſe, then, the giveeJumn: of your property be 
20,000). 

The value of been this will be more or leſs in 
proportion to the danger; for the truth of which 
I need only appeal to the common practice of inſu- 
rance, 

If the chance then be twenty to one, it follows 
tit the value of inſurance is at an averiige with 
1600/. . 

And dgorticuably more or leſs, as the danger is 
greater or leſs. 

There are, beſides, two other articles, which I had 
like to have forgot; to which every man almoſt affixes 
ſome value. Theſe are religion and liberty, Suppoſe 
therefore we ſet do-] wm. 


* \ 8 4 "I 4. | 
Religion at — 0 5 oo 
25 verry at een 06 


% 


00 1 think none bord prolligste ſellow can value 
them at a lower rate; it follows that to ſecure them 
from the _ proportion of danger as above, 1 15 worth 
103 Wie a7 200 c dis no bald ms 

Now this“ Iaſt Cart "may beundoubredly ſaved, ad 
it. would not be miſſed or called for, if men would 
only ſeriouſly conſider the preſervation of what is {6 
infinitely more valuable, their property and advance 
their money in its defence, in due proportion to 
= degree of its danger. And as there is nothing 

Benlknt as clear * it mull give ſome ſatis faction 
bo! por rus ey man, that while he riſques his 
money for the'prefervation of his property, his relt- 
18 d — we toſſed bim — the 2 . 

ou 


- 
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| You ſee, Sir, I have fairly balanced between thoſe 
hot-headed zealots, who ſet theſe conveniences above 
the value of money, and thoſe profligate wicked pe0-+ 
ple, who treat them as matters of no concern or mo- 
BERL ti... | | 
I have therefore been a little ſurprized at the back- 
wardneſs of ſome very prudent men on this occa- 
ſion: for it would be really doing them an injury to 
ſuſpect they do not ſet a juſt value on money, while 
every action of their lives demonſtrates the contrary. 
I can, therefore, impute this conduct only to a firm 
perſuaſion that there will be foolich people enough 
found, who, from loyalty to their king, zeal for 
their country. or ſome other ridiculous principle, will 
ſubſcribe fo licient ſums for the defence of the public; 
and ſo they might ſave their own money, which will 
ſtill increaſe in value, in proportion to the diſtreſs 


and poverty of the nation, | 
This would be certainly a wiſe and right way of 
reaſoning; and ſuch a conduct muſt be highly com- 
mendable, if the fat ſuppoſed was true; for as no- 
thing is ſo. truly great as to turn the penny while the 
world ſuſpects your ruin; ſo to convert the misfor- 
tunes of a whole community to your own emolument 
muſt be a thing highly 4 * y every good man, 
1. e. every Plumb. But 1 am afraid this rule will 
reach only private perſons at moſt, and cannot ex- 
tend to thoſe whoſe examples, while they keep their 
own purſes ſhut, lock up the purſes of all their 
neighbours, | on 
A fallacy of the ſame kind I am afraid we fall into, 
when we refuſe to lend our money to the govern. 
ment at a moderate intereſt, 'in hopes of extorting 
more from the public purſe ; with which thought 
a very good ſort of man, a plumb, ſeemed yeſter- 
day to hug himſelf in a converſation which we had 
upon this ſubjeR : but upon the neareſt computa- 
tion I could make with my pen, which I handled 
the moment he left me, I find that this very perſon 
who, propoſed to gain 1 per Cent in 20,000, would, 
oY the conſequential effect on the public credit, be a 
ear loſer of 2 4 143-9629) | 
d Kl P 5 In 
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In ſhort, 1 am afraid certain perſons may at ths 
time run the hazard of a fate which too often attends 
very wiſe men, who have not on all occaſions a re- 
courſe to figures, and may incur the cenſure of an old 
proverb By being penny wiſe and pound fooliſh,” 
Aud ſince I may be involved, againſt my will, in the 
calamity, I ſhall be obliged to you if you will public 
theſe cautions, from, | 


SIR, 
Your humble ſervant, 
STEPHEN GRUB, 


VN. B. As your paper ſupplies the place of three 
evening poſts, I ſave 14. per week by it; for 
which pray accept my acknowledgement, 


S— 


No. 13. TUESDAY, JANUAR 28, 1746. 


—_— 


Oui non recte inflituunt algue erudiunt liberos, non folum 
liberis fed et reipublicg faciunt injuriam. Cicero. 


R. Adams having favoured me with a ſecond 
letter, I ſhall give it the public without any 
apology. If any thing in it ſhould at firſt a little 
ſhock thoſe readers who know the world better, I 
hope they will make allowances for the ignorance and 
ſimplicity of the writer, 


To the TRUE PATRIOT. 


My Worthy Friend, | 
Am concerned to find, by all our public accounts, 
1 that the rebels ſtill continue in the land. In my 
laſt I evidently proved, that their ſucceſſes were ow- 
ing to a judgment denounced againſt our fins, and 
concluded with ſome exhortations a the 
2 vine 
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divine anger, by the only methods which ſuggeſted- 
themſelves to my mind. Theſe exhortations, by the 
event, I perceive have not had that regard paid to 
them I had reaſon to expect. Indeed, I am the more 
confirmed in this conjecture, by a lad whom I lately 
met at a neighbouring baronet's, where I ſojourned 
the two laſt days of the year, with my good friend 
Mr. Wilſon. | „ 65 
This lad, whom I imagined to have been. come 

from ſchool to viſit his friends for the holidays (for 
though he is perhaps of ſufficient age, I found, on 
examination, he was not yet qualified for the univer- 
fity) is, it ſeems, a man /ui juri-; and is, as I gather 
from the young damſels, Sir John's dagghters, a. 
member of the ſociety of Bowes. I know not whes, 
ther I ſpell the word right; for I am not aſhamed tio 
ſay, I neither underſtand its etymology nor true im- 
port, as it hath never once occurred in any lexicon or 
dictionary which I have yet peruſed. 

Whatever this ſociety may be, either the lad with 
whom I communed is an unworthy member, or it 
would become the government to put it down by au- 
thority; for he uttered many things during our diſ- 
courſe, for which I would have well ſcourged any of 
the youth under my care. 

He had not long entered the chamber before he 
acquainted the damfels,. that he and his companions 
had carried the opera, in oppoſition to the puts; by 
which LI afterwards learnt, he meant all ſober and 
diſcreet perſons, Andfags! ſays. he (I am afraid,. 
though, he made uſe of a: worſe word) we expected 
the biſhops would have interfered ;. but if they bad, 
we ſhould have ſilenced them. I then thought to my». 
ſelf, ſtrippling, if I had you well-borſed on the back 
of another lad, EF would teach you more reyerence to 
their lordſhips. LESLEY 1 4 7 Ih 

This opera, I am informed, is a diverſion in which 
a prodigious fum of — more than is to be col- 

es 


ed out of twenty /pariſhes, is laviſned away on 
foreign eunuchs and „very ſcandalous to be 
ſuffered at any time, eſpecially at a ſeaſon when both 


war and famine hang over ＋ heads. 


During 
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During the whole time of our repaſt at dinner, 
the young gentleman entertained us with an account 
of ſeveral drums and routs, at which he had been 
prefent. Theſe are, it ſeems, large congregations of 
men and women, who, inſtead of aſſembling toge- 
ther to hear ſomething that is good; nay, or to divert 
themſelves with gambols, which might be allowed 
now and then in holiday times, meet for no other 
purpoſe but that of gaming, for a whole guinea and 
much more at a ſtake. At this married women fit up 
all night, nay ſometimes till one or two in the morn- 
ing, neglect their families, loſe their money, and 
ſome, Mr: Wilſon ſays, have been ſuſpected of doing 
even worſe than that. Yet this is ſuffered in a 
chriſtian kingdom; nay (quod pror/us incredibile 
en) the holy Tabbath is, it ſeems, proſtituted to theſe 
wicked revellings ; and card - playing goes on as pub- 
lickly then, as on any other day; nor is this only 
among the young lads and damſels, who might be 
ſuppoſed to know no better, but men advanced in 
years, and grave matrons, are not aſhamed of being 
caught at the fame paſtime. O Tempora! O Mores/ 
When grace was ſaid after meat, and the damſels 
departed, the lad began to grow more wicked. Sir 
John, who is an honeſt Englaſhman, hath no other 
wine but that of Portugal. This our Bowe could 
not drink; and when Sir John very nobly declared he 
ſcorned to indulge his palate with rarities, for which 
he muſt furniſh the foe with money to carry on a 
war with the nation, the ſtrippling replied, Rat the 
nation (God forgive me for repeating ſuch words) 
J had rather live under French government, than be 
debarred from French wine.“ Oho, my youth! if I 
had you horſed, thinks 1 again. —But indeed, Sir 
John well ſcourged him with his tongue for that 
expreſſion, and I ſhould have hoped. he had made 
him aſhamed; had not his ſubſequent. behaviour 
ſhown him totally void of grace. For when Sir John 
aſked him for a toaſt, which you know is another 
word for drinking the-health' of one's friend or 
wiſe, or ſome perſon of public eminence, he N 
* n 2067 15 99 8 
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the health of a married woman, filled out a bumper 
of wine, ſwore he would drink her health in Vinegar, 
and at laſt openly profeſt he would commit adultery; 
with her if he could. Prob pudor { © Nay, and if 
ſuch a fin might admit of any aggravation, ſhe is, it 
ſeems a Lady of very high degree, et gui dem, the wife 
of a lor: % ci £49 ] eL Law i A 

Et dies et charta deficerent ſi omnia wellem percurree 
multa quidem impura et impudica, que memorare nefas, 
recitavit, Nor is this youth, it ſeems, a mon ſter or 
prodigy in the age he lives; on the contrary, I am 
told he is an exemplar only of all the reſt. 

But I now proceed to what muſt ſutprize you. 

After he had ſpent an hogr in rehearſing all the vices 
to which youth have been ever too much addicted, 
and ſhown us that he was poſſeſſed of them all. Ut, 
qui impudicus, adulter, Ganeo, Aleca, manu, ventre pene, 
bona Patria laceraverat, he began to enter upon poli- 
tics: 5 


* Proceres cenſore opus an baruſpice noir, 1 11 


This ſtrippling, this bowe, this rake, diſcovered 
likewiſe all the wickedneſs peculiar to age, and that 
he had not with thoſe vices which proceed from the 
warmth of youth, one of the virtues which we ſnould 
naturally expect from the ſame ſanguine diſpoſition. 
He ſhowed us, that grey hairs could add nothing but 
hypocriſy to him; for he avowed public 222 3 
laughed at all honour, public ſpirit, and patriotiſm, 

and gave convincing proofs that the moſt phlegmatic 
old miſer upon earth could not be ſooner tempted: 
with gold to perpetrate the moſt horrid iniquities than 
himſelf. | | * 3&3, 

Whether this youth be [quod wix credo) concerned 
himſelf in the public weal, or whether he have his 
information from others, .I hope he greatly exceeded 
the truth in what he delivered on this ſubjedt: For 

' was he to be believed; the conclufion we muſt draw 

would be, that the only concern of our great men, 

even at this time, was for places and penſions; that 

inſtead of applying themſelves to renovate and reſtore 
3 


our 
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our fick and drooping common weal, they were 
ſtruggling to get cloſeſt to her heart, and, like leeches, 
to ſuck her laſt drop of vital blood. 

L hope, however, better things, and that this lad 
deſerves a good rod as well for lying as for all his 
other iniquity ; and if his parents do not take care 
to have it well laid on, I can afſure them they have 
much to anſwer for. ; 

Mr. Wilfon now found me grow very uneaſy, as 
indeed I had been from the beginning, nor could any 
thing but reſpect to the company have prevented me 
from correcting the boy lon — he therefore 
endeavoured to turn the diſcourſe, and aſked our 
fpark, when he left London? To which he anſwered 
the Wedneſday before. How, Sir, ſaid I, travel on 
Chriſtmas-day? Was it ſo, ſays he, fags! that's 
more than I knew; but why nat travel on Chriſtmas- 
day as well as any other? Why not, ſaid I, lifting 
my voice; for I had loſt all patience, Was you nor 
brought up in the chriſtian religion? Did you ne- 
ver learn your catechiſm ? He then burſt out into an 
unmannerly lavgh, and ſo provoked me, that I 
ſhould certainly have ſmote him, had I not laid my 
crabſtick down in the window, and had not Mr. 
Wilſon been fortunately placed between us. Odſo, 
Mr. Parſon, ſays he, are you there? I wonder I had 
not ſmoked you before. Smoke me! anſwered I, 
and at the ſame time leaped from my chair, my wrath 
being highly kindled. At which inſtant a jackanapes, 
who ſat on my left hand, whipt my peruke from my 
head, which I no fooner perceived than I porrected 
him a remembrance over the face, which laid him 
ſprawling on the floor. I was afterwards concerned. 
at the blow, tho' the conſequence was only a bloody 
noſe, and the lad who was a companion of the others, 
and had uttered many wicked things, which 1 preter- 
mitted in my narrative, very well deſerved cor- 
rection. | | 

A buftle now aroſe, not worth recounting, which 
ended in my departure with Mr. Wilſon, though we 
had propoſed to tarry there that night. * 
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In our way home, we both lamented the peculiar 
hardineſs of this —_—_ which ſeems bent on-its 
own deſtruction, nor will take warning by any viſita- 


tion, till the utmoſt wrath of divine vengeance over-- 


takes it. 

In diſcourſing upon this ſubject, we imputed much 
of the preſent profligacy to the notorious want of care 
in parents in the education of youth, who, as my 
friend informs me with very little ſchool learning, 
and not at all inſtructed (ne minime quidem imbuti ) 2 
any principles of religion, virtue, and morality, are 
brought to the great city, or ſent to travel to other 
great cities abroad, before they are twenty years of 
age, where they become their own maſters, and ener- 
vate their bodies and minds with all ſorts of diſ- 
eaſes and vices, before they are adult, 1 

I ſhall conclude with a paſſage in Ariſtotle's Poly. 
tics, Lib, VIII. Cap. 1. Ori e Jy 18 rorodiTy hae 
Ae ra TPAYpaltuTiov rep Thv vg Taitiav, 231g av 

WTHESIC» X; 8. rarg ros 8 YiYv6uevoy TST0 
— 555 eL Which for the ſake of women, 
and thofe few gentlemen who do not underſtand 
Greek, I have rendered ſomewhat paraphraſtically 
in the vernacular. * No man can doubt but that 
the education of youth ought to be the principal 
care of every legiſlator; by the neglect of which, 
6 great miſchief accrues to the civil polity in every 
6 city. | 

I am, while you write like an honeſt man, and a 

good chriſtian, ien 


Vour hearty friend and well-wiſher,, | | 
ABRAHAM Aba, 
3 


a ; | — | N®, 234 
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2 Ns. 23. TUES DA Y, ArRIL 8, 1746. | 


- 


nan us paucis videntur eo quod 
- Maxima pars hominum morbo jactatur eadem. Hor. 


Have heard of a man who believed there was no 

real exiſtence in the world but himſelf; and that 
whatever he ſaw without him was mere phantom and 
_—_ * X 
This philoſopher, I imagine, had not had many 
followers in theory; and yet if we were to derive 
the prirciples of, mankind from their 74 we 
ſhould be almoſt perſuaded that ſomewhat like this 
madneſs had poſſeſſed not only particular men, but 
their ſeveral orders and profeſſions. For though they 
do not abſolutely deny all exiſtence to other perſons 
and things, yet it is certain they hold them of no con- 
ſequence and little worth their conſideration, unleſs 
they trench ſomewhat towards their own order or 
calling. 6 | | ; 

As an inſtance of this, let us obſerve three or four 
members of any Warn met together in a general 
company, though it be never ſo large, they make 
no ſcruple of engroſſing the whole converſation, and 
tarning it to their own profeſſion, , without the leaſt 
conſideration of all the other perſons preſent. _ 

Another example of the ſame tempet may be ſeen 
in the monopolizing particular words, and confining 
their meaning to their own purpoſes, -as if the reſt of 
the world had in reality no right to their application, 
A ſignal inſtance of which is in the adjective good. 
A word which of all others mankind would leaf wiſh 
to be debarred from the uſe of, or from appropriating 
to themſelves and their friends, 

Now when the divine, the free-thinker, the citizen, 
the whig, the tory, c. pronounce ſuch an individual 
to be a good man), it is plain that they have all fo 

„ | | many 
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many different meanings; and he may be a very good 
man in the opinion of one in the company, who 
would be a very bad one in that of all the others, 
I remember to have ſupped laſt winter at a ſur- 
geon's, where were preſent ſome others of the faculty, 
The gentleman of the houſe declared he had à very 
good ſubject above in the garret. As the gentleman 
who ſaid this was, I knew, himſelf as good a ſubject 
as any in the kingdom, I could not avoid ſurpriſe at 
his chooſing to confine ſuch a perſon in a cold night, 
in ſuch a place : but I ſoon found my miſtake, ,and 
that this good ſubje& had been hanged the day before 
for a moſt heinous felony. „ 
An error of the ſame kind once happened to me 
amongſt ſome gentlemen of the army, who all agreed 
that one Mr. Thunderſop was the beſt man in Eng» 
land. Town I was ſomewhat ſtaggered when I heard 
he was acorporal of grenadiers: Vac how much more 
was I aſtoniſhed when I found that he had half a dozen 
wives, and was the wickedeſt fellow in the whole 
regiment. nee 
1 cannot quit this head without remarking, that 
much incenvenience may ariſe from theſe miſtakes; 
and one indeed happened in the laſt mentioned in- 
ſtance; for a grave wealthy widow, of above forty, 
an the town where the regiment was quartered, hav 
ing doubtleſs heard the — character of this man 
from his officers, and miſunderſtanding them, as I 
myſelf had done before their explanation, fell in love 
with his goodneſs, and married him. A third ex- 
ample may be drawn from the attention of the teaders 
of books, or the ſpectators at plays. I have ſome- 
where heard of a Geographer, who received noother 
pleaſure ſrom the Aneid of Virgil, than by 2 
out the voyage of Aneas in the map, To Which 
may add a certain coachmaker, who having ſufficient 
Latin to read the ſtory of Phaeton intbe Metamot- 
phoſis, ſhook his head that ſo fine a genius for male- 
ing chariotsas Ovid had, was thrown away on mak- 
ing poems 12.219 100 (9 
This fe!fiſh attention (if 4 may ſo call it) in the 
ſpectators at our theatres muſt be evident. to all _ 
| | av 


— 


% 
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have ever frequented them, Every joke on a cour. 
tier's not paying his debts is ſure to receive a thun- 
dering rs from the pit and galleries. This 
debt is, however, paid by the boxes, on the firſt face. 
tious allufion to horns, or any other ſymbol of cuck. 
oldom. Indeed the whole houſe are ſeldom unani- 
mous in their claps, unleſs when the ridiculeis againſt 
the miniſtry, the law, or the clergy ;- whence, [ ſup. 
poſe, that as government, law, and religion, are 
looked upon as the great grievances of the nation, 
the whole audience think — alike intereſted 
intheir demolition. 

I knew a gentleman, who had a great delight in 
obſerving the humours of the vulgar, and for that 
purpoſe uſed frequently to mount into the upper 
h gol ery. Here, as he told me, he once ſeated him- 

If between two perſons, one of whom he ſoon 
diſcovered to be a broken Taylor; and the other a 
ſervant in a country family, juſt arrived in town. 
The play was Henry theEighth, with that auguſt re- 

reſentation of the coronation. The former of theſe, 
ad of admiring the great magnificence exhibited 
in that ceremony, obſerved with a figh, That he 
believed very few of theſe clothes were paid for.” 
And the latter being aſked how he liked the play 
{being the firſt he had ever ſeen) anſwered, * It was 
* all very fine ; but nothing came up, in bis opinion, 
to the ingenuity of ſnuffing the candles.“ | 

I cannot omit the following ſtory, which I think 
a very ſtrong example of the temper I have above re- 

I remember to have been preſent at a cer- 
4ain religious aſſembly of the people called Metho- 
diſts, where the preacher made the following text: 
It is reported that fornication is among you. The 
whole congregation, as well as myſelf expected, I be- 
lie ve, a wholeſome diſſertation on all criminal converſe 
between the ſexes: and ſome, who laboured under 
ſuſpicions of that kind, began to expreſs much ap- 
Prehenſion and uneaſineſs in their countenances: but, 
to our great ſurpriſe, the ſermon was entirely confined 
to the formerpart of the text, and we were only in- 
ſtructed in the nature and various kinds of * 
Vat is 
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This gave me ſome curiofity to enquire into the cha- 
racter of ſo extraordinary a preacher ; and I found, to 
my perfect ſatis faction, that he had got his living many 
years by collecting articles of news for one of the pub- 
lick papers. N | FE. 
If we reflect ſeriouſly on this diſpoſition of man- 
kind, ſo univerſally exerted in private life, it will lead 
us to account for the behaviour of men and parties 
in publick ; and we ſhall loſe much of that ſurpriſe, 
which might otherwiſe naturally enough affect us, 
from obſerving the rigid adherence which men of no 
diſhoneſt characters preſerve to their own party and 
their own ſchemes, Hence it is that men become 
more the ſubjects of our conſideration than meaſures; 
and hence it hath ſometimes happened, that men 
(and thoſe not the worſt of men neither) have been 
more intent on advancing their own ſchemes, than 
on advancing the good of the public, and would 
have riſqued the preſervation of the latter, rather 
| than. have given up the purſuit of the former, 
1 have ſaid it; I have invented it; 1 have writ upon 
it; are as ſabſtantial arguments with ſome politicians, 
as they are with the doctor in Gil Blas, who had writ 
on the virtues of hot water, and therefore refuſed to 
agree with thoſe who preſcribe cold. To ſay the 
ruth, this partiality to ourſelves, our own opinions, 
and our own party, bath introduced many dangerous 
evils into commonwealths. It is this humour which 
keeps up the name of Jacobitiſm in this kingdom; 
and it is this humour only, from which bis preſent 
Majeſty or his adminiſtration can derive a ſingle enemy 
within it. The Orrosirion (if a handful-of men, 
and thoſe for the moſt part totally inügnificant, as 
well in fortune as abilities, are worthy that name) 
would I believe be puzzled to give any better reaſon 
for their conduct than the aforeſaid doctor, or then 
ſon Adams hath done for them, who ſays, that 
. Oppoſition is derived from the verb opporo, and 
the Engliſh of the (erb oppono-is to oppoſ. 
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Ne. 24. TUESDAY Arai 15, 1746. 


LA 


n— Medici mediam pertundite venam. Juv. 


Have heard it often objefted to the friends of the 
1 government, when they have expreſſed their ap- 
prehenſions of a Jacobite party in this kingdom, that 
theſe fears were counterfeited, in order to form an ar- 
gument for the ſupport of a ſtanding army, or to 


(excuſe ſome other miniſterial ſchemes ; for that, in 


reality, the very ſeeds of Jacobitiſm were deſtroyed, 
and rooted out from the minds of every Proteſtant 
Britiſh ſubject. 1692 

Il am not aſhamed to own myſelf to have been one 
of the many who were impoſed on by theſe ſuggeſt- 
ions; I am much more concerned to ſee that this was 
an 1mpoſition, and that experience ſhould at laſt have 
convinced every man, that there are ſtill ſome perſons 
(an inconfiderable party indeed, when compared to 
the number of loyal ſubjects) who profeſs the pro- 
teſtant religion, white they wiſh wall to the deſigns 
of a popiſn Pretender. | 

The principal motive which induced me to hold 
.my former opinion, was: the reaſonableneſs of it. +I 


diſbelieved the exiſtence of proteſtant jacobitiſm, from 


the ſame principles which inſpire me to deny our aſſent 
to many of thoſe ſtrange relations which certain voy- 
age writers recount to us. I looked upon ſuch an 
animal as a greater monſter, than the moſt romantic 
of theſe writers have ever deſcribed, and was there- 
fore eaſily perſuaded to credit thoſe who very ſolemnly 
aſſured us, there was no ſuch to be found in the land. 
[ have hitherto avoided any conteſt with theſe ſort 
of gentlemen, not from'the contempt of ſo poor a vic- 
tory ; for | ſhould think my labour well beſtowed, in 
bringing the weakeſt of them over to the cauſe = 
3 xs truth; 


* 
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truth; but in plain fact, they are the laſt perſons with 
whom I . willingly enter the liſts of diſputation, 
from abſolute deſpair of ſutceſs; for what is ſo difi- 
cult to anſwer as nothing, or what more impoſſible to 
be evinced, than the light of the ſun to him who hath 
not eyes to diſcern it. I have therefore greatly ad- 
mired the patriotiſm of thoſe heroes, who have for- 
merly waſted much of their time to prove that millions 
were not intended by an all- good being, for the uſe 
and wanton diſpoſition. of man; that a proteſtant 
church was not abſolutely ſecure under the protection 
of a prince who looks on himſelf as bound by his 
religion, and that on pain of damnation, to deſtroy itz 
that a magiſtrate attempting to deſtroy thoſe laws and 
conſtitutions which he was ſworn and obliged to defend, 
forfeited that power which he ſo entirely perverted, 
with numberleſs other propoſitions equally plain and 
demonſtrable, or rather indeed ſelf-evident. So that 
if the abſurdity of their tenets was: not of itſelf ſuſſi- 
ciently apparent, and did not glare them in the face; 
it hath been fo irrefragably proved by the labours of 
thoſe good men, — 19s undertaken the defence of 
the revolution, that the Jacobites of this age have no 
other excuſe left, but that of not being able to read. 

This is an excuſe which I am ſenſible may be fairly 
E by many, and thoſe none the leaſt conſidera- 
le pillars of the party. There have been, however, 
ſome who have not only read, but have endeavoured 
to anſwer thoſe writers; and have very modeſtly at- 
tempted to oppoſe the common ſenſe of mankind, in 
a point wherein their higheſt intereſt is concerned. 
As ſuch performances are ſeldom long-lived, few 
of them have reached our days: but the —— 
letter, which I look upon as a very curious piece, an 
which was written in the reign of the late King Wil- 
liam, contains, I believe, the ſum of all thoſe argu- 
ments which have been ever uſed on the behalf of 
228 ; I ſhall therefore give it the reader, after 
having premiſed that it was written by a nonjuror to 
his ſon at Oxford. | | ; 


DAR 
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Dear Son, 


e I Received your's of the 4th paſt, and am fo wel! 
I ſatisfied with your conduct on the birth day of 
© that old rump rogue with an orange, that I have 
© ſent you a draft on your tutor, according to your 
© defires. As long as my ſon preſerves his principles 
© ſound, I ſhall not be angry at any frolieks of youth, 
Provided therefore you never get drunk but on holi · 
* days (as the government are pleaſed to call them) 
and in toaſting the damnation of the ramp, and 
© confuſion to the day, Sc. you may confels your. 
« ſelf freely, without fear of incurring my diſpleaſure, 
I approve the company you keep much. Be ſure 
not to herd with the ſons of courtiers; for there 
js no conſcience nor honeſty in them; nor will the 
© nation ever thrive till the king enjoys his own again 

* a health which I never fail to drink every day of my 

* life in a bumper, and I hope you do the like. I 

* ſhall never think I can remind you often enough 

of theſe matters; for I had rather ſee you hanged 

* for your true king, than enjoy a place under this 

orange raſcal, who has — 4 the nation. Our 

family have always, I thank God, been of the ſame 

* kidney, and I hope will remain ſo to all poſterity, 

© ]t is the true old cauſe, and we will live and die by 

* it, boy. Damn the rump: that is my motto. Old 

England will never ſee any good days, till it is 

*: thoroughly roaſted. Your godfather, Sir John, 

* dined with me yeſterday, heaſked kindly after you. 

© We drank 9 bottles a- piece of ſtum, and talked 

over all matters. We ſcarce uttered a word for 
* which the raſcally whigs would not have banged 
us; but I defire no better from fellows who would 

E pay down the church, if they had it in their power. 

I fear not, however, that it will be able to ſtand 

'*. in ſpite of all their malice, and that I ſhall drink 
church and king as long as I live. You know what 
+ king I mean. God remove him from that fide of 
* the wateron which he now is. Letevery man have 

© his own, I ſay, and I am ſure that is the ſentiment 


2? of an honeſt man; and of one who abhors theſe 
| « per» 
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perſecuting raſcals, to make men pay for their 
conſciences. But do thou, my boy, rather ſubmit 
to their power than court their favour ; for right is 
right; and though _— may overcome it, it can 
never beaboliſhed. kings derive their power 
from heaven, men can have no juſt pretence to 
deprive them of it. Orange hath no ſuch right. 
We know he was made by men, and conſequently 
his title cannot be deduced from heaven. Your 
tutor informs me you have been in great apprehen« 
ſion for the church at Oxford, and we in the 
country agree it is in danger: But let her enemies, 
do what they can, honeſt hearts will continue to 
drink to her preſervation; and while the whigs 
ſee the unaltErable determination of our party, 
they will always be afraidof executing their wicked 
N As to taxes, we muſt expect them, 
while the government 1s in ſuch hands, and thetrue 
king in baniſhment, A whig juſtice of peace at 
the ſeſſions the other day, had the impudence to 
tell me they were impoſed by parliament ; but how 
can that be a parliament which wants one part in 
three of its conſtituents; nay, and that the head. 
Is not the head ſuperior to the body? And conſe. 
quently, hath not the king a better right to impoſe 
taxes, than Lords and Commons without a king ? 
Let right take place, ſay I, and then we will pay 
without grumbling ; but to be taxed by a rump, a 
ſet of whigs and preſbyterians, and fellows with 
an orange in their mouths ; I will drink confuſion 
to them as long as I can ſtand. However, I hope 
ſoon to ſee better times, and that we may chan 

our healths, and drink to our friends openly ; Be 
we are aſſured here by ſome Roman Catholic prieits, 
who are honeſter fellows than whigs, and may be 
brought over to go to church in time, that the 
F nk Keg will fo his atmoſt to reſtore us again 
to our liberties and properties; for which reaſon 
we always drink his health and ſucceſs, immedi- 
ately after church and king, and confuſion to the 
rump. 'I hope you will do the ſame at your club, 
at Oxford; for take it from me as I have it from 


I * others 
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© others, that all the hopes this nation has of being 
r preſerved is from that quarter. Indeed there wants 
<. no other reaſon for our drinking him, than that the 
'© whigs are his enemies; for nothing can ever be 
good for this nation which thoſe raſcals wiſh well 
to. I am ſare no one ever ſuſpected me of within: 
© well to the Pope, and yet I would drink his health 
* ſooner than I would that of a-preſbyterian, :I hope 
* you will never converſe with any ſuch, but when 
you can't find true church-of England-men, rather 
+/ chaſe *papiſts; for they are leſs enemies to our 
church; and that they would deſtroy it muſt be a 
© lie becauſe the whips ſay it: But confuſion to them 
and may the king enjoy his own again, will always 
C be the toaſt of, Se.. Nur: ö f i 
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To the Writer of the JACOBITE JOURNAL. 


S I R, 

OU have here a tranſlation of a Latin poem, 
* intitled, De Arie Jacobitica, in three books. I 
have ſent you the Engliſh verſion of the firſt book, 
becauſe I have been told that Jacobites are no ſcholars, 
and underſtand no Latin. If you like this, you may 
hereafter receive the tranſlation of the ſecond book. 


Mean time, I remain your's, &c. 
M. O. A. J. 


ORACE wrote the art of poetry, Ovid the art 
of love, and I write the art of ja-cobitiſm. — 
Come, Tiſiphone, from hell, bring with thee ill- 
Judging zeal, and obſtinate bigotry, and inſpire me 
with all thy furies, while I teach the black art of 
jJacobitiſm. Twas thou. that didft inſtruct the holy - 
Inquiſitors, and thoſe miſcreants that belyed the ſacred 
name of Jeſus, to embrue their hands in Chriſtian 
blood : nor haſt thou been unmindful of the Eng- 
liſh nation : we too can boaſt our Lauds, our Sa- 
cheverels, our ok“ *ippen* [Here ſeveral proper 
names were doubtleſs in the original, but the rats or 
moths have devoured them. ] 

5 Vor. IX. Q by Firft 
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Firſt of all Jeargghe art of lying and miſrepre. 
ſenting. Fling dirt enough, and ſome will certain! 
ſtick. You may venture to abuſe the king himſelf; 
but do this with cavtion, for the ſake of your ears 
and head. But ſpare not his minſters ; give a wrong 
turn to their moſt plauſible actions. 15 they proſe- 
cute the war with vigour, ſwear they are neglectful; 
if they deſire a peace, call them cowards; if war, call 
them blood-thirſty, and ſeekers after the ruin of their 

country. *Twas by ſuch arts as theſe that the brave 
Marlborough, and the juſt Godolphin, fell a victim 
to the intrigues of Harley and ***, You may add 
perjury to your lies, Jupiter, it is ſaid, laughs at the 
perjury of lovers; he has many a time forſworn him- 
elf to Juno. You have Jupiter for your example: 
what can a pagan, like yourſelf, defire more? 

The next thing you are to remember, is to feign a 
love to your country and religion: the leſs you have 
of both, the better you can feign both. O liberty, 

O virtue, O my country! Remember to have ſuch 
expreſſions as theſe conſtantly in your mouth. Words 
do wonders with filly people; but do not too openly 
diſcover your deſign of ruining your conntry by 

. changing the religion of it, and introducing arbitrary 
power and a popiſh king. Do not be caught in your 
own trap. Remember the end of Perillus, who was 
. burnt in his own bull; and you may beruined your- 
ſelf before you bring about the ruin of your country. 
Keep, therefore, to general terms, and never deſcend 
to particulars: you may with things went better. 
You can't tell, but ſurely *rwas better in good Queen 
Anna's days—or in the bacchanalian times of Charles 
—or in the holy martyr's reign. At the mentioning 

the martyr, you may drop a tear; and if you are ſure 

of your filly company, you may ſwear the 

miniſtry cut off his head. Anachroniſm m politicks 
is no more faulty than an achreniſm in TRE : { 
you are among good and orthodox churchmen, you 
may ſwear the church of England is m danger under 

a Javed of England king, and cannot be ſecure 


unleſs the popiſh pretender is reſtored, Paradoxes in 
converſation are to be ſupported with confidence and 
| fophiſiry. 
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ſophiſtry. Remember, likewiſe, that you frequently 

inculcate the divine right of kings to do wrong; and- 
that they are accountable to God only for being 
devils upon earth. ; 

Various people are to be taken by various methods; 
and a wiſe Proteus will turn himſelf into all ſhapes.- 
This Proteus, the fables ſay, was an Egyptian con- 
Juror, and transformed himſelf into what monſtrous 
appearance he pleaſed: he roar'd a lion, he grinn'd a 
wolf, he flafh'd a fire, he flow'd a river. This Proteus 
be thou; roar, grin, flaſh, and flow, Spread- thy 
nets, and catch the various fry with various baits. 
Confider a little the diſpoſitions of mankind; the 
young are open and honeſt, the old are cautious and 

wary. Old birds are not to be caught with chaff; 
and an old hare will be ſure to double. ; 

But you will aſk, perhaps, where the proper perſons 
are to be found, to make proſelytes of to jacobitiſm. 
This is an enquiry worthy a ſportſman: for he is a 
bad huntſman who would beat about the Royal-Ex- 
change, for a hare or a fox; and not a much better 
8 or fiſherman, who goes a ſhooting in Somerſet- 

ardens, or attempts to angle in the magnificent 
baſon there. As thoſe all know the places where their 
game reſort, ſo muſt you. You have no occaſion to 
go with parſon Whitfield to Georgia after a young 
Jacobite; but you may go with parſon Whitfield to 
Kennington-Common, or Bagſhot-Heath, or Houn- 
flow, in queſt of one; for want has made many a 
man a jacobite, revenge more, and ignorance thou - 
ſands. Want and penury bid you hope for change. 
Revenge works ſtronger in the human. heart than 
even penury. Who can bear to ſee a rival prevail ? 
Hence the affected patriotiſm of ““ and“ and. 
{ Here likewiſe are many proper names loſt, never to 
be retrieved but by con jecture.] Ignorance is the 
mother of jacobitiſm. Hence the rural ſportſmen 
and fox-hunters will fall an eaſy prey; and the | 
country will afford ſufficient plenty of younger bro- - 
thers, whoſe eyes their good mothers have — be- 
times from poring on Greek and Latin authors; thoſe 
Greek and Latin authors, which have been the bane 
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of the jacobite cauſe, and inſpired men with the love 
of Athenian liberty and old Rome, and taught them 
to hate tyrants and arbitrary governments. London 
too has all forts of game for the net. Whores and 
rogues abound there; many are ruined, and moſt in 
a fair way of being ſo. How many diſappointed out- 
of-place poor rogues do we every day meet? And 
What univerſal ignorance, attended with complicated 
impudence? In ſhort, the variety is ſo great, that it 
will even diftra your choice. 

But above all, in times of public calamities, then 
remember your leſſon; ſay God himſelf is turned our 
enemy. And if, by chance, our monargh ſhould me- 
diate new triumphs, and reſolve on the puniſhment 
of France; then, when William, the avenger is 
abroad, do thou raiſe commotions and tumults at 
home, Whilſt he, all gold, ſhines in the Gallick 
- plains, carrying in his hand his father's thunder; do 
thou, all lies, walk the dirty ſtreets of London: and 
remember, I repeat it again, fling dirt enough; 

blacken, lie, and defame. Perhaps ſome Jack Cade 
may ariſe in the glorious cauſe of jacobitiſm, and 
ſhake the throne itſelf; while ſwarms of locuſts and 
caterpillars come from the north, and devour the 
fruits of England. | 

Part of our undertaking ſtill remains, and part is 
finiſhed ; here then let us caſt anchor and moor the 
ſhip. 


Ne 34. SATURDAY, Jury 23, 1748. 


alem fe læta ferebat 
Per med:os, inflans operi, regniſque futuris, V1RG. 


To the Author of the Jaconite JOURNAL, 


SIR, | | 
T7; ſerious truths contained in this letter, will, 
I hope, make an apology unneceſſary, You 


are to know, that I am of that high order of beings, 
| | which 
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which the world calls a married man; that to render 
my ſtate of life happy as well as honourable, I have, 
in every thing, ſubmitted to the will of my wife: and 
this, I can truly ſay, not more from a conviction of 
the great duty of obedience, than to avoid conten- 
tion, and to promote family peace, and good-hu- 
mour in my houſe. It is now eleven years fince the 
kindeſt and lovelieſt of her ſex honoured me with 
the poſſeſſion of her ſweetneſs: In all which time, 
*till within a little more than a twelvemonth, ſhe has 
condeſcended to make my ſervitude my delight, 
abridging me only where my wiſhes were ſtrongeſt, 
and coukavendy leading to exceſs ; and indulging 
me inevery thing indifferent in my own opinion, or 
deſirable in her's. This uniformity of conduthadren- 
dered us the admiration and envy of all our acquaint- 
ance ; there was hardly a married woman who viſited 
us, but propoſed me as an example to her huſband, 
and treaſured up the maxims of my wife, as ſo many 
lefſons for her own ͤ conduct. We were, 1n ſhort, a 
couple who left not happineſs to chance ;- one planned 
what the other executed, and both enjoyed the fruits 
of our care, Alas! Mr. Trott-Plaid, I wiſh the 
buſineſs of this letter was only to tell you of my 
happineſs ; but that (however well ſecured as you 
may think) has known its period, and I am at pre- 
ſent the moſt miſerable of all beings. 

It is now about a year ſince a grave clergyman 
from Oxford came to board with us. To this gentle- 
man (though no ſeducer of what my wife calls her 
virtue) I owe all my misfortunes. He had nat been 
a month in the family, before I obſerved that my 
wife's head had taken a political turn ; the affairs of 
her family began to be neglected; and notwithſtand- 
ing we owed our entire ſupport to a genteel poſt 1 
enjoyed under the government, I was compelled every 
day at table to hear that government abuſed. Ar 
every glaſs after dinner, a laugh and a whiſpered toaſt; 
between my wife and her friend, gave me freſh cauſe 
of uneaſineſs. My eldeſt boy made his appearance in 
a plaid waiſtcoat, and my girl's petticoat and doll 
were of the ſame ſtuff, I was pleaſed indeed, at firſt, 
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to hear the child cheeked by her mama, for drink. 
ing the King over the water; but was as much dif. 
pleaſed at the reaſon of that check, which was, that 
James was a plain name, and would fave the trouble 
of ſuch unneceſſary diſtinctions. 
Upon this occaſion it was, that I took upon me, 
for the firſt time to make a remonſtrance, in private, 
to my wife: Which though I did with all the ſub- 
miſſion of a huſband, I found to my coſt, that I had 
done wrong. Inſtead of the compliance I in. ſome 
meaſure expected, I was upbraided by her as a mean- 
ſpirited wretch; one who was willing to ſubſiſt by 
ſhame, and. to acknowledge favours from a ſet of men 
whoſe friendſhip was a diſgrace to me; and that if I 
expected the continuance of her regard, I muſt think 
of ſome other means of ſupporting my family, than 
by an infamous place, given me by thoſe, who de- 
rived their power of beſtowing it from one who wanted 
right to confer that power. You will judge of my 
concern, Mr. Trott-Plaid, at theſe words. —I was 
forry to differ in opinion from my wife, and yet was 
almoſt apt to imagine that opinion a little unreaſon- 
able. To think of giving up my poſt was an im- 
practicable thing, and to live under. the diſpleaſure 
of my wife, an impoſſible one. I intreated her to 
roceed with the utmoſt caution in this affair; and 
telling her I would aſk her friend's advice in it, I left 
her to conſult him. | 
I had the pleaſure of finding- this honeſt clergyman 
of a contrary opinion. He ſaw no objection, he ſaid, 
to my holding a place under the worſt of govern- 
ments, provided I endeavoured, .as much as in me 
lay, to act in oppoſition to thoſe who had obliged me. 
That neither religion nor conſcience required me to 
refuſe favours from the hands of thoſe whom it was 
my duty to deteſt. That an oppoſition of this kind 
was the more meritorious, as it was the more diſinte- 
reſted ; and the hazard of property would be the beſt 
proof I could give of the fincerity of my zeal, * That 
all men were under at obligation to provide for their 
families in the beſt manner they were able; but though 


neceſſity compelled me to eat the bread of ſhame, yet 
4 conſcience 
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conſcience ſorbad me to live a life of it. It was no 
fin he ſaid in war, to plunder the enemy that we have 
firſt killed: And, by a fimilitude of reaſoning, he 
conceived it was as innocent to plunder the friend we 
intended afterwards to kill. That meaſures, more 
than men, wanted a change; and that power was the 
ſureſt means to ruin thoſe who raiſed us to it. That 
for his own part, he had hopes of -preferment himſelf 
from the government, which he intended to accept of 
without ſcruple, as it might furniſti him with the 
means of doing good, and of keeping weaker men 
from power, whoſe miſtaken gratitude for obligations 
might tempt them to make unſuitable returns, For 
theſe reaſons, he ſaid, he begged leave to differ from 
the good lady of the houſe, and adviſed me to con- 
tinue in my poſt, as it ſerved me in adouble capacity, 
both for private ſupport and national advantage. 

I cannot — the ſatis faction of my mind at the 
reaſoning of this worthy gentleman. I ſubmitted 
entirely to his opinion: my wife who is the beſt of 
women, was eaſily brought over by her friend, and 
domeſtick harmony was again reſtored. The groans 
of our bleeding country indeed were too often in our 
ears, and ſomewhat diſturbed the tranquillity of our 
minds; but the hope that every one would have his 
own at laſt, ſet all things right, and we lived in ex- 
pectation of the happy change. ME 

It was about this time that my wife, who had very 
much improved her ſpelling under the tuition of her 
friend, commenced writer in the cauſe. A pamphlet, 
called, The State of the Nation, and Three Letters to 
the Whigs are the product of her invention. In theſe 
ſhe ſo well ſucceeded, that many were of opinion they 
wanted nothing but truth to be finiſhed performances. 
Indeed that noble and free ſpirit of ſcandal, which is 
the charaQeriſtic of thoſe pamphlets, is ſufficient evi- 
dence that their author could be no other than a wo- 
man. | 
We had the pleaſure foon after this, to learn from 
the clergyman, that a friend of his in the adminiſtra- 
tion had preſented him to a conſiderable benefice in 

the country, The good man received our —_— 
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lations upon the occafion with tears; and taking a 
molt affectionate leave, he retired to his living. The 
ſatisfaction we received in our friend's promotion 
would hardly have made us amends for the pains of 

rting with him, if an unfortunate accident, and 

ome information that followed it, had not opened 

our eyes to ſee that worthy gentleman in his proper 
character. 

My wife was buſied in her political ſtudies one day, 
with her Bailey's dictionary before her, when I receiv- 
ed a meſſage from above, that my employment was 
taken from me. I enquired into the meaning of 
ſach procedure, and I was anſwered, that I was an 
infamous, ungrateful fellow.; one that deſerved hang- 
ing; and if 1 did not mend my manners and my wite, 
the government might poſſibly take a ſeverer notice of 
me. With theſe words the meſſenger left me; and I 
retired to my wife's apartment for comfort and advice. 
That heroic woman, inſtead of calling my diſmiſ— 
ſion a misfortune, gloried in the occaſion, — It was 
now, ſhe ſaid, ſhe would apply to the people for that 
emolument the enemies of their country had diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed me of. That ſhe had long been ſolicited by 
the proprietors of certain news-papers to lend her 
abilities. That ſhe had deſired time to conſider of 
their propoſals, but was now determined; that ſhe 
had indeed, for ſome weeks paſt, adminiſtered helps 
to Old-Evgland, and the London Evening Poſt, and 
had occaſionally furniſhed a few papers upon naval 
affairs in the Fool: but that the writers of thoſe pa- 
pers were ſo incorrigibly dull, that her bare inter- 
vention was of little uſe; ſhe therefore declared, as 
the miniftry had provoked her to plan their utter 
ruin, ſhe would heſitate no longer to undertake the 
ſole direQion of them. That-the advantages ariſing 
from ſuch papers would treble thoſe of the poſt I had 
loſt; and that I ought to-look.upon myſelf as the 
happieſt of men, in having a head to my family, who 
knew how to ſecure the emoluments of a huſband by 
the very means that muſt ſave her dearer country 


from deſtruction. 
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My heart was overflowing with comfort at theſe 
aſſurances, when the viſit of a friend interrupted the 
diſcourſe. — He condoled with me in the kindeſt man- 
ner for the loſs of my place; but, how, Mr. Trott- 


Plaid, ſhall J exprefs my aſtoniſhment, when he aſ- 


ſured me, upon his own knowledge, that my friend 


the clergyman, that friend I ſo dearly loved, was the- 


rſon to whom I was indebted for this obligation ! 
He told me, that the buſineſs of this viper, during 
the time of his ſtay with us, was to pay his court to 
the adminiſtration, in which he ſo well ſucceeded as 
to obtain a promiſe of preferment. That to perfect 
this promiſe, and to remove any ſuſpicions they 
might poſſibly entertain of his principles, he had 


made a voluntary ſacrifice of my wife and me; con- 


cluding, that I was an avowed jacobite, and my wife 
the writer of every ſcurrilous pamphlet that had 1n- 
felted the public. I own to you, Mr. Trott-Plaid, 
upon this diſcovery I began to be aſhamed of the 
part I had acted.— It occurred to me that the prin» 
ciples of this man might poſſibly be as falſe as his 
friendſhip ; but my wife conceived a different opinion, 
— Bad practices, ſhe ſaid, were no proof of bad prin- 
Ciples ; her's ſhe knew were right; and however ill 
her friend might have treated her, his name and me» 

mory deſerved reſpect, as by his means ſhe was be- 
come a pillar of ſupport to a falling nation. 

I will not tire you, Mr. Trott-Plaid, with my 
wife's arguments, or my own ſubmiſſions. The 
news-papers abovementioned have been ever fince 
under her direction; but, whether from a want of 
taſte in the public, or from a knowledge that they are 
the writings of a woman, the propoſed advantages 
have fallen ſhort, even of common ſubſiſtance. lt is 
impoſſible to repreſent to you the diſtreſſes we have 
ſtruggled with ; but what 1s the worſt of all, I have 
the concern to ſee my children taught treaſon as ſoon 
as they can ſpeak ; and my little boy, juſt eight years 
old, the hopes of my family, is turned poet, and 
writes the varſes, as he calls them, in the London 
Evening Poſt; he has juſt ſent fome lines on the 
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eclipſe to the preſs. Dear Sir, adviſe me what to 


do; for though my wife hates you, and has often abuſed 


00-1 print, Ian 


Your ... Friend, 
and moſt humble Servant, 


$120 SuyPPLe. 


Note, chet⸗ were printed in the London Evening Poſt of 
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